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"THE history of Mr. Crabbe as an author has been somewhat 

singular. He first appeared in that character in the year 1783, 
and was received in such a manner as might have warranted the 
hope that his second appearance would not be long delayed. But, 
too indolent or too unambitious, Mr. Crabbe sunk back into pri- 
vacy; and five and twenty years elapsed before he renewed his 
claims on the public notice. His increased success on this second 
occasion does not strike us as matter of surprise. We had become 
sick of the luscious monotony of Muses who seemed to have been 
fed only on flowers; and were therefure prepared to receive with 
indulgence even the rude efforts of a more firm and manly genius. 
At the same time it must be confessed, that the candidate was in no 
want of illustrious friends to bring him down (like the deductores 
of old) to the place of canvas, and to secure, by their influence, 
the favourable suffrages of his countrymen. Criticism itself could 
not refuse a smile to the verse which had early obtained the praise 
of - soma and Johnson, and more recently cheered the dymg bed 
of Fox. 

The first glow of admiration, however, is now gone; and suffi- 
cient time has since passed to allow of our ascertaming, pretty ac- 
curately, the final judgment of the pudlic respecting the merits of 
Mr. Crabbe. It is, if we are not mistaken, that he has greatly 
misapplied great powers ; and that, although an able, he is not a 
pleasing poet. In this judgment we entirely acquiesce. 

The peculiarity of this author is, that he wishes to discard every 
thing like illusion from poetry. He is the poet of reality, and of 
reality in low life. His opinions on this subject were announced 
in the opening of his first poem, ‘ The Village ;’ and will be best 
explained by extracting from that work some lines which contain 
a general enunciation of his system. 

* The village life, and ev'ry care that reigns 
- . O'er youthful peasants and declining swains ; 
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What labour yields, and what, that labour past, 
Age in its hour of languor finds at Jast ; 
What form the real picturé of the poor, ~ 
Demand a song—the Muse can give no more. 
On Mincio’s banks, in Casar’s bounteous reign, 
If Tityrus found the golden age again, 
Must sleepy bards the flatt’ring dreams prolong? 
Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song? 
From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray 
Where Virgil, not where Fancy, leads the way? 
Yes, thus the Muses sing of happy swains, 
Because the Muses never knew their pains.— 
Then shall I dare these real ills to hide | 

In tinsel trappings of poetic pride? 

By such examples taught, I paint the cot 

As Truth will paint it, and as bards will not.’— 

From these extracts, as well as from the constant tenor of his 
writings, it is clear, that Mr. Crabbe condemns the common repre- 
sentations of rural life and manners as fictitious ; that he is deter- 
mined in his own sketches of them to confine himself, with more 
than ordi rigour, to truth and nature ;—to draw only ‘ the real 
picture of the poor,’ which, be it remembered, must necessarily, 
according to his opinion, be a picture of sorrow and depravity. 
Now all this tends greatly to circumscribe, if not completely to 
destroy, the operation of illusion in poetry ; and proceeds on what 
we conceive to. be an entire misconception of the principles on 
which the pleasure of poetic reading depends. Notwithstanding 
the saving > ane in favour of the privileges of Fancy, which is in- 
serted in one of the preceding extracts, the doctrines of Mr. Crabbe 
appear to us essentially hostile to the highest exercise of the imagi- 
nation, and we cannot therefore help regarding them with consi- 
derable doubt and jealousy. 

To talk of binding down poetry to dry re ntations of the 
world as it is, seems idle ; because it is precisely in order to escape 
from the world as it is, that we fly to poetry. We turn to it, not 
that we may see and feel what we see and feel in our daily ex 
rience, but that we may be refreshed by other emotions and fairer. 
prospects—that we may take shelter from the realities of life in the 
paradise of fancy. ‘To spread out a theatre on which this separate 
and intellectual kind of existence might be enjoyed, has in all ages 
been the great business of the speculative powers of the i 
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1810. Crabbe’s Borough. 283 
For this end new worlds have been framed, or the old embellished ; 


imaginary jos and sorrows have been excited; the elements have 
been peopled with ideal beings. To this moral necessity, the divi- 
nities of ancient mythology owed their popularity, if not their 
birth; and when that visionary creation was dissolved, the same 
powerful instinct supplied the void with the fays and genii and en- 
chantments of modern romance. 

Poetry then, if it would answer the end of its being, must flatter 
the imagination. It must win the mind to the exercise of its con- 
templative faculties by striking out pictures on which it may dwell 
with complacency and delight. It does not follow that these pic- 
tures should be exclusively of a gay and smiling nature. The mind 
is notoriously so constituted as to enjoy, within certain limits, the 
fictitious representations of sad or terrible things. 

But why, it is said, does poetry realize that which has no exist- 
ence in nature? It is, at least, some answer to the question to ob- 
serve, that, in this respect, poetry only does for us more perfectly 
what, without its assistance, we every day do for ourselyes. It is 
to illusions, whether excited by the art of the poet, or by the secret 
magic of association, that life owes one of its first charms; and in 
both cases they give rise to feelings the same in their nature and in 
their practical effect. The pleasures of memory, for example, are 
great in exact proportion to the ardour with which the mind em- 
braces this sort of self-deception. When we remember a past 
event ina yery lively manner, what is it but to realize that which has 
no existence ;—and this, not only according to the popular mode 
of stating the fact, but in strict metaphysical truth. Such, too, is, 
in a striking degree, the case, when a portrait or some other me- 
morial vividly affects us with the imagined presence of a deceased 
friend ; or when we are presented with the prospect of scenes re- 
sembling those to which we are attached by interesting recollections, 
especially if they meet us in a foreign climate. It is the happy ob- 
servation of this familiar principle which constitutes the beauty of 
that fine passage in Virgil, where A®neas describes himself as salu- 
ting, in a remote country, the gates and towers of a second Troy, 
and as restored by a view of the copy to the presence of the original. 

* Procedo, et parvam Trojam, simulataque magnis ~ 
Pergama, et arentem Xanthi cognomine rivum 

Agnosco, Scewque amplector limina porte.’— 

Some of the emigrants from the north of Scotland to America 
have, it is said, chosen for their residence situations similar to those 
which they left; and have even given to the principal features of 
their new country the names by which the correspondmg objects 
of the old were distinguished. ‘This is only one instance of that 
desire to encou illusions which so universally prevails, and 
which continually leads us to surround ourselves, if the expression 
may 
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may be allowed, with hints and suggestions of the distant or the 


past. 

If, in common life, such artifices may innocently be employed to 
steal the mind from itself; it is not easy to perceive why they be- 
come objectionable in works of taste; and we must therefore be 
allowed still to number them among the legitimate stratagems of 
the poetic art. 

In tracing more particularly the modes by which poetry accom- 
plishes its object of drawing us away from the fatigues of reality, 
we shall find that, various as they are, they chiefly resolve them- 
selves into two. That object may be effected by a diversion either 
to subjects that rouse and agitate the mind, as in the fictions of epic 
and chivalrous romance; or to such as soothe it, as im the repre- 
sentations of rural manners and scenery. Of these two methods, 
the latter, or that of the pastoral kind, has always, we are inclined 
to think, been somewhat the more popular. To the mind harassed 
aud overburdened with care, there is something more comforting 
in the quietness of these subjects than in the tumult and pomp of 
more heroic distractions. ‘They furnish,‘too, a more profound and 
sensible contrast to the bustling agitations of life. ‘There are few 
of us, besides, to whom the idea of the country is not recommended 
by many tender and sacred associations ;—by the recollection of 
early happiness and the pleasures of childhood, by the memory of 
our first hopes, avd of companions who are now gone. Who has 
not sometimes figuratively adopted the language of the shepherd 
in Tasso? 

* Ma poi ch’ insieme con |’ eta fiorita 
Manco la speme e la baldanza audace, 
Piansi i riposi di quest’ umil vita, 

E sospirai la mia perduta pace.’— 

It may not be irrelevant to add, that the poetry which gratifies 
these breathings after the repose of humble life, may in every case 
be called pastoral; even if not in the vulgar acceptation of that 
name, yet according to its true and indeed its original intent. ‘To 
affirm, that it is not of the essence of pastoral poetry to treat of 
sheep and shepherds, may seem a paradox; but the fact is, that 
these topics cannot be made essential to it, except by a sacrifice of 
its real to what we may term its verbal character. ‘That which is 
its distinctive feature, and the efficient though not perhaps the os- 
tensible cause of its popularity, is, that it diverts the mind from 
ordinary life by soothmg and gentle means. It is one peculiar mode 
of answering the common end of all poetry. It takes us out of 
the cares of the world ; and it does so, by transporting us to regions 
of innocent and quiet happiness. We are not snatched from the 
scene of combat by a whirlwind, but wafted away from it in the 
folds of some ‘ fair evening cloud.’ A poem, therefore, may . 
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of nothing but flocks and swains; of loves carved on trees, and 
crooks wreathed with flowers ; and yet if, while it gives us real pic- 
tures, it fail to keep alive that feeling of vernal refreshmeut and 
delight which such pictures are formed to inspire, it cannot be truly 
pastoral. To this main principle, of the tone of mind which such 
a composition ought to cherish, the most celebrated authors in this 
department have not sufficiently adverted. It sometimes happens 


_ that, in their best effusions, a sudden return to incongruous or un- 


welcome images breaks at once the strain of pleasing sensations 
which has been excited. The camps and marches introduced into 
the 10th ec of Virgil are out of character. The satirical in- 
vectives which Spenser in some of his eclogues lavishes on the 
priesthood, under a quaint reference to the metaphorical appella- 
tion of pastors, grievously offend taste; and, after the example of 
S » Milton, in ‘ Lycidas,’ has so little respected the feelings 
of his readers, as to disturb the ilhisive charm of that truly pastoral 
oh by bringing them back to the most ignoble pursuits of real 


* How well could I have spar’d for thee, young swain, 
Enow of such as for their bellies’ sake . 
Creep and intrude and climb into the fold? 

_ Of other care they little reck’ning make, 
Than how to scramble at the shearer’s feast, 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest ; 
Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learn’d ought else the least 
That to the faithful herdsman’s art belongs! 
What recks it them,’ &c. 


It is the disregard of this unity of pastoral effect, that forms the 
chief blemish of Florian’s Estelle. ‘Though the first appearance 
of Gaston de Foix is very striking, and there is much talent and 
animation in the warlike scenes ; yet we believe that every reader, 
on arriving at the military part of that exquisite romance, feels the 
jarring of a discordant string. 

While this species of writing remains true to its real character, 
it may surely be allowed the common privilege of resorting, for 
effect, to the deceptions of fancy. In one word, we are unable to 
discover, why, in the first place, the illusions of poetry in general: 
are less immocent than those of which we have given examples, as 
existing in the real world without the intervention of poetic agency ; 
or why, in the second place, the illusions of pastoral composition 
are less innocent than those of heroic. 

The visions of pastoral, like those of other poetry, can be said 
to convey false or incorrect impressions, only when they are re- 
garded as exact likenesses of existing life and manners. So long 
as they aze universally recognized to be visionary, they may be for- 
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given. If it be contended, that, in spite of tlie conviction of their 
falsehood, they yet msensibly affect the mind, and tend to unhinge 
us for the performance of our more homely and unromanti¢ duties, 
by throwing an air of flatness over the incidents of common life ;— 
this indeed 1s a serious charge, and demands some attention. It is 
analogous to the popular objection urged against all works of fiction, 
and especially against the higher kind of romance. 


- The mischievous influence, however, imputed to such writings, . 


though it cannot entirely be denied to exist, is yet greatly over- 
rated. In this, as in many other cases, Nature, even without the 
aid of a philosophical education, successfully struggles to accom- 
_modate herself to circumstances. The mind is soon taught, that 
swelling ideas and emotions of high-wrought delicacy, are unequal 
to the wear and tear of this work-day sphere. To reconcile the 
indulgence of its nobler sensations with the performance of practi- 
cal duty, it insensibly learns to establish a distinction between the 
world of imagination and the world of sense ; assigning to each 
its peculiar furniture of feelings and associations. ‘To the one or 
the other of these departments whatever may be presented to it of 
virtue or of wisdom, 1s, without a conscious effort, referred. 

We do not say that this division is, m every instance, systemati- 
cally made ; but, in every instance, a tendency towards it may be 
discovered. It is obvious to perceive, on what different grounds 
the same or nearly the same actions are judged, when they occur in 
ordinary life, and when they are found enshrined in the works of 
imagination. There are many virtues which are admired only in the 
records of fiction, and some which are admired only because they 
are fictitious. 

The danger, to which we have adverted, seems then to be suffi- 
ciently removed by Nature itself; but it must be confessed, that the 
removal of it opens to us the view of another, into which a genius 
ardent but undisciplined, is not unlikely to fall. It is, that the line 
of distinction of which we have spoken, though drawn, will not be 
drawn in the right place. ‘The masters of romance contrive to iden- 
tify the good with the beautiful ; and what they have thus identified, 
a mind trained in their school cannot easily be brought to separate. 
The captivating associations with which it has been taught to sur- 
round virtue, it acquires the habit of regarding not as her ornaments, 
but as her attributes ; not as the fires which are kindled about ber 
shrine, but as glimpses and emanations of her own essential beauty. 
Whatever of adventitious grace or delicacy may be effused arounc. 
her, appears not so much to be lighted up by her splendour, as to 
be melted into. the mass of her substantial excellence ; as the clouds 
that gather round the setting sun seem to form a part of the bright- 
ness by which they are illuminated. When such a mind enters on 
the scenes of the world, it is insensibly led, as we have already 

remarked, 
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‘yemarked, to distinguish its ideas and feelings into two classes— 


. the practical and the romantic; referring to the latter those that 


may be too finely touched for the former. The glowing associa- 
tions with which hitherto it las invariably united virtue, it accord- 
ingly assigns to the department of romance; and the danger is, 
lest, from the difficulty of making a distinction to which it has been 
uneccustomed, it may proceed to pass the same sentence on virtue 
itself. The higher kind of virtue, at least, it now believes to be 
visionary ;—enchanting as an object of contemplation, but useless 
us a guide of conduct. The consequence of this delusion is, that, 
although from various motives, some consideration may yet be paid 
to those sober and pedestrian qualities, on which the contexture of 
‘society, in the coarsest view of the subject, depends; yet every 
thing that oversteps this naked routine of duty, the greatness that is 
above vulgar heroism, the goodness that aspires to saintly perfec- 
tion—these are dismissed to the shady spaces of an ideal world.— 
It is indeed probable that a strong mind will at length redeem 
itself from the error into which it may have been thus betrayed ; yet 
the effects of so deep a wound may long survive its cure. 

But the question recurs, How are these dangers to be obviated ? 
Are works of fiction, including im that description, poetry ancient 
and modern, to be banished’ If this principle be adopted, we 
must proceed a step farther, and banish also all the prose writers 
of antiquity. ‘The pompous and enchanting eloquence of the an- 
cient philosophers, orators, and historians, has done more than the 
faérie of all the novel writers from the creation till the present 
moment, to array virtue with that romantic brightness, which exer- 
cises so powerful a sorcery over the youthful imagimation. We 
might truly characterise those authors, as ‘ doctissimos homines, 
quibus, etiam etim facere non possent, loqui tamen et scribere ho- 
nesté et magniticé licebat.’, Nothing has been produced, in modern 
ages, at all comparable, in this point of view, to the common places 
of Plato, Xenophon, and Plutarch among the Greeks, and among 
the Romans, of Cicero and Livy. We speak not here of the sub- 
stance of their ethic, which was very imperfect ; but merely of the 
atmosphere of fine writing, with which it was invested. 

But admitting (and it is surely an extravagant admission) that 
we have completely succeeded im the attempt to seclude the mind 
from these inflammatory compositions, what is the consequence ? 
The power of fancy is neither destroyed, nor reduced to inaction. 
If it be repressed in one direction, it will break out im another ; 
and will avenge itself on the bigotry that would have ee ne its® 
energies, by devoting them to corruption and sensuality. ‘This then 
is all that we have gained. We have extinguished the lights of 
heaven ; but the darkness which we have left, is not solitude. The 
t4 slumbers 
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slumbers from which we have chased the better genii, will be 
haunted by the spectres of vice and folly. 

It is not then by a vain effort to quench the imagination, that the 
dangers of which we have been speaking, are to be encountered. 
The only method by which a wise man would endeavour to meet 
them, is that of a skilful education, of which it is the object to 
train up all the intellectual powers in equal proportions and a mutual 
correspondence ; to imstil mto the mind just and rational expecta- 
tions of human life ; and above all to encompass virtue with asso- 
ciations, if we may use the expression, more than mortal ; associa- 
tions, whose steady lustre may survive the waving and meteorous 
gleams of sentimental illusion. 

The preceding observations relate generally to the principle of 
confining poetry to the realities of lite; but they are peculiarly 
relevant, when that principle is applied to the realities of low /ife, 
because these, are of all others, the most disgusting. If therefore 
the poet choose to illustrate the department of low life, it is pecu- 
liarly incumbent on him to select such of its features, as may at 
least be inoffensive. Should it be replied, that there is no room 
for such selection ; then it follows, that he must altogether refrain 
from treating the subject, as utterly unworthy of his art. The truth 
however is, that there is room for selection. No department of 
life, however darkened by vice or sorrow, is without some brighter 
points on which the imagination may rest with complacency ; and 
this is especially true, where rural scenes make part of the pic- 
ture. We are not so absurd as to deny, that the country furnishes 
abundant examples of misery and depravity; but we deny, that it 
furnishes none of a different kind. In common life every man 
instinctively acquires the habit of diverting his attention from un- 
pleasing objects, and fixing it on those that are more agreeable; 
and all we ask is, that this practical rule should be adopted in poetry. 
The face of Nature under its daily and periodical varieties, the 
honest gaiety of rustic mirth, the flow of health and spirits which is 
inspired by the county, the delights which it brings to every sense— 
such are the pleasing topics which strike the most superficial observer. 
But a closer inspection will open to us more sacred gratifica- 
tions. Wherever the relations of civilized society exist, particu- 
larly where a high standard of morals, however imperfectly acted 
upon, is yet publicly recognized, a ground-work is laid for the exer- 
-cise of all the charities social and domestic. In the midst of 
fligacy and corruption, some trace of those charities still lingers ; 
there is some spot which shelters domestic happiness ; some undis- 
covered cleft, in which the seeds of the best affections have been 
cherished and are bearing fruit in silence. Poverty, however 
blighting in general, has graces which are peculiarly its oo 
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highest order of virtues can be developed only in a state of habitual 


suffering. 

These are the realities which it is the duty of the poet-to select 
for exhibition ; and these, as they have nothing of illusion in them- 
selves, it is not necessary to recommend by the magic of a richly- 
painted diction. Even presented to us in language the most precise 
and unadorned, they cannot fail to please ; and please perhaps then 
most surely, when told in words of an almost abstract simplicity ; 
words so limpid and colourless, that they seem only to discover to 
us the ideas, not to convey them, still less to lend them any addi- 
tional sweetness or strength. Every reader will recollect some 
passages in ‘our best authors which answer to this character ; yet we 
cannot resist the temptation of exemplifying our position by an 
instance from Mr. Crabbe himself. What can be more unfanciful, 
and yet what more affecting, or more sublime, than his representa- 
on of a young woman watching over the gradual decay of her- 
over? 

* Still long she nurs’d him; tender thoughts meantime 
Were interchang’d, and hopes and views sublime. 
To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away ; 
With him she pray’d, to him his Bible read, 
Sooth’d the faint heart, and held the aching head: 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer; 
Apart she sigh'd; alone, she shed the tear.’ * 


The following verses of Statius, though they do not reach the 
elevation of the preceding passage, yet excel m the same pictu- 
resque simplicity ; and afford an agreeable glimpse of the happiness 
which sometimes gladdens the interior of: a cottage. : 

4 velut Appula conjux 
Agricole parci, vel sole intecta Sabina, 
Quz videt emeriti, jam prospectantibus astris 
Tempus adesse viri, proper mensasque torosque 
Instruit, expectatque sonum redeuntis aratri.’—Silv. Lib. 5. 


Still more unambitious, is the language in which Virgil describes 
the opening of day over the humble roof of Evander. 


* Evandrum ex humili tecto lux suscitat alma, 
Et matutini volucrum sub culmine cantus. 


Yet, in these plain words, there is a charm, which the two greatest 
masters of verse since the Augustan age, have vainly, as it strikes 


* We shall have. occasion to produce these lines again ; they form however so inte- 
testing a portion oi the quotation which we have in view, that the repetition of them 
will be easily forgiven. t 


us, 
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us, endeavoured to transfuse into more figurative and brilliant num- 
bers.—Tasso says of Erminia, 
‘ * Non si desto fin che garrir gli augelli 
Non senti lieti, e salutar gli albori, 
E mormorare il fiume, e gli arboscelli, 
E con l’onda scherzar I’ aura, e co’ fiori.’ 
And Milton of the sleep of Adam, 
, which the only sound 
Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora’s fan, 
Lightly dispers’d, and the shrill matin song 
Ot -birds on ev'ry bough.” 
It is observable that Milton here is more Italian than Tasso. 
_ It must then be acknowledged that even the meanest station is 
not perfectly barren of interesting subjects; but the writer, who 
covets the praise of being a faithful transcriber rather than a gene- 
rous interpreter of Nature, may be allowed to descend a step lower 
in the scale of exact delineation. ‘There is a class of ‘ real pic- 
tures,’ which is connected with no peculiar associations ; and which 
may therefore, as far as the imagination is concerned, be called 
neutral. Of this nature are minute descriptions of agricultural 
pursuits, of ingenious mechanism, of the construction of buildings, 
of the implements of husbandry. Such descriptions are, in a long 
work, necessary, for the sake of variety; and are, at all times, if hap- 
ily executed, grateful to the understanding, as specimens of intel- 
tual skill and dexterity. But it is indispeusable, that they should be 
strictly neutral. On this head much misconception has arisen from 
a confused apprehension of the analogy between poetry and painting. 
Because in painting, low and even offensive subjects are admitted ; it 
is taken for granted that poetry also ought to have its Dutch school. 

Without entering at length into this discussion, it may not be 
improperly suggested, that, even in painting, there is a limit, beyond 
which no prudent artist would venture to try the indulgence of the 
spectator. A variety of performances might be specified, in which 

e highest powers are in vain tasked to their utmost, to atone for 
the vulgarity aud grossness of the subjects. 

It may be suggested farther, that the Dutch school is indebted 
for its celebrity, not in any part to the nature of its subjects, but 
exclusively to its happiness of execution. It professes to address 
only the eye ; and its failings are lost and overlooked in the perfec- 

- tion of its mechanical excellence; in its grouping, and management 
of light and shade ; in the harmony and radiance of its tones, and 
the luxuriance of its manner. The success of its productions is 
signally the triumph of colouring and composition. The subject, 
in a word, is the least part of these paintings. Poetry, on the other 
hand, is destitute of means to fascinate the external senses, and 
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appeals to the mind alone. It is indeed popularly said, that words 

are the colours of poetry. But if this metaphor were just, it 

would, in the present case, be inapplicable. ‘The new system 

which Mr. Crabbe patronizes, and to which therefore our remarks 

— refer, disclaims the attempt to disguise its studies from 
ature under glowing and ornamental language. 

We have hitherto considered the great principle on which our 
author proceeds. But this principle is not with him merely theo- 
retical. Its impression visibly affects the character and impairs the 
merit of his writings. . 

The minute accuracy of relation which it inculcates, however 
favourable to the display of his uncommon powers of research, has 
a tendency to throw an air of littleness and technical precision over 
his performances. His description is frittered down, till instead of 
a spirited sketch, it becomes a tame detail. We will not say that 
he is incapable of large and comprehensive views ; but he is surely 
somewhat slow to indulge in them. Thus his knowledge of man 
is never exhibited on a grand scale. It is clear and exact, but sta- 
tistical rather than geographic; a knowledge of the individual 
rather than of the species. In his pictures there is little keeping ; 
his figures, though singly admirable, are carelessly and clumsily 
grouped ; and the whole drawing, while it abounds im free and mas- 
terly strokes, is yet deficient m depth and roundness. 

The characteristic of Mr. Crabbe’s writings is force ; and this is 
the quality of which he most affects the praise. The finer parts of 
genius he neglects ‘as useless or despises as weak. What he sees 
strongly, he makes a point of conscience to describe fearlessly. 
Occasionally perhaps this ambition of vigour drives him into unin- 
tentional vulgarity. Yet it cannot be disguised that he more com- 
monly sins without this excuse: he admits coarseness on system, 
It is the original principle still operating. His sagacity in the dis- 
covery, and his ardour m the pursuit of offensive images are some- 
times astonishing. His imagination never shrinks from the irksome 
task of threading the detail of vice and wretchedness, 

The habit of anatomically tracing and recording the deformities 
of his fellow-creatures, has communicated to some of his descrip- 
tions an appearauce of harshness and mvective which, we are per- 
suaded, has no counterpart in his feelings. He is evidently a man 
of great benevolence, but is apt to indulge ma caustic raillery which 
may be mistaken for ill-nature. In his pity there seems to be more 
of contempt than of tenderness, and the objects of his compassion 
are at the same time the objects of his satire. In the same manner 
he is jealous of giving his reader unmixed gratification; and even 
when his subject is mevitably pleasing, too often contrives, by the 
dexterous intervention of some less agreeable image, to dash the 
pleasure which he may have unwillingly inspired. iy 
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_ To the effect of his favourite doctrines also, we are disposed to 
ascribe it, that his perception of the beauties of nature has so little 


of inspiration about. it. Living on the verge of fields, and groves, 
and streams, and breathing the very air which fans them, he is never 


tempted to forget himself in the contemplation of such scenes. A | 


prospect of the country never thrills him as with the sudden con- 
sciousness of a new sense. We do not recollect that in any part 
of his writings he mentions the singing of birds, except 

$ the tuneless cry 

Of fishing Gull or clanging Golden-eye.’ 
- We cannot conceive him to pour forth strains of such elastic 
gaiety as those which salute the month of ‘ March’ in Graham's 


‘ Raised by the coming plough, the merry lark 
Upsprings, and soaring, joins the high-pois’d choirs 
That carol far and near, in spiral flight 

Some rising, some descending, some beyond 
The visual ken, making the vaulted sky 
One vast orchestra, full of joyful songs, 
Of melodies, to which the heart of man, 
Buoyant with praise, in unison responds.’ 
Nor can we conceive him to feel the exultation of Thomson 
when he exclaims— 

‘I care not, Fortune, what you me deny ; 
You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace ; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 
Thro’ which Aurora shews her bright’ning face, 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living stream, at eve.’ 


Nor ba the more solemn and chastised swellings of the heart that 

breathe in these lines of Cowper: 

* Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The‘tone of languid Nature. Mighty winds 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind ; 
Unnumber’d branches waving on the blast, 

' And all their leaves fast flutt’ring, all at once— 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 
Of neighb’ring fountain, or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and, chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course.’ 


It is consistent with this habit of mind that our author should 
evince « 
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evince little relish for the sentimental. From that whole class of 
intellectual pleasures he is not less averse in principle than in prac- 
tice. He lives, if we may be allowed the expression, without an 
atmosphere. Every. object is seen in its true situation and dimen- 
sions ;—there is neither colour nor refraction. No poet was ever 
less of a visionary. 

We are inclined to think that Mr. Crabbe’s taste is not equal to his 
other powers ; and this deficiency we attribute, partly indeed to the 
original constitution of his genius, but much more to the operation 
of local circumstances. _A life of retirement is, ps, in no case, 
very favourable to the cultivation of taste. Unless the mind be 
sustained in its just position by the intercourse and encounter of 
living opinions, it is apt to be carried away by the current of some 
particular system, and contracts in science, as well as in morals, a 
spirit of favouritism and bigotry. The love of simplicity espe- 
cially, which is natural to an intellect of strong and masculine pro- 
portions, is peculiarly liable to degenerate into a toleration of 
coarseness. Mr. Crabbe, however, seems to have been exposed to 
an influence doubly ungenial—that of solitude, in his hours of study ; 
and in his hours of relaxation, that of the society with which his 
professional duties probably obliged him to become familiar. Even 
on a judgment the most happily tempered and vigilantly guarded, an 
intimate acquaintance with such a society, must have operated fa- 
tally ; either by deadening its tact altogether, or by polishing it to 
an unnatural keenness; and its influence will be still greater on a 
mind naturally little fastidious, and predisposed perhaps to prefer 
strength to elegance. 

The impression which results from a general view of our author’s 
compositions, is such as we have stated. There are detached pas- 
sages, however, in which he appears under a more engaging charac- 
ter. When he escapes from his favourite topics of vulgarity and 
msery, 

: Ceetusque vulgares et udam 
Spernit humum, 
he throws off his defects, and purifies himself as he ascends into a 
purer region. Some of the most pleasing are also among the hap- 
piest of his efforts. The few sketches which he has 
to give of rural life are distinguished not more for their truth, than 
for their sobriety and chasteness of manner. His love -of circum- 
stantial information is likely, in ordinary cases, to confound rather. 
than inform, by inducing him to present us with a collection of un- 
connected and equally prominent facts, of which lo arrangement is 
made, because there is no reason why one should have the pre- 
cedence of another. But when the feelings are to-be-qmestioned; 


and the heart is to be laid bare, the same principle leads him closely 
to 
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to follow up nature; and thus we are condiicted, step by step, to 
the highest point of interest. In the struggle of the passions, we 
delight to trace the workings of the soul ; we love to mark the swell 
of every vein, and the throb of every pulse; every stroke that 
searches a new source of pity and terror we pursue with a busy and 
inquisitive sympathy. It is from this cause that Mr. Crabbe’s deli- 
neations of the passions are so just—so touching of the gentle, and 
of the awful so tremendous. Remorse and madness have been 
rarély pourtrayed by a more powerful hand. For feeling, imagery, 
and agitation of thoughts, the lines in which Sir Eustace Grey * tells 
the story of his insanity, are second to few modern productions: 
The contrast between the state of the madman, and the evening 
scene on which he was condemned to gaze, gives a tone of pene- 
trating anguish to the followmg verses :-— 
’ * Upon that boundless plain below 
The setting Sun's last rays were shed ; 
And gave a mild and sober glow, 
Where all were still, asleep, or dead. 
There was | fix’d, I know not how, 
Condemn’d for untold years to stay; 
Yet years were not—one dreadful Now 
Endur’d no change of night or day. 
The same mild evening's sleeping ray 
Shone softly solemn and serene ; 
And all that time, I gaz’d away, 
The setting Sun’s sad rays were seen.’ 


It may be remarked, that the emphatical expression, one dreadful 
Now is to be found in Cowley’s Davideis. 
_ There is great force in these two lines— 
‘ I’ve dreaded all the guilty dread, 
And done what they would fear to do.’ . 
But that which gives the last finish to this vision of despair is 
contained in these words— 


‘ And then, my dreams were such as nought 
Could yield, but my unhappy case.’ 


Our author is no less successful, when he wishes to excite a 
milder interest, when he describes the calm of a virtuous old age, 
the cheerfulness of pious resignation, the sympathies of innocent 
love. His paintings of this nature are done in his best style ; and 
though we perceive in them something of his usual dry and harsh 
manner, yet this peculiarity is now no longer a blemish, because it 
accords with the unpretending plainness of his subject. 


* Among Mr, Crabbe’s former works. 
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It is, after-all, on this portion of his works that he must build the 
fairest part of his reputation. The poetry, which speaks to the 
understanding alone, cannot permanently attract the mass of man- 
kind; while that, which moves the passions and the heart, has 
already received the talisman of fame, and may securely commit 
itself to the affections of every coming age. It is very pleasing to 

ceive, that, in his best passages, Mr. Crabbe is, practically at 
t, a convert to the good old principle of paying some regard, to 
fancy and taste im poetry. In these passages he works expressly 
for the imagination ; not perhaps awakening its loftiest exertions, 
et studiously courting its assistance, and conciliating its good will. 
He now accommodstes himself to the more delicate sympathies of 
our nature, and flatters our prejudices by attaching to his pictures 
agreeable and interesting associations. us it is that, for his best 
success, he is indebted to something more than ungarnished reality. 
He is the Paladin, who on the day of decisive combat, laid aside 
his mortal arms, and took only the magic lance. 

The remarks which we have made apply so generally to Mr. 
Crabbe’s writings, that little more remains for us now to do, ‘than 
to exemplify them by extracts from the work to which they imme- 
diately owe their origin. . 

The ‘ Borough’ contains a description in twenty-four letters of # 
sea-port, under the following heads : 

General Description—The Church—The Vicar, the Curate, &¢.— 
Sects and Professions in Religion—Elections—Professions, Law, Phy- 
sic—Trades—Amusements—Clubs and Social Meetings—Inns—Play- 
ers—The Alms-House and Trustees—Inhabitants of the Alms-House, 
Blaney, Clelia, Benbow—The Hospital and Governors—the Poor and 
their Dwellings—The Poor of the Borough, the Parish Clerk, Ellen 
Orford, Abel Keene, Peter Grimes—Prisons—Schools. 


A glance at the preceding table is sufficient to prove that our 
author is far from having abjured the system of delineating in verse 
subjects little grateful to poetry. No themes surely can be more 
untunable than those to which he has here attempered his lyre. _ It is- 
observable too, that they are sought in a class of society yet lower 
than that which he has hitherto re nted. The impurities of x 
tural hamlet were sufficiently repulsive ;—what then must be those- 
of. a maritime boréugh? ‘This gradual sinking in the scale of 
realities seems to us a direct consequence of that principle of Mr.. 
Crabbe, on which we have, in a former part of this article, hazarded 
some strictures. The ‘ Borough’ is purely the creature of that 

inciple ; the legitimate successor of the ‘ Village? and the ‘ Parish 

ister. —Indeed, if the checks of fancy and taste be removed 
from poetry, and admission be granted to images, of whatever 
description, provided they have the passport of reality, it is not easy 
to 
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to tell at what point the line of exclusion should be drawn, or why 
it should be drawn at all. No image of depravity, so long as it 
answers to some archetype in nature or art, can be refused the 
benefit of the general rule. ‘The mind which has acquired a relish 
for such strong painting, is not likely to be made fastidious by 
indulgence. When it has exhausted one department of life, it 
will look for fresh materials in that which is more highly rather 
than in that which is more faintly coloured. From the haunts 
of rustic debauchery, the transition is natural to the purlieus of 


W apping. 
, By the choice of this subject, Mr. Crabbe has besides exposed 
himself to another inconvenience. It was the misfortune of his 
former poems that they were restricted to a narrow range. They 
treated of a particular class of men and manners, and therefore pre- 
cluded those representations of general nature, which, it scarcely 
needs the authority of Johnson to convince us, are the only things 
that ‘ can please many and please long.’—But, with respect to the 
nt poem, this circumstance prevails to a much greater degree. 
fn the inhabitants of a sea-port there are obviously but few generic 
traces of nature to be detected. ‘The mixed character of their pur- 
suits, and their amphibious sort of life, throw their manners and 
customs into a striking cast of singularity, and make them almost a 
separate variety of the human race. Among the existing modifica- 
tions of society, it may be questioned if there be one which is more 
distinctly specified, we might say individualized: 2 

The volume before us exhibits all the characteristic qualities of 
its author ; a genius of no common order, but impaired by system—a 
contempt for the bienséances of life, and a rage for its realities. 
The only ‘ imaginary personage’ (as Mr. Crabbe is pleased to style 
him) introduced into this poem, is ‘a residing burgess in a large 
sea-port ;’ and this ‘ ideal friend’ is brought in for the purpose of 
describing the ‘ Borough’ to the inhabitant of a village in the centre 
of the kingdom.’ In other respects, the poem inherits the beauties: 
and defects of its predecessors; but while the defects are more 
aggravated as well as more thickly sown, the beauties, though not 
less scantily doled out, are unquestionably touched with a more 
affecting grace and softness. Although, therefore, the effect of the 
whole may be far from lively, yet in the strength and pathos of 
single passages the ‘ Borough’ will not have many rivals. 

It is not perhaps from detached extracts so much as from a 
general acquaintance with our author’s works, that a correct impres-: 
sion of the principal defects of his composition can be obtained. 
We shall merely collect a few passages for the satisfaction of those 
amongst our readers who may not be tempted to travel throngh the 
‘ Borough’ themselves ; premising however that our quotations oh 
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for obvious reasons, be limited to those specimens which are the 
least objectionable in their respective kinds. 

It will perhaps appear surprising that, under this privileged 
class, we should reckon the spirited, but not very fastidious, represeu- 
tation of sailors assembled to pass the evening at the ‘ Anchor.’ 


‘The Anchor too affords the Seaman Joys : 
In small smok’d Room, all Clamour, Crowd, and Noise ; 
Where a curv’d Settle half surrounds the Fire, 

Where fifty Voices Purl and Punch require : 

They come for Pleasure in their leisure Hour, 
And they enjoy it to their utmost Power ; 
Standing they drink, they swearing smoke, while all 
Call or make ready for a second Call ; 

There is no time for trifling—“ Do ye see? 

“* We drink and drub the French extempore.” 


‘ See! round the Room, on every Beam and Balk, 
Are mingled Scrolls of hieroglyphic Chalk ; 
Yet nothing heeded—would one Stroke suffice, 
To blot out all here Honour is too nice,— 
“ Let knavish Landsmen think such dirty things, 
“ We're British Tars, and British Tars are Kings.” "—p. 156. 


In the following description there is more fineness of execution. 
But, in spite of its singular accuracy and clearness, it is one of 
those i pictures, which are condemned alike by taste and 
by feeling. 

‘ Say, wilt-thou more of Scenes so sordid know? 
Then will I lead thee down the dusty Row ; 
By the warm Alley and the long close Lane,— 
There mark the fractur’d Door and paper’d Pane, 
Where flags the noon-tide Air, and as we pass, 
We tear to breathe the putrifying Mass: 
But fearless yonder Matron ; she disdains 
To sigh for Zephyrs from ambrosia! Plains ; 
But mends her Meshes torn, and pours her Lay 
All in the stifling Fervour of the Day. 


* Her naked Children round the Alley run, 
And roll’d in Dust, are bronz’d beneath the Sun; 
Or gamble round the Dame, who, loosely drest, 
Woos the coy Breeze to fan the open Breast : 
She, once an Handmaid, strove by decent art 
To charm her Sailor’s Eye and touch his Heart ; 
Her Bosom then was veil’d in Kerchief clean, 
And Fancy left to form the Charms unseen. * 


* But when a Wife, she lost her former Care, 
Nor thought on Charms, nor time for dress could spare ; 
VOL. IV. NO. VIII. u Careless 
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Careless she found her Friends who dwelt beside, . 

No rival Beauty kept alive her Pride : 

Still in her bosom Virtue keeps her place, 

But Decency is gone, the Virtue’s Guard and Grace.’—p. 248. 


The ‘long boarded building,’ which serves as a common recep- 
tacle for profligates and outcasts, ‘an asylum for deceit and guilt,’ 
is still less likely to be regarded with complacency. 

‘ In this vast Room, each Place by habit fixt, 
Are Sexes, Families, and Ages mixt,— 
To union fore’d by Crime, by Fear, by Need, 
And all in Morals and in Modes agreed ; 
Some ruin’d Men, who from Mankind remove, 
Some ruin’d Females, who yet talk of Love, 
And some grown old in Idleness—the prey 
To vicious Spleen, still railing through the Day ; 
And Need and Misery, Vice and Danger bind 
In sad Alliance each degraded Mind’—p, 249. 


The lines that follow those which we have just quoted, are among 
the most successful of Mr. Crabbe’s performances in the minute 
style; yet they develope a scene of such detailed guilt and wretched- 
ness as no skill of execution can render palatable. This indeed, it 
must be confessed, is the case with no small part of the present 
volume. ‘The characters of Thompson, Blancy, Clelia, and Ben- 
bow, excellently as they are in many particulars drawn, afford exhi- 
bitions of a depravity which can excite no emotions but those of 
disgust. _ Thus also the five letters on ‘ the Poor,’ (Letter 18—29) 
contain a series of stories which successively rise above each other 
in horror. 

In point of style our author is extremely negligent. Some of 
his better and more laboured parts are indeed distinguished by much 
vigour and compactuess of expression; but he is too apt to write 
hastily, and of course writes diffusely. His best passages are 
sometimes injured by this namby-pamby feebleness ; as in the case 
of the following ingenious, though not very intelligible, com- 
parison, which is a counterpart to a celebrated simile on the 
* Essay on Man.’ 

‘ Though mild Benevolence our Priest possess’d, 
"Twas but by wishes or by words express‘ : 
Circles in water as they wider flow 
The less conspicuous in their progress grow ; 

And when at last they touch upon the shore, 
Distinction ceases, and they're view'd no more: 

+ His Love, like that last Circle, all embrac’d, 
But with effect that never could be trac’d.’—p. 36. 


There is too a want of refinement, if we may so express it, about 
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the air of his poetry; we do not here mean about its moral or in- 
tellectual parts, but about what may be termed its manners—its 
external deportment. The costume of his ideas is slovenly and 
ungraceful. He is indeed always at ease ; but it is the ease of con- 
fident carelessness rather than of good breeding. Thus the letter 
on Elections begins— 
* Yes! our election’s past; and we've been free, 
Somewhat as madmen without keepers be.’ 

The substitution of be for are occurs more than once in bur 
author ; but, though it may be justified by the authority of Dryden, 
it can scarcely be reconciled to the rules of polished speech. 

. He thus describes a lady renouncing a cold and uncertain 
ver— 
‘ The wondering Girl, no prude, but something nice, 
At length was chill’d by his unmelting ice; 
She found her tortoise held such sluggish pace, 
That she must turn and meet him in the chace: 
This not approving, she withdrew till one 
Came who appear d with livelier hope to run.’—p. 32. 

Of a man whom the acquisition of wealth inspired with ambition 
for heraldic honours, we are told— . 

* he then conceiv’d the thought 
To fish for pedigree, but never caught.’ 

We constantly meet with such phrases as ‘he’s pros’d,’ ‘ who're 
maids,’ ‘ he’d now the power,’ for he had ; ‘ feeling he’s none,’ for 
he has none. In one ae occur these rhymes : 

* pray’rs and alms 
Will soon suppress these idly rais’d alarms.’ 
In another— 
intent on 


cards, 
Oft he amus’d with riddles and charardes’—for charades. 

His humour, though at times peculiarly good, yet frequently 
trenches on buffoonery ; and is sometimes unintentionally, we are 
convinced, carried to the verge of profaneness. Of these qualities we 
shall not give any examples, but offer in their place a few puns— 

* From Law to Physic stepping at our ease, 
We find a way to finish—-by degrees.'—p. 93. 

‘ With the same Parts and Prospects, one a Seat 
Builds for himself; one finds it in the Fleet.—p. 108. 

The character of a tradesman, who, having contributed by un- 
kindness to the death of a brother, relieves his remorse by active 
charity, is thus concluded— 

* And if he wrong’d one Brother,—Heav'n forgive 
‘The Man by whom so many Brethren live !’—p. 231. 
ve Some 
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Some of his efforts are more happy. There is true epigrammatic 
point in the account of an old toper celebrating the former compa- 
uions of his debaucheries. 


‘ Fach Hero’s Worth with much delight he paints, © 
Martyrs they were, and he would make them Saints.’—p. 215. 


But we have been too long detained by these specimens, and are 
impatient to gratify our readers with some of a different nature. 
And here we shall cordially agree with the most devoted of Mr. 
Crabbe’s admirers.—W hatever may be our opinion on other points, 
we are ready to maintain, that few excellencies in poetry are beyond 
the reach of his nervous and versatile genius; a position which, if 
our limits allowed it, we should not despair to make good bya 
reference only to the work before us. 

Our first extract shall be of the class which we have in a former 
place called neutral. It sets the object before us in the most vivid 
manner ; but at the same time neither irritates nor pleases the ima- 
gination. 

‘ Lo! yonder Shed ; observe its Garden-Ground, 
Which that low Paling, form’d of wreck, surround ! 
There dwells a fisher; if you view his Boat, 
With Bed and Barrel—’tis his House afloat ; 
Look at his House, where Ropes, Nets, Blocks, abound, 
Tar, Pitch, and Oakum—tis his Boat aground : 
That Space enclos’d, but little he regards, 
Spread o’er with relicks of Mats, Sails, and Yards: 
Fish by the Wall, on Spit of Elder, rest 
Of all his Food, the cheapest and the best, 
By his own Labour caught, for his own Hunger drest.’ is 
p- 240, 


For an easy vein of ridicule, terse expression, and just strokes of 
character, the description of the ‘ Card-Club’ is admirable. _ It is 
one of those likenesses which, without knowing the original, we 
May pronounce to be perfect. 


‘ Our eager Parties, when the lunar Light 

Throws its full Radiance on the festive Night, 

Of either Sex, with punctual hurry come, 

And fill, with one accord, an ample Room ; 

Pleas'd, the fresh Packs on Cloth of Green they see, 
. And seizing, handle with preluding glee ; 

They draw, they sit, they shuffle, cut and deal ; 

Like Friends assembled, but like Foes to feel : 

But yet not all,—an happier few have Joys 

Of mere Amusement, and their Cards are Toys ; 

No Skill nor Art, nor fretful Hopes have they, 

But while thei” Friends are gaming, laugh and play. 
* Others 
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‘ Others there are, the Veterans of the Game, 
Who owe their Pleasure to their envied Fame ; 
Through many a Year, with hard-contested Strife, 
Have they attain’d this Glory of their Life ; 

Such is that ancient Burgess, whom in vain 

Would Gout and Fever on his Couch detain ; 

And that large Lady, who resolves to come, 
Though a first Fit has warn'd her of her Doom! 
These are as Oracles, in every Cause 
They settle Doubts, and their Decrees are Laws ; 
But all are troubled, when, with dubious look, ‘ 
Diana questions what Apollo spoke. 


* Here Avarice first, the keen desire of Gain, 
Rules in each Heart and works in every Brain; 
Alike the Veteran-Dames and Virgins feel, 
Nor care what Grey-beards or what Striplings deal ; 
Sex, Age, and Station, vanish from their view, 
And Gold, their sov'reign good, the mingled Crowd pursue. 


‘ Hence they are jealous, and as Rivals, keep 
A watchful Eye on the beloved Heap ; 
Meantime Discretion bids the Tongue be still, 
And mild Good-humour strives with strong |1l-will: 
Till Prudence fails ; when, all impatient grown, 
They make their Grief, by their Suspicions, known, 


‘ “ Sir, I protest, were Job himself at play, 
“* He’d rave to see you throw your Cards away ; 
“ Not that I care a button—not a pin 
“ For what I lose; but we had Cards to win: 
“ A Saint in Heaven would grieve to see such Hand 
** Cut up by one who will not understand.” 
* “ Complain of me! and so you might indeed, 
“< Tf I had ventur’d on that foolish Lead, 
“ That fatal Heart—but I forgot your Play— 
“ Some Folk have ever thrown their Hearts away.” 


* « Yes, and their Diamonds: I have heard of one 
“ Who made a Beggar of an only Son.” 


‘ “ Better a Beggar, than to see him tied 
“ To Art and Spite, to Insolence and Pride.” 

* “ Sir, were I you, I'd strive to be polite, 
“ Against my Nature, for a single Night.” 

‘“ Against their Nature they might show their Skill 
“ With small Success, who’re Maids against their will.” 


* Is this too much? alas! my bashful Muse 
Cannot with half their Virulence abuse. 
And hark! at other Tables Discord reigns, 
With feign’d Contempt for Losses and for Gains ; 
v 3 
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Passions awhile are bridled; then they rage, 

In waspish Youth, and in resentful Age ; 

With scraps of Insult—‘ Sir, when next you play, 
“ Reflect whose Money ’tis you throw away. 

“ No one on Earth can less such things regard, 

“ But when one’s Partner does’nt know a Card——” 


* « T scorn Suspicion, Ma’am, but while you stand 
“ Behind that Lady, pray keep down your Hand.” 


* “ Good Heav'n revoke! remember, if the Set 
® Be lost, in honour you should pay the Debt.” 


« “« There, there’s your Money ; but, while I have life, 
“T’ll never more sit down with Man and Wife ; 
“ They snap and snarl indeed, but in the heat 
‘ Of all their Spleen, their Understandings meet ; 
“They are Free-Masons, and have many a Sign, 
“ That we, poor devils! never can divine : 
“ May it be told, do ye divide th’ Amount, 
“ Or goes it all to Family Account?” ’—pp. 137—139. 


In another tone of verse, but equally happy, is the ‘ Club of 


Smokers.’ 


* A Club there is of Smokers—Dare you come 
To that close, clouded, hot, narcotic Room? 
When Midnight past, the very Candles seem 
Dying for Air, and give a ghastly Gleam ; 
When curling Fumes in lazy Wreaths arise, 
And prosing Topers rub their winking Eyes ; 
When the long Tale, renew’d when last they met 
Is splic’d anew, and is unfinish’d yet ; 
When but a few are left the House to tire, 
And they half-sleeping by the sleepy Fire ; 
Ev’n the poor ventilating Vane, that flew 
Of late so fast, is now grown drowsy too ; 
When sweet, cold, clammy Punch its aid bestows, 
Then thus the Midnight Conversation flows : 
*“ Then, as I said, and—mind me—as I say, 
At our last Meeting—you remember’—‘ Aye 
“ Well, very well—then freely as I drink 
“ T spoke my Thought—you take me—what I think: 
“ And Sir,” said I, “ If ia Freeman be, 
“It is my boundc: Duty to be free.” 
“* Aye, there you pos’d him: I respect the Chair, 
“ But Man is Man, although the Man’s a Mayor: 
“ If Muggins live—no, no !—if Muggins die, 
“ He'll quit his Office—Neighbour, shall I try ?” 
I 


“ They’re all contending for their private ends ; 


ll speak my Mind—for here are none but Friends : 


“Ne 


a 


“ T say a Vote—was then a pretty th 
“ You’ve my advice—'tis no aflair of 


the lines on modern novels. 


To Daraly-Cottages and Maple-Vales, 
And watch’d the Fair-one from the fi 


Without Employment, Prospect, Cot, 
That I have judg’d th’ heroic Souls w 


Or Timbers tell it, how the Heart wo 
Most horrid was it;—for, behold, the 


And the Feet falter every step they ta 


of facility and freedom. 


Is rich in beauty, lively, or serene 


Where shines the distant Lake, and wl 
From Ruins bolting, unmolested Deer 
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‘* No public Spirit—once a Vote would bring, 


ing, 
“ It made a man to serve his Country and his King: k 
“ But for that Place, that Muggins must resign, s 


As examples of polite and agreeable satire, we may cite some of 


* Oft have I travel’d in these tender Tales, 


When Henry past and gaz’d in passing by ; 
Till I beheld them pacing in the Park, 

Close by a Coppice where ‘twas cold and dark ; 
When such Affection with such Fate appear'’d, 
Want and a Father to be shun’d and fear’d, 


* Lo! that Chateau, the western Tower decay'd, 
of The Peasants shun it,—they are all afraid ; 
For there was done a Deed!—could Walls reveal, 


Has Stain of Blood, and will be clean no more: 
Hark to the Winds! which through the wide Saloon 
And the long Passage send a disma! Tune,— 

Music that Ghosts delight in ;—and now heed 

Yon beauteous Nymph, who must unmask the Deed ; 
See! with majestic Sweep she swims alone 

Through Rooms ali dreary, guided by a Groan : 
Though Windows rattle, and though Tap’stries shake, 


To find a something, which will soon ex 


*Mid Moans and gibing Sprights she silent goes, 
The Villanies and Wiles of her determin'd Foes. .) —p. 271. 


The following sketch is truly in Mr. Crabbe’s style. Without 
the romantic mellowness which envelopes the landscape of Gold- 
smith, or the freshness and hilarity of colouring which breathe in 
that of Graham, it is perhaps superior to both m distinctness, ani- 
mation, and firmness of touch ; and to these is added a peculiar air 


‘ Thy Walks are ever pleasant ; every Scene 


Rich—is that varied View with Woods around, 
Seen from the Seat, within the Shrubb’ry bound ; 


mine.” "—pp. 141—142. 


rst-born sigh, 
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Lively—the Village-Green, the Inn, the Place, 
Where the good Widow schools her Infant-Race. 
Shops, whence are heard, the Hammer and the Saw, 
And Village-Pleasures unreprov’d by Law; 
Then how serene! when in your favourite Room, 
Gales from your Jasmines soothe the Evening Gloom ; 
When from your upland Paddock you look down, 
And just perceive the Smoke which hides the Town ; 
When weary Peasants at the close of Day 
Walk to their Cots, and part upon the way ; 
When Cattle slowly cross the shallow Brook, 
And Shepherds pen their Folds, and rest upon their Crook.’ 
p- 7. 
As a contrast to this inland scene, we stall give an evening view 
on the sea-shore. ‘The topics which it embraces have never, as far 
as we recollect, been so distinctly treated of in poetry; they are 
here recorded too in very appropriate numbers. The versification 
of the latter part of the passage particularly, is brilliant and éveid/ée, — 
and has something of the pleasing restlessness of the ocean itself. 


* Now is it pleasant in the Summer-Eve, 
When a broad Shore retiring Waters leave, 
Awhile to wait upon the firm fair Sand, 
When all is calm at Sea, all still at Land; 
And there the Ocean's produce to explore, 
As floating by, or rolling on the Shore ; 
Those living Jellies which the Flesh inflame, 
Fierce as a Nettle, and from that its Name; 
Some in huge masses, some that you may bring 
In the small compass of a Lady’s ring; 
Figur’d by Hand divine—there’s not a Gem 
Wrought by Man’s Art to be compar’d to them ; 
Soft, brilliant, tender, through the Wave they glow, 
And make the Moon-beam brighter where they flow.’-—p. 122. 


* See as they float along th’ entangled Weeds 
Slowly approach, upborn on bladdery Beads ; 
Wait till they land, and you shall then behold 
The fiery Sparks those tangled Frons’ infold, 
Myriads of living Points; th’ unaided Eye 

Can but the Fire and not the Form descry. 

And now your view upon the Ocean turn, 

And there the Splendour of the Waves discern; 
Cast but a Stone, or strike them with an Oar, 
And you shall Flames within the Deep explore ; 
Or Scoop the Stream phosphoric as you stand, 
And the cold Flame shall flash along your Hand ; 
When lost in wonder, you shall walk and gaze 
On Weeds that sparkle and on Waves that blaze.—p. 123. 


Here 
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Here is the same scene at a different hour of the day: 


* Be it the Summier-Noon: a sandy space 
The ebbing Tide has left upon its place ; 
‘Then just the hot and stoney Beach above, 
Light twinkling Streams (steams?) in bright confusion move : 
(For heated thus, the warmer Air ascends, 
And with the cooler in its fall contends)— 
Then the broad bosom of the Ocean keeps 
An equal motion ; swelling as its sleeps, 
Then slowly sinking ; curling to the Strand, 
Faint, lasy Waves o’ercreep the ridgy Sand, 
Or tap the tarry Boat with gentle blow, 


7. And back return in silence, smooth and slow, 
ow Ships in the Calm seem anchor’d; for they glide 
a. On the still Sea, urg’d solely by the Tide ; 
Art thou not present, this calm Scene betore, 
te Where all beside is pebbly length of Shore, 
_ And far as eye can reach, it can discern no more ?’) pp.9—10. 
ée, 


A prospect of the ocean inspires Mr. Crabbe with congenial 
sublimity. The ‘ Winter Storm’ is detailed with a masterly and 


interesting exactness. ‘This is the opening of it— 


* All where the eye delights, yet dreads to roam, 
The breaking Billows cast the flying Foam 
Upon the Billows rising—all the Deep 
Is restless change ; the Waves so swell’d and steep, 
Breaking and sinking, and the sunken swells, 
Nor one, one moment, in its station dwells: 
But nearer Land you may the Billows trace, 
As if contending in their watery chace ; 
May watch the mightiest till the Shoal they reach, 
Then break and hurry to their utmost stretch ; 
Curl’d as they come, they strike with furious force, 
2 And then re-tlowing, take their grating course, 
7 Raking the rounded Flints, which ages past 

Roll'd by their rage, and shall to ages last.’—pp, 10—1}. 

The various movements of the sea-birds, and the shutting in of 

darkness, are then described. The signals of distress are heard. 
‘ Yes, ’tis a driven vessel. I discern 
‘Lights, signs of terror, gleaming from the stern :” 
the inhabitants of the Borough crowd to the strand ; but the bois- 
terousness of the sea precludes all possibility of affording assistance 
to the crew of the distressed Lt ‘Yet,’ observes the poct, in 
lines of dreadful meaning, 
‘ Yet may they view those lights upon the beach, 
Which yield them hope, whom help can never reach.’ 


The sudden appearance of the moon, breaking at such a moment 


from 


b 
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from a cloud, over the tempestuous waste, is superlatively de- 


scribed. 
‘ From parted clouds the Moon her radiance throws 
On the wild Waves and all the danger shows; 
But shews them beaming in her shining vest, 
Terrific splendour! gloom in glory drest ! 
This for a moment, and then Clouds again, 
Hide every beam, and fear and darkness reign.’—pp. 12—153. 


The imposing tumult of these scenes scarcely permits us to remark 
how finely in these passages the grandeur of the subject is sup- 
ported by that of the verse. 

We have already adverted to the talent which Mr. Crabbe pos- 
sesses of delineating despair. That talent he has in this work exer- 
cised with a daring prodigality. ‘There are no less than three very 
prominent representations of this kind; distinguished indeed from 
each other by varieties of circumstance and crime, but all bearing 
marks of the same dark and terrible pencil. 

The first instance is that of a parish-clerk, a man strictly, but 
ostentatiously virtuous ; who is at length seized with a spirit of ava- 
rice, which leads him to secure to himself a part of the sacramental 
collections. After a course of successful villany, he is detected ; 
and the disgrace, awakening remorse, drives him to melancholy. 

' * In each lone place, dejected and dismay’d, 
Shrinking from view, his wasting Form he laid ; 
Or to the restless Sea and roaring Wind, 

Gave the strong Yearnings of a ruin’d Mind: 

On the broad Beach, the silent Summer-day, 

Stretch’d on some Wreck, he wore his Life away ; 

Or where the River mingles with the Sea, 

Or on the Mud-bank by the Elder-tree, 

Or by the bounding Marsh-dyke, there was he: 

And when unable to forsake the Town, 

In the blind Courts he sate desponding down— 

Always alone ; then feebly would he crawl 

The Church-way Walk, and lean upon the Wall.’—pp.264,265. 


To this may be opposed the representation of the feelings of one 
who, at an advanced age, became a libertine, but was fiually deserted 
by the world, and reduced to poverty. 


* And now we saw him on the Beach reclin’d, 

Or causeless walking in the wintry Wind ; 

And when it rais’d a loud and angry Sea, 

He stood and gaz’d, in wretched reverie : 

He heeded not the Frost, the Rain, the Snow, 

Close by the Sea he walked alone and slow : 
Sometimes his Frame through many an hour he spread 
Upon a Tomb-Stone, moveless as the dead ;” 


And 
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de- And was there found a sad and silent place, 
There would he creep with slow and measur’d pace ; 
Then would he wander by the River side, 
And fix his eyes upon the falling Tide ; 
The deep dry Ditch, the Rushes in the Fen, 
And mossy Crag-Pits were his Lodgings then : 
There, to his discontented Thoughts a prey, 
13, The melancholy Mortal pin’d away.’—p. 292. 
The third victim is of a quite distinct character. ‘ ‘The mind 
p- here exhibited,’ says our author in his preface, ‘ is one untouched 
by pity, unstung by remorse, and uncorrected by shame : yet is this 
hardihood of temper and spirit broken by want, disease, solitude 


* and disappointment, and he becomes the victim of a distempered 
ry and horror-stricken fancy.’ Preface, p. 34. 
nd His fate is thus depicted— 
ig ‘ When Tides were neap, and, in the sultry day, 
Through the tall bounding Mud-banks made their way, 
it Which on each side rose swelling, and below 


“ The dark warm Flood ran silently and slow ; 

I There anchoring, Peter chose from Man to hide, 
There hang his Head, and view the lazy Tide 
In its hot slimy Channel slowly glide ; 

Where the small Eels that left the deeper way 

For the warm Shore, within the Shallows play ; 

Where gaping Muscles, left upon the Mud, 

Slope their slow passage to the fallen Flood ;— 

Here dull and hopeless he’d lie down and trace 

How side-long Crabs had scrawled their crooked race ; 

Or sadly listen to the tuneless cry 

Of fishing Gull or clanging Golden-Eye : 

What time the Sea-Birds to the Marsh would come, i 


And the loud Bittern, from the Bull-rush home, 
Gave from the Salt-ditch side the bellowing Boon: 
He nurst the. Feelings these dull Scenes produce, 
And lov’d to stop beside the opening Sluice ; 
Where the small Stream, confin’d in narrow bound, 
Ran with a dull, unvaried, sad’ning sound ; : 
Where all presented to the Eye or Ear, 
Oppress’d the Soul with Misery, Grief, and Fear.’ 
pp- 305—306. 
* Cold nervous Tremblings shook his sturdy Frame, 
And strange Disease—he could'nt say the name ; 
Wild were his Dreams, and oft he rose in fright, 
Wak’'d by his view of Horrors in the Night,— 
Horrors that would the sternest Minds amaze, 
Horrors that Demons might be proud to raise: 
_ And though he felt forsaken, griev'd at heart, 
To think he liv’d from all Mankind t; 
Yet, if a Man approach’d, in terrors he would start. gee H 
m 
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Amid the ravings of this miserable being, he tells of his having 


seen the spectres of those whom he had murdered. 


* « *Twas one hot Noon, all silent, still, serene, 
“ No living Being had I lately seen ; 
‘1 paddled up and down and dipt my Net, 
“ But (such his pleasure) I could nothing get,— 
“ A Father's pleasure ; when his Toil was done, 
“ To plague and torture thus an only Son ; 
“ And so I sat and look’d upon the Stream, 
“ How it ran on, and felt as in a Dream : 
“ But Dream it was not; No!—I fix’d my Eyes 
“ On the mid Stream and saw the Spirits rise; 
“ I saw my Father on the Water stand, 
“ And hold a thin pale Boy in either hand ; 
“ And there they glided ghastly on the top 
“ Of the salt Flood and never touch’d a drop: 
“I would have struck them, but they knew th’ intent, 
“ And smil’d upon the Oar, and down they went. 


‘“ Now, from that day, whenever I began 
“ To dip my Net, there stood the hard old Man— 
“* He and those Boys: 1 humbled me and pray’d 
“ They would be gone ;—they heeded not, but stay’d : 


“* But gazing on the Spirits, there was I; 

“‘ They bade me leap to death, but I was loth to die: 

“ And every day, as sure as day arose, 

“ Would these three Spirits meet me ere the close; 

“ To hear and mark them daily was my doom, 

“ And ‘ Come,’ they said, with weak, sad voices, ‘ come.’ 

“ To row away with all my strength I try’d, 

“* But there were they, hard by me in the Tide, 

“ The three unbodied Forms—and ‘ Come, still ‘ come,’ they 
“ cried.”’"—pp. 310—311. 


“ Nor could I turn, nor would the Boat go by, ' 


From the sequel of this tale we shrink with horror, and hasten to 


relieve our imagination by a glimpse of fairer visious. 


We have before maintained the possibility of finding interesting 
object of contemplation in a cottage, and are happy to be furnished 
with an illustration of our remarks in the following delightful family 


group: 
* Much would it please you, sometimes to explore 
The peaceful Dwellings of our Borough Poor ; 
To view a Sailor just return’d from Sea, 
His Wife beside ; a Child on either Knee, 
And others crowding near, that none may lose 
The smallest Portion of the welcome News; 
What Dangers past, “ when Seas ran Mountains high, 
“ When Tempests rav'd, and Horrors veil’d the Sky ; 


“ When 
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“ When Prudence fail’d, when Courage grew dismay'd, 
“ When the Strong fainted, and the Wicked pray’d,— 
“ Then in the yawning Gulph far down we drove 

“ And gaz’d upon the billowy Mount above ; 

“ Till up that Mountain, swinging with the Gale, 

“ We view’d the horrors of the watery Vale.”” 


‘ The trembling Children look with stedfast Eyes, 
And panting, sob involuntary Sighs : 
Soft Sleep awhile his torpid touch delays, 
And all is Joy and Piety and Praise.’—p. 143. 


In some of Mr. Crabbe’s graver descriptions there is a tone of 
chastised and unambitious serenity, which has a powerful influence 
on the heart, and affects it like the quiet glow of a mild evening. 
‘Thus in the character of Eusebius— 


‘Tis thine to wait on Woe! to soothe! to heal! 
With Learning social, and polite with Zeal : 
In thy pure Breast, although the Passions dwell, 
They’ re train’d by Virtue and no more rebel ; 
But have so long been active on her side, 
That Passion now might be itself the Guide. 


‘ Law, Conscience, Honour, all obey’d ; all give 
Th’ approving voice, and make it bliss to live : 
While Faith, when Life can nothing more supply, ~ 
Shall strengthen Hope and make it bliss to die..—p. 228. 


* Meek as the poorest Publican is he, 

And strict as lives the straitest Pharisee ; 

Of both, in him unite the better part, 

The blameless Conduct and the humble Heart.’—ibid. 


Tn reading of the passions of Eusebius habitually rallying on the 
side of virtue, we are forcibly reminded of one of the sublimest 
traits in modern writing. It is the circumstance of the dying mis- 
sionary in ‘ Elizabeth,’ who spends his last breath in prayer, not for 
himself but for bis orphan charge— il sembloit.encore prier pour 
elle, quand déja la mort l'avoit frappé; tant étoit grande en son 
ame l’habitude de la charité; tant durant le cours de sa longue vie, 
il avoit negligé ses propres intéréts, pour ne songer qu’ a ceux 
d'autrui, puisqu’au moment terrible de comparoitre devant le tréne 
du souveraine juge, et de tomber pour toujours dans les abimes 
de Jéternité, ce n’etoit pas encore a Jui qu'il pensoit.’ 

Largely as we have already quoted from our author, we must 
bespeak the attention of our readers for one more narrative, with 
which we shall close our extracts.—Longinus somewhere mentions 
that it was a question among the critics of his age whether the 
sublime could be produced by tenderness. If this question had te 
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been already determined, the following history would have gone far 
to bring it to a decision : 
‘ Yes! there are real Mourners—I have seen 

A fair, sad Girl, mild, suffering, and serene ; 

Attention (through the day) her duties claim'd, 

And to be useful as resign’d she aim’d; 

Neatly she drest, nor vainly seem’d t’ expect 

Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect ; 
But when her wearied Parents sunk to sleep, 
She sought her place to meditate and weep : 
Then to her mind was all the past display’d, 
That faithful Memory brings to Sorrow’s aid : 
For then she thought on one regretted Youth, 
Her tender trust, and his unquestion’d truth ; 
In ev'ry place she wander’d, where they'd been, 
And sadly-sacred held the parting-scene ; 
Where last for Sea he took his leave—that place 
With double interest would she nightly trace : 
For long the Courtship was, and he would say, 
Each time he sail’d,-—“ This once, and then the day :” 
Yet prudence tarried, but when last he went, 
He drew from pitying Love a full consent. 


* Happy he sail’d, and great the care she took, 
That he should softly sleep, and smartly look ; 
White was his better linen, and his check 
Was made more trim than any on the deck ; 
And every comfort Men at Sea can know, 

Was her's to buy, to make, and to bestow : 

For he to Greenland sail’d, and much she told, 
How he should guard against the climate’s cold ; 
Yet saw not danger; dangers he’d withstood, 
Nor could she trace the Fever in his blood : 
His Messmates smil’d at flushings in his cheek, 
And he too smil’d, but seldom would he speak ; 
For now he found the danger, felt the pain, 
With grievous symptoms he could not explain ; 
Hope was awaken’d, as for home he sail’d, 

But quickly sank, and never more prevaii'd. 


‘ He call’d his friend, and prefac’d with a sigh 
A Lover's message—“ Thomas, I must dic : 
“ Would I could see my Sal/y, and could rest 
“« My throbbing temples on her faithful breast 
“ And gazing go!—if not, this trifle take, 
“ And say till death I wore it for her sake ; 
“ Yes! I must die—blow on, sweet breeze, blow on! 
“ Give me one look, betore my life be gone, 
“ Oh! give me that, and let me not despair, 
“ One last fond look—-and now repeat the prayer.” 


*He 
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‘ He had his wish, had more; I will not paint 
The Lover's meeting: she beheld him faint,— 
With tender fears, she took a nearer view, 

Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew ; 
He tried to smile, and, half succeeding, said, 
“ Yes! I must die,” and hope for ever fled. 


* Still long she nurs’d him; tender thoughts meantime 
Were interchang’d, and hopes and views sublime. 
To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away ; 
With him she pray’d, to him his Bible read, 
Sooth’d the faint heart, and held the aching head: 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer; 
Apart she sigh’d; alone, she shed the tear ; 
Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grave. 


* One day he lighter seem’d, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot; 
They spoke with cheerfulness, and seem’d to think, 
Yet said not so—“ perhaps he will not sink :” 

A sudden brightness in his look appear’d, 

A sudden vigour in his voice was heard ;— 

She had been reading in the Book.of Prayer, 
And led him forth, and plac’d him in his chair ; 
Lively he seem’d, and spoke of all he knew, 

The friendly many, and the favourite few ; 

Nor one that day did he to mind recall, 

But she has treasur’d, and she loves them all ; 
When in her way she meets them, they appear 
Peculiar people—death has made them dear. 

He nam’d his Friend, but then his hand she prest, 
And fondly whisper’d, “ Thou must go to rest ;” 
“ T go,” he said, but as he spoke, she found 

His hand more cold, and fluttering was the sound ; 
Then gaz’d affrighten’d ; but she caught a last, 

A dying look of love, and all was past! 


* She plac’d a decent Stone his Grave above, 
Neatly engrav’d—an offering of her Love ; 
For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed, 
Awake alike to Duty and the Dead ; 
She would have griev’d, had Friends presum’d to spare 
The least assistance—’twas her proper care. 


* Here will she come and on the Grave will sit, 
Folding her arms, in long abstracted fit ; 
But if Observer pass, will take her round, 
And careless seem, for she would not be found ; 
Then go again, and thus her hour employ, 
WhileV 


isions please her, and while Woes destroy.’—pp. 23, 27 
Why 
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Why is the harp that can utter such warblings ever tuned to other 
notes than those of love and tenderness ? 

We could prolong our extracts, and should be happy to adorn 
our pages with the account of the ‘ water party,’ the ‘ alms- 
house,’ the ‘ highwayman’s dream,’ and some select sketches of 
character. But it is time to draw to a close; and we shall content 
ourselves with throwing togethér a few detached lines which struck 
us as eminently happy. 

Of the inhabitants of the poor house— 

‘ Nothing to bring them joy, to make them weep, 
The day itself is like the night asleep.’ 
A criminal under sentence of death is represented as absorbed in 
that one prospect. 


‘ This makes his Features ghastly, gives the tone 
Of his few words resemblance to a groan.’ —p. 324. 
and, in his sleep, he ’ 
* Dreams the very thirst that then will be.’ 
These two lines are singularly expressive— 
‘ When half the pillow’d Man the Palsy chains, 
And the Blood falters in the bloated Veins.’-—p. 146. 
and the second of these that relate the finishing of the hospital— 
* Skill, Wealth, and Vanity, obtain the fame, 
And Piety, the joy that makes no claim.’—p. 227. 
The feeling of tenderness with which the dead are.regarded is well 
described— 
* Now to their. Love and Worth of every kind, 
A soft compunction turns th’ afflicted Mind.’—p. 22. 


From these specimens our readers will receive a very favourable 
impression of the poetical talent of Mr. Crabbe; and of this 
impression we are now content to leave them to the uninterrupted 
indulgence. ‘That it should be the tendency of the former part of 
our criticism, to excite somewhat different feelings, would be to us 
a matter of much self-reproach, if we were not convinced that, in 
commenting on a writer at ouce of such powers and such celebrity, 
a frank exposition ef our sentiments was due both to him and. to 
ourselves. Should these imperfect strictures be fortunate enough 
to meet the eye of Mr. Crabbe, we have so much reliance on his 
candour as to believe that he will forgive their freedom. If how- 
ever we are mistaken in this conjecture, we can only express our 
hope that he may speedily revenge himself, as he is well able, by 
the production of some work which shall compel our unqualified 
praise. 
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Art. II. The Natural of an Insular Empire, earnestly 
recommended ; with a Sketch of a Plan to attach real Seamen 
to the Service of their Country. By Philip Patten, Admiral 
of the White Squadron of His Majesty's Fleet. 4to. pp. 102. 
Southampton, Hatchard, 1810. 


ON the list of flag-officers belonging to the royal navy, there 
will be found a certain number of veterans, who, it would 
seem, from the dates of their commissions as post-captains, must 
have entered the service about the middle of the last century ; many 
of them too, from the nature of the service, can have seen little or 
nothing of it for the last twenty or thirty years. Of this number, we 
find a few who have distributed themselves, in little groups, in the 
neighbourhood of the principal sea-port towns of the kingdom, 
attracted, no doubt, by a predilection for that element, on which 
their youthful days had been spent. Meeting over a can of flip, 
they discuss the news and politics of the day, relate their mutual 
grievances, lament the good old times that are past, and growl at 
the present, till, at length, they succeed in persuading each other, 
and perhaps those around them, that they are, or at least ought 
to be, exceedingly miserable, as every thing is going on in the 
worst of all possible manners in this worst of all possible worlds. 
This may be very harmless to the parties immediately concerned, 
and not unamusing to their audienee ; but if, in an unlucky hour, 
some member of the little knot should resolve to dip his pen in 
gall, for the laudable purpose of setting the world right, the chances 
are ten to one that he will, though unintentionally, succeed, and, 
by a silly book, reconcile his readers to the system of which he is at 
once the victim and the apology. 
We by no means intend to msinuate, much less to affirm, that 


_ * Philip Patten, Admiral of the White Squadron of His Majesty’s 


Fleet,’ is a member of any of the clubs above-mentioned ; but we 
maintain that every page of his book bears, on the face of it, the 
strongest testimony that he is, at all events, one of the numerous 
and agreeable society of croakers. In fact he tells us, in terms not 
to be misunderstood, that every thing has gone ill, and is growing 
worse, in the naval service, through the ‘ ignorance, presumption, _ 
and insanity of statesmen,’ whom he accuses indiscriminately ‘ of 
yielding to the natural impulse of ambition, im retaining the ma- 
uagement of the navy without possessing sufficient knowledge of 
the subject’ ; and after hinting, pretty broadly, that his own expe- 
rience and skill are superior to what has generally fallen to the lot 
of others, he thinks it his duty, and determines accordingly, ‘ to 
give information without regard to the doctrines or opinions of any 
set of statesmen whatever.’ (Pref. 5.) 
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If the ‘ information,’ thus laid before the public, had pro- 
ceeded from any but a professional person, we should have con- 
sidered it as the effusion of a discontented mind, or a distempered 
imagination, and consequently have deemed it unworthy of any 
other notice than that of inserting its title in our ‘ Quarterly 
List of New Publications’; but when a professional man under- 
takes to write a book on a professional subject, and that subject, 
as in the present instance, happens to be conmected most intimately 
with the best interests, the security, and even the existence of our 
‘ msular empire’, such a work cannot fail to excite a more than 
ordinary degree of attention, especially if the character of the author 
should stand fair in the estimation of the body to which he be- 
- longs. - It is of some importance, therefore, before we enter 
upon the examination of the book before us, to inquire into the 
history of the services of the gallant admiral of the white, and to 
ascertain the precise period when they were performed. We find, 
accordingly, that Admiral Patten served as midshipman under 
Admiral Boscawen, in the year 1755, when he took two sail of 
the line, the Alcide and Lys, before the declaration of war against 
France ; that he was present at the siege of Louisbourg in 1758, 
when the whole fleet im that port was either taken or destroyed ; 
that in 1759 he was m the action under Boscawen off Lagos ; in 
Hawke's action with Conflans in the same year ; and in the action 
of Rodney with Don Juan de Langara in 1780, in which he 
served as flag-captain to Admiral Digby. He was made post in 
1779, commanded the Milford for a short time, was removed into 
the Belle Poule, and with this ship, half manned, took the Cologne 
commanded by the notorious Luke Ryan, and, towards the end 
“of the year 1782, went on shore, where he remained unemployed 
till the 4th of December, 1803, when he hoisted his flag as port- 
admiral in the Downs, and ‘strack it on the 23d of May, 1804, 
when he was appointed junior sea-lord of the Board of Admiralty. 
At this board he continued to sit ‘till the change of ministry m 
1806, when he retired to Fareham, where we most sincerely hope 
he will long continue to enjoy that otium cum dignitate to which 
his merits so justly entitle him. ‘ 

From this hasty sketch, it will be seen that Admiral Patten 
has ‘ done the state some service’, but it will also be seen that 
his maritime knowledge and experience are those of other times; 
and that the short period of four months, in which his flag was 
‘flying in the’ Downs, was by no means ‘sufficient to make him 
fully acquainted with the numerous changes and improvements, 
‘which have taken place in naval discipline and naval tactics, since 
the commencement of the revolutionary war ; a war which has crowded 


into the compass of a few years more brilljant exploits than are to 
be 
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he found in the preceding annals of our history, since the day that 

Henry the-Eighth first laid the foundation of the naval power of 

Great Britain. 3 
It is true, a want of practical experience iu the changes which 

have taken place might, to a certain degree, be compensated by 

close observation and deep reflection. Important facts might be 
brought together, and important conclusions drawn from them, 

We are compelled, however, to declare, that, after reading the 

work before us with great attention, we have not been able to 

discover the least trace of such qualities or results; we have found 
nothing entitled to praise, but much, we are concerned to say, 
deserving: of the severest censure. It was some time, indeed, before 
we discovered the object of the gallant admiral.in writing his book. 

This we shall -probably develope hereafter ; but we must observe 

that no just idea of it can be formed either from the general title 

of the work, or from these of the three sections into which it is 
divided, 

* 1. General idea of insular defence.” 

‘ 2. Importance of the direction of naval affairs in an insular empire.’ 

. £3. Naval management reviewed, with some suggestions tor im- 

provement.’ 

In order, however, to take a more comprehensive view of the 
scattered subjects, which it embraces, we shall use the liberty of 
classing them under the following heads, which, in our opinion, 
are much better adapted to the nature of the publication : 

1. General and indiscriminate abuse of all men in power, for 
cg ignorance, neglect, and depression of naval skill and seaman- 

ip. 

_ 2. Importance of entrusting naval management to naval men. 
3. Prevalence of parliamentary influence in all appointments. 
It is a fashion but too common in the present day to decry all 

those who hold official situations in the government, and to raise 

a clamour against them merely because they are public men. We 

are concerned to find the gallant admiral joining in this senseless 

cry, not indeed directed against his majesty’s present ministers in par- 
ticular, (for he seems to have no prejudices, except against land- 
men,) but indiscriminately against all those whom he is pleased 

to stigmatize by the name of statesmen. Thus we have ‘ im- 

provident ministers exposing the nation to disaster by their ignorant 

presumption.’ ‘ Statesmen who have assumed importance when 
they deserved impeachment,’ Kc. (p. 8.) We are then told of the 

‘ruinous effects of entrusting the naval force of this country to men 

completely ignoraut of both the theory and the practice of maritime 

defence, as well as incompetent to judge of the officers to whom 
they are to entrust the salvation of ke state ;’ (p. G3.) avd 
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that our success has not been owing ‘to the prudent care of 
responsible landmen, who provided fleets, but to the active skill 
of real seamen, who converted the probable materials for defeat 
into actual victory.’ The ‘ridiculous ravings,’ the ‘deranged ima- 
gination,’ the ‘ dreaming dependence’ of our statesmen are patriot- 
ically contrasted with the superior management of an ‘ active, 
enlightened, and discerning enemy.’ (p. 5.) Our readers no doubt 
will be startled at hearing that the naval administration of this 
country has been so ‘silly and imbecile,’ while that of the enemy has 
been so active and so brilliant as to excite the admiration of a 
British officer, and to deserve the imitation of the British nation. 

ese assertions appear to us to savour of a disposition ‘to seek for 
fame in the heresies of paradox.’ There is, however, a plentiful 
sprinkling of matter much less recondite; and the vaguest and 
falsest assertions are interlarded with such propositions as, ‘ the con- 
struction of a great navy requires time,’ ‘ it is impossible to build 
without materials,’ ‘many fleets have perished in the ocean,’ and 
several others equally undeniable. But passing over the one and 
the other, let us proceed to examine some of the charges, of a more 
specific nature, against public men, as connected with the naval 
affairs of this country. 


‘ The rulers of a state claim, or rather seize upon, a participation, 
which knowledge or sound judgment deny to all but professional men. 
To make this claim more plausible, statesmen decry or depress naval 
skill, as an unnecessary accomplishment ; and they give no encourage- 
ment to those who employ themselves in studies which set them at a 
greater distance from participating in what attracts the universal atten- 
tion of a whole people. Men will not apply to studies which are 
neither to be regarded nor rewarded ; and this penuriousness of minis- 
ters is not the effect of a desire to save the public from expense, but 
a desire to depress the skill which depresses their pursuits, and ope- 
fates in the same insensible manner, that envy seizes upon the human 
mind. The motive is ambition, the effect is depression. This odious 

ion is so harassing that no man owns it, no man will admit that 
it inhabits his breast; the progress is insensible, and gains admittance 
without our knowledge, because it is difficult to distinguish a desire 
to excel from a desire to depress: Here they cannot excel, they must 
depress.’ p. 25. 


It will sometimes, as we before hinted, happen to an irritable 
person, to indulge his petulance im assertions so gratuitous, 30 
wild and extravagant, as to carry their own refutation along with 
them. Of this kind are those contained in the above extract ; 
and we shall content ourselves with expressing a hope that they 
exhibit not a picture of the writer's mind in moments of cool 
reflection. Again, 
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‘ Among the higher ranks in the land and in the sea force, a real 
character is always well known; although it be frequently mistaken 
by statesmen, and sometimes concealed by those whose envy or jea- 


lousy is excited, and prompts them to depress those whom they can-— 


not equal in knowledge or conduct.’ p. 27. 


Oa. which we shall only remark, that, if a real character be 
always well known, it is rather a solecism to say it is frequently 
mistaken, and sometimes concealed. We shall extract but another 
passage, as applicable to the first head of our division of the book, 
and then proceed to make a few remarks on this part of the 
subject. 

* There still remains an instance of the contempt of maritime 
skill, which must attract some notice, because it arises in that power 
of the state, which is in constant activity; and, although a cabinet 
council may be unknown to the constitution, the meetings of the men 
who compose that council, and who are each responsible for the 
measures he advises, are well known. These confidential counsellors 
generally agree in material points. Among these points, one seems 
to have been long and universally settled ; namely, that it is not ne- 
cessary a sea officer should be a member of that council. But this 
council is in the constant management of an empire, whose whole 
possessions can only be approached, maintained, and protected by 
ships. Sea officers are not excluded, but the desire to suppress sea- 
manship operates so powerfully, as to incline wise men to deem any 
information better than that derived from practical knowledge. Hence 
may be traced landmen, who have never been on the water, at the 
elbow of ministers, to tell them something about ships: And hence the 
rise of men of this description.’ p. 59. ; 

Now if the gallant admiral has formed this conclusion, as we 
strongly suspect he has, because ‘ the wise men of the cabinet’ 
have not thought it necessary to avail themselves of his practical 
knowledge ; we ‘can at least afford him this consolation, that they 
are in the constant habit of advising with, and consulting those 
naval officers, whose ‘ real characters’ are well known, whenever 

ints of naval service are the subjects of discussion ; a practice 

wever which may now perhaps be considered as somewhat less 
necessary, since he has favoured the world with his ideas on ‘ the 
Natural Defence of an Insular Empire.’ 

In the great variety of subjects, which necessarily fall under our 

attention, we meet with many strange inconsistencies, and absurd 
itions, but we never could have imagined it would fall to our 

to encounter, from any quarter, a charge so monstrous and 
unfounded as that of neglect and contempt of the naval service. 
We had, on the contrary, most confidently persuaded ourselves, 
before we. stumbled on this work, that if there was any one 
feeling more predominant than the rest, throughout the whole 
: x 3 nation, 
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nation, in favour of any class of men, or any profession, that 


feeling leaned most decidedly towards seamen, and the sea-service.’ 


We would ask the gallant admiral then, on what occasion the 
naval service has been neglected? Why does he rail, in general 
terms, against the government for ‘ the contemptible ideas’ it 
entertains of the navy, without producing a single instance in 
support of so injurious a charge? What act of gallantry can he’ 
pomt out, which has been overlooked? Has not, on the con- 
trary, every encouragement been held out, every honour conferred, 
every reward bestowed, on the brave defenders of our country ? 
and have not monuments been erected at the public expense, even 
to captains of frigates, who have bravely fought and fallen in the 
moment of victory? Was Lord St. Vincent * depressed and dis- 
regarded’ when he was raised from the station of a private gentle- 
man to an English earldom, with an adequate pension? Were the’ 
services of Lord Howe, Lord Duncan, Lord Nelson, and Lord 
Collingwood, all of private and some of obscure families, dis- 
regarded? ‘The gallant admiral must indeed have been peculiarly 
unfortunate, if he has any real cause for advancing a position, 
which, we venture to affirm, will be universally rejected as soon 
as heard. 

But there has been a total inattention, we are told, to all naval 
improvement ; and ‘ where naval force is of the most consequence, 
in that very country naval skill has been more undervalued by the 
government, than it has been im a neighbouring country, not de- 
pending on sea force.’ (p.22.) He seems, indeed, to think that 
this observation is a little ‘ paradoxical,’ and that facts are neces- 
sary to prove it; he gives none, however, but simply informs us 
that they are to be found in the conduct of the governments of 
. France and England, im the course of the last century. ' 


‘In France the army forms the essential defence. England must 
depend almost solely upon a navy for protection. The continental 
state produced a Bouguer, a Du Hamel, a L’Hole, a Morgues, &c, 
with several other eminent authors, who carried the theoretical know- 
ledge of naval architecture, naval artillery, naval tactics, and naval 
signals, to a height which has not at this moment been exceeded. 
Whilst in Britain, not a single original work worthy of ‘consideration 
has been published on any of these subjects. All the knowledge on 
points so important has been derived from France. Even now, what~- 
ever Kritain has valuable in the models of ships of war, has been 
copied from those of the continenta! states, and frequently where 
England has attempted to improve, experience hath brought forth defec- 
tive knowledge instead of improvement,’ p. 23. 


It is well known, that one of the most difficult problems in naval 
architecture is that of assigning the best possible form to a ship's 
bottom, 
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bottom, so as to give her the advantages of fast sailing, great capa- 
city for stowage, space for lodgmg the crew, great stability in 
blowing weather, and sufficient distance between the lower deck 
ports, and the line of flotation. All these qualities are connected 
with, or depend upon, so many other circumstances, that it is 
almost Soveiien to expect any general solution to so complicated a 
problem. Indeed Admiral atten admits that the very best 
authors on naval architecture (the French of course) have fallen 
into innumerable errors, which nothing but practical experience 
could correct ; and, that ‘ this degree of uncertainty, on a point 
so material, establishes a fact, not perfectly understood, namely, 
that no theories, or demonstrations adduced from theories, can 
ascertain the best models for ships of war.’ (p. 33.) If this then 
be the case, with regard to the theoretical knowledge of naval 


" architecture, as we really believe it to be, we do not clearly see of 


what great importance that knowledge is, which, according to the 
admiral’s statement, we have derived, or can expect to derive, from 
France. If neither ‘theories, nor demonstrations derived from 
theories,’ are to be put in competition with ‘ practical experience,’ 
we have obviously the advantage of the enemy in this respect, as 
far as well grounded experience is preferable to vague theory. It 
will not be denied that we excel i -in the use of the adze, in 
every kind of workmanship, and in the mode of fastening the 
timbers; and if the lines of our ship’s bottoms be not quite so 
finely and scientifically drawn, we believe it is generally allowed 
that they possess qualities, which fully compensate their want of 
beauty. While this continues to be the case, and while we retain 
the practice of ‘ floating the enemy’s ships’ mto our own harbours, 
we have no objection to their studying the theory of floating bodies 
in a resisting medium. For the satisfaction, however, of the gal« 
lant admiral, (though satisfaction is not always synonymous with 
gratification,) we can inform him, that every attention is now pai 
towards the encouragement of science in the navy and the dock- 
yards. The institution of the Royal Naval College at Portsmouth 
has been greatly improved since his time, and an able Professor 
of Mathematics, from the University of Cambridge, placed at the 
head of it. A plan has also been brought to maturity, and is now 
in progress of execution, (with, as we observe, the happiest 
promises of success,) for introducing a superior class of ap- 
prentices to the master shipwrights, for the purpose of studlying 
the theory of naval architecture on mathematical principles. A 
for those admirable institutions we are not indebted to ‘ naval men ;’ 
but to those ‘landmen who despise maritime skill,’ and whose 
study it is to ‘ depress seamanship.’ 

With regard to ‘ Naval Artillery,’ we believe that the construc- 
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tion of our pieces of ordnance is founded on principles as sound 
and scientific, and the use of them quite as well understood, in 
England as in France; while the quality of gunpowder made in 
the latter country is not to be compared with that manufactured 
here. As to ‘ Naval Tactics,’ we may observe, that the practice 
of the last and present wars has rendered it quite unnecessary for 
our officers to have recourse to France for information on those 
heads. It would have been but justice, however, to the reputa- 
tion of his countryman, had the gallant admiral excepted ‘ Clerk’s 
Naval Tactics’ from the sweeping observation, that ‘ not a single 
original work worthy of consideration has been published on this 
subject.’ The work, to say the least of it, is both ‘ original’ and 
ingenious, and, if we mistake not, has been deemed worthy of 
‘ consideration’ by very eminent and distinguished naval officers. 
After all, that system of tactics, best suited to the valour and skill 
of British seamen, will probably be found in the concise and 
comprehensive instruction of the immortal Nelson; ‘ Lay your 
ship alongside one of the enemy, and you cannot do far amiss.’ 
Other officers were pretty much of the same opinion long before 
the time of Nelson. In 1780, when Admiral me commanded 
the channel fleet, of which Rear-admiral Kempenfelt was captain, 
the latter had taken great pains to put together a code of signals, 
with which he used to exercise the fleet to their mutual satisfaction. 
One day they discovered, as they thought, the enemy’s fleet. The 
code of signals was resorted to ; but, in the hurry and anxiety to get 
at the enemy, the manceuvres did not go on quite so well as before. 
Geary, growing impatient, and, recollecting perhaps the example 
of his old commander, Sir Edward Hawke, ‘ who grasped at vic- 
tory by an irregular attack,’* ran up to Kempenfelt, and seizing 
him by the hand, exclaimed with great emphasis, ‘ Now my dear 
Kempy do, for God’s sake, throw your signals overboard, and make 
that which we al] understand,— to bring the enemy to close 
action.”” We are ready, therefore, to admit, as far as regards 
‘ Naval Signals,’ that there was a time, and that within the recol- 
lection of Admiral Patten, when the system of signals was as de- 
fective as it well could be ; but since the improvement of Kempen- 
felt’s numerical flags by Lord Howe, it has continued ina state of 
progressive amendment to the present day ; and, we think we may 
venture to assert, without fear of contradiction, that there is now 
in use, in the British fleet, as complete a code of signals as can 
possibly be desired, and much superior to any that are in use 
by the enemy. By means of this code, and Popham’s telegraph, 
as it is called, whatever is necessary to be known can be readily 


Sir John Lindsay's evidence on Adwiral Keppel's court-martial, 
communicated, 
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communicated. Of this we had a striking example, in that sub- 
lime monition, conveyed to, and simultaneously understood by, 
fifteen thousand men, in the awful hour of that tremendous battle, 
which gave to England the most decisive and splendid of her vic- 
tories, but deprived her of the greatest of her heroes—‘ EN@LAND 
EXPECTS EVERY MAN WILL DO HIS DUTY. 

When Admiral Patten thinks proper to sneer at our ‘ maritime 
managers’ for ‘ fostering and instructing foreign sea officers ;’ and 
to consider their being received into our ships of war for naval 
instruction, as a proof of the ‘contemptible light in which naval 
skill is viewed by the rulers of this i empire,’ while it shows, 
he says, ‘in what estimation the superior skill of British seamen 
and sea officers is held in all the maritime states ;’ we shall only 
observe, that his first position is something very like nonsense, and 
at all events that the conclusion drawn from it does not follow 
from the premises ; the latter position is indeed fatal to the doctrine. 
which he is labouring to establish. 

We proceed to the consideration of the second head, 
namely, ‘that naval management should be entrusted to naval 
men,’ or, in other words, that the first lord of the admiralty should 
be a professional man. On this point wée\have the misfortune 
again to differ from the admiral, and wé deem it right to assigt 
our reasons for it. In the first place, then, if distinguished success 
be any criterion of good management, we believe that facts will 
be found to be all against him. The proudest triumphs, the most 
brilliant victories, have been achieved by fleets and squadrons pre- 
pared and distributed by the direction, and under the management, 
of landmen. ‘Thus the battle of Rodney with Don Juan de Lan- 
gara, his splendid victory of the 12th of April, 1782; the defeat 
of the French fleet on the Ist of June, 1794; the victories of Cape 
St. Vincent and of Camperdown in 1797; of the Nile in 1798; 
the battle of Copenhagen in 1801; and the total defeat of the 
combined fleets of France and Spain before Trafalgar, were all 
obtained by fleets prepared and commanded by officers appointed 
by landmen. For although Lord Barham presided at the board 
of admiralty, when the last and most brilliant of those victories 
was achieved, we consider his lordship more of a civilian than a 
seaman ; besides, the ships engaged were fitted and prepared by 
Lord Melville’s directions, a large proportion of them by doubling 
and cross-bracing, according to a plan of Snodgrass; so far was 
a ‘landman’ from rejecting what was considered as an improve- 
ment. In like manner, though Lord St. Vincent actually sat at 
the board when the battle of Copenhagen was fought, yet all the 
preparations were made under Lord Spencer’s superintendance ; 
and although a naval lord presided on the 12th of April, 1782, yet 
the arrangements and disposition were actually made by his prede- 
cessor 
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cessor Lord Sandwich.: It was on this occasion that Lord North, 
on addressing himself to the new ministry in the House of Com- 
mons, observed, ‘It is true you have triumphed, but you fought 
with Philip’s troops. 

Facts then, as far as splendid naval victories are concerned, are 
all in favour of landmen ; and, unless we are greatly mistaken, we 
shall be borne out in saying, that public opinion, as well as the 


general feeling of the service, runs in the same direction. The _ 


truth is, that, in the first place, a professional man, from the very 
nature of the service, cannot divest himself of predilections and 
prejudices in favour of particular individuals. ‘ Sea officers,’ says 
Admiral Patten, ‘ are shut up together in ships, even for years, and 
excluded from the rest of the world, and in consequence are better 
known by each other.’ This we believe to be perfectly true, 
and it is this knowledge of each other, this uninterrupted inter- 
course, this union of sentiments, those lasting friendships thus 
contracted, that unfit naval men for naval management. If a man 
indeed can be supposed so far to divest himself of the best feelings 
of human nature, from the moment that he takes his seat at the 
admiralty board, as to shake off at once all recollections of the 
companions of his early days, those who gained laurels by his side, 
who shared his dangers, and partook in all his pleasures, then 
indeed the objection, on the score of prejudice, might be got 
over ; but such a supposition militates against all experience. We 
have no desire to rake up the ashes of the dead, or to disturb the 
repose of the dying, by a retrospective view of the naval manage- 
ment of naval men; but we may be permitted to observe, that 
such a view would afford but a bad specimen of that harmony and 
cordial co-operation so desirable in all great bodies of men, and 
nant particularly so im that which constitutes the navy of Great 
ritain. 

In the second place, when Admiral Patten contends for placing 
naval management in naval hands, we presume that nothing short 
of a complete seaman should, according to his ideas, preside at 
the board of admiralty. Now to become such, it is necessary to 
enter the service not later than fourteen or fifteen years of age ; 
the youngster, thus entering, will be one and twenty before he can 
be qualified to obtain the commission of a lieutenant. He can- 
not now, as in the days of Admiral Patten, have his name on the 
books of one of his majesty’s ships, and the time of his servitude 
going on, while he is actually at school ; he cannot now sling his 
cot in the cockpit, and eat. his commons at Cambridge on the same 
day. ‘He must be borne on the books, and actually serve on 
board one or more of his majesty’s ships, six complete years ;’ * 
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and to guard against false certificates of age, good conduct, or 


time of service, the naval instructions pronounce the tremendous 
anathema of ‘ dismissal from the naval service,’ even if the fraud 
should not be discovered until he who practised it has attained the 
highest rank in that service. Having obtaimed the commission of 
lieutenant he must serve two, he may serve ten, years before he is 
qualified for that of a commander, and one year more, probably a 
dozen years, with this rank, before he can be advanced to that of 
post-captain. It is not likely, therefore, while the best part of a 
man’s life is employed in the acquirement of professional skill, that 
he can, at the same time, have obtained that general knowledge, 
which alone can enable him to take those broad and comprehen- 
sive views, which are inseparable from the character of a great 
statesman. 

Having thus briefly shown that neither facts, nor public opinion, 
nor education, are in favour of professional men being placed at 
the head of the admiralty, it is now time to return to our author, 
who has himself furnished us, though undesignedly, with a few 
documents to prove, that very foolish measures can be resorted to, 
even under naval management. 


‘The influence of defective knowledge is, however apparent. It is 
this deficiency which produced and spread the ridiculous terror of the 
Boulogne flotilla. This promulgated the idea that we could be in- 
vaded by boats, in the face of line of battle ships. This built Mar- 
tello towers instead of those ships, and provided contemptible defences 
against invasion. This crowded the mouths of our rivers, and the 
rivers themselves, with the most miserable stationary vessels, under 
the names of guard-ships, gun-boats, &c.; vessels, some of which 
could not be moved, and others so defective in motion as to be almost 
useless.... Every real seaman saw with pity, mingled with the most 
sovereign contempt, the administrations of this country adopt measures 
so contrary to knowledge, acquired by practical seamanship, perhaps 
with the approbation of men who had been at sea, but who probably 
by 4 as distinct from real seamen, as a tinker is from a watch-maker,’ 
p- 60. 

These are mighty silly proceedings, it must be confessed, if 
true to the extent stated by the gallant admiral, and as unlike the 
measures of real seamen as can well be imagined; yet they were 
the measures of Lord St. Vincent and his able coadjutors Rear- 
admiral Markham and Sir Thomas Trowbridge, who, we are 
rather inclined to think, understood seamanship somewhat better 
than a tinker can be supposed to understand the machinery of a 
watch. But to proceed, 

‘ These measures, and these vessels, are now known to be what they 
really were, that is, of no use whatever; even the enemy has seen 
the insignificance of such a sea force, and appears to have adopted 
another mode of attack. The wonderful hulks and gun-boats have 
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general wreck.’ p.61. 

‘ Call you this backing your friends?” We mainly suspect that 
they will not thank you for it. But the gallant admiral does not 
stop here ; after a sneer, as indecent as it is unmerited, against ‘ our 
excellent army, our patriotic militia, and noble-minded volunteers,’ 
followed by some injudicious, though we trust unfounded, reflexions 
on the Board of ‘Admiralty respecting the mutinies of 1797, he thus 
proceeds, 

‘To these might be added the practicable plan of obstructing the 
passage of ships in navigable rivers and in tide harbours, where the 
effect of strong currents of water in deepening new channels seemed 
to be so well understood. With the still more ingenious conception of 
confining a flotilla in a dry harbour, where the deposited mass of 
stone could be removed by land-carriage at low water. And, to 
finish the climax, the adoption of the sublime invention of blowing the 
pan ships in the air, by gunpowder submerged in an element 
yielding in every direction so as to destroy the force applied to a point 
where it must meet with firm resistance.’ p. 67. 


We apprehend that Lord St. Vincent will vot feel very grateful 
to the gallant admiral for reviving the subject of the memorable stane 
expedition, notwithstanding the cold credit which in another place 
he has given to him for beimg ¢ assiduous in endeavours to discover 
errors.’ As to the noble earl being ‘ destitute of political influence,’ 
and ‘ never possessing the degree of power attached to landmen; 
who had the influence required to obtain the concurrence of the per- 
son who held the purse-strings of the state,’ we can only say that if 
Admiral Patten be in the right, the world at large has been 

iously in the wrong. The ‘ sublime invention’ which constitutes the 
Bnishing climax’ of foolish measures, enumerated by the admiral, al- 
hides, we imagine, to the clockwork machines of a man of the natne 
of Fulton, the adoption of which by the Board of Admiralty was suf- 
ficiently ridiculed in the opposition papers of the day. Now as 
Admiral Patten was a member of that very ‘ catamaran admiralty,’ 
and consequently a naval adviser of Lord "Melville we cannot but 
think it quite as unbecoming in him to revive this subject, as it is 
indiscreet to recal to our minds that of the stone expedition. If 
the measure appeared to him so silly, as to bring merited contempt 
upon the board, it was his duty to have remonstrated against it ; if 
he did remonstrate, but without effect, it would have been more 
dignified in him to resign his seat, than to continue at the board ; 
at any rate, he might have abstained from proclaiming to the 
world his present opinion of the folly of such an experiment, as, 
by his own account, ‘all these mysterious, all these profound 
schemes, have not only been countenanced, but actually prepared 
for execution by those who had the management of the naval am 
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of this country,’ (p.68.); among whom was the gallant admiral 
of the white squadron. _ 

But this unfortunate advocate for naval management being 
placed in the hands of naval lords, still proceeds to give fresh in- 
stances of their blundering incapacity. 

‘ During that short peace (of Amiens), experience demonstrated, 
that not a single line of battle ship could be manned with volunteer 
seamen in more, (we suppose he means less) than a twelvemonth. The 
ministry at that time asserted, that fifty line of battle ships could be 
prepared for service in two months. But it was found that they meant 
ships without seamen.’ p. 75. 

What simpletons must Lord St. Vincent and his coadjutors 
have been, not to distinguish between a ship, and the animal 
that manages it! This is naval skill and naval management with a 
vengeance! Surely the admiral cannot mean to insinuate that his 
lordship was looking forward to the arrival of that glorious period, 
when by the perfectibility of the human mind, so happily imagined 
by Condorcet, and of human inventions, so practically demonstrated 
by Godwin, ships, as well as ploughs, might reasonably be ex- 
pected to regulate their own movements. 

We do not think it necessary to pursue this subject ; enough has 
been said to show that the admiral has injured the cause which he 
volunteered to support. For our own parts, we have no other 
predilection for a landman being placed at the head of our naval 
affairs, than that which arises from a couscientious belief, that the 
great body of our brave defenders are strongly impressed with a 
feeling, that move attention will be paid to their representations, 
and more substantial justice rendered to their claims by one, who 
comes to the administration of this department unprejudiced to- 
wards any particular class of men, than by a seaman who cannot 
possibly be unbiassed in making his selections. We are fully aware 
that the bow of Ulysses is not to be bent by every stripling, and 
that great talent is required to wield the mighty machine, on 
which our safety and existence as a nation must chiefly depend ; 
but we cannot persuade ourselves, as Admiral Patten seems to 
think, that there is any witchcraft in the management of mari- 
time affairs; the detail of which, after all, is, and always must 
be, left to naval men, whoever may preside. For instance, there 
is now at the Board of Admiralty an admiral, a vice-admiral, 
and a rear-admiral, all of whom have seen good service, to advise 
and assist the first lord: at the navy-board, there are two rear- 
admirals, and three old post-captains ; and in each of the great 
dock-yards of the kingdom, as well as at the naval establish- 
ments abroad, there is a commissioner, who is an old post-cap- 


- tain, one or more master attendants, who are old and experienced 


masters in the service, and the best master shipwrights that can be 
selected. 
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selected. It cannot surely then be said with propriety, that the 
naval affairs of this kingdom are committed. to the care of ‘ land- 
men.’ We cannot suppose the gallant admiral means to carry his 
veneration for ‘ seamanship’ so far, as to expect that the first lord 
of the admiralty should superintend the stowing of the hold, or give 
directions for the iron ballast being ‘ winged up,’ or kept down; still 
less that he should take a trip to instruct the ship's company toclear 
hawse, cat the anchor, reef the topsails,&c. In our estimation, the du- 
ties of his office are mainly different.—To keep up a sufticient and 
effective force of ships and men; to make a proper distribution of that 
force, according to the state and the probable views of the enemy in 
different parts of the world; to provide an adequate supply of 
naval stores ; to appoint approved officers to important commands ; 
to attend to the claims of long and meritorious services ; to pre- 
serve the established discipline of the fleet, and to enforce obedi- 
ence to instructions; to check all wasteful and unnecessary expen- 
diture ; to see that due attention to economy be observed iw all 
the dock-yards, and civil establishments of the navy, at home and 
abroad, and to husband all our resources—these are, in our opinion, 
among the important and essential duties of a first lord of the 
admiralty. And we feel it to be due ‘to the character of him,* who 
now presides at that board, to declare our firm conviction, that, 
if an unceasing attention to the duties of his office, an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the naval history of his country, a vigorous under- 
standing, a manly cast of character with a disposition to conciliate, 
and an anxious oe oe to promote the interests, the comforts, and 
the honour of those brave men, to whom the best defence of the 
nation is entrusted—if qualifications such as these can be said to 
hold out a fair promise, then may we with confidence affirm, that 
the lustre of the British navy will not be tarnished in his hands, 
but that its energies will continue to be maintained, and its power 
exerted, to the satisfaction of the country, and probably to that of 
the gallant admiral himself ; notwithstanding his antipathies against 
‘landmen ,’ antipathies which, by many points of resemblance, have 
forcibly reminded us of the feelings which prompted, and the taste 
which uttered, the amphibious imvectives of that venerable com- 
mander, Commodore Trunnion. 

We do not know whether Admiral Patten be ignorant of what 
is highly deserving of notice, that the mstructions and standing 
orders for the officers and commissioners of the navy, and those for 
the respective officers of the dock-yards, by which the civil govern- 
ment of the navy has been regulated down to the present time, 
were drawn up, nearly a century and a half ago, by a ‘landman.’ 
The numerous MS. volumes in the Pepysian library at Cambridge, 


* The Right Honourable Charles Yorke. — 
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are a proud monument of the extraordinary knowledge, the talents, 
and the industry of Mr. Samuel Pepys, secretary of the admiralty 
under the Duke of York, when lord high-admiral of Great 
Britain. 

We come now to the third and last head, ‘ The prevalence of 
parliamentary influence in all appointments.’ 

* Parliamentary influence in all appointments is too obvious, and too 
trite a subject to require any particular notice here, these pages being 
destined to prove to the public the necessity of maritime knowledge in 
conducting maritime affairs. But if that influence be deemed injurious 
in mushroom-like advancement in the army, it becomes doubly injurious 
in a service which requires a long experience to manage the machine, 
independent of all knowledge of that discipline which is to reconcile and 
to keep in order seamen collected by violence, and consequently in the 
habit of deeming both mutiny and desertion as privileges attached to 
their situation.’ p. 30. 


Reserving to ourselves the ‘ privilege’ of saying a few words on 
the dangerous, but unfounded, doctrine contained in the latter part 
of this extract; we proceed to shew how totally void of truth is the 
common cant about parliamentary influence in naval appomtments; 
for we cannot consider, as the Admiral appears to doy a charge of 
so serious a nature, however trite the subject may be, as undeserv- 
ing of particular notice. It is the triteness of the gallant admiral’s 
remarks, and his general and undistinguishing censure, that we have 
to complain of; and the only way to refute him is by following a 
contrary practice, and descending to particulars. It will, we con- 
ceive, be sufficient for our purpose, if we confine ourselves to the 
high commands in the navy; the greater the object, the greater 
will be the struggle to obtain it, and consequently the greater the 
activity of the influence of which we speak. No one can possibly 
persuade himself, that the appointments of Lord Nelson and Lord 
Collingwood to the command of the Mediterranean fleet were 
owing to parliamentary influence; but leaving these, let us advert 
to the several commands as they now stand. Was then, we would 
ask the gallant admiral, the appointment of Sir James Saumarez to 
the Baltic, of Sir Charles Cotton to the Mediterranean, of Ad- 
miral Drury to the East, and of Admiral Sir F. Laforey to the 
West Indies ; of Admiral Rowley to Jamaica, of Sir John Warren 
to Halifax, and of Admiral Duckworth to Newfoundland ; of Lord 
Gambier to the Channel fleet, of Sir Roger Curtis to Portsmouth, 
and Sir Robert Calder to Plymouth, were all or any one-of..these 
appointments conferred in consequence of the influence which the 
ho or their friends possessed in Parliament? Was that of 
Sir Edward Pellew to the North Sea squadron, of Lord Gardner 
to Yarmouth, of Admiral Campbell to the Downs, of the Retr 
Admirals Sir Samuel Hood, Martin, .and Freemantle to subofdi- 
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pate commands in the Mediterranean, of Admiral Berkley to Lis- 
bon, the effect of parliamentary influence? or, to descend a little 
lower, was it the influence of Parliament that sent Lord Cochrane 
to command the fire ships in Basque Roads? if so, it must then 
be admitted that His Majesty has made choice of the best natured 
Administration upon record: for withdut pretending to much par- 
liamentary experience, we cannot but know that many of those 
officers, and most of their friends, are, when in the House of 
Commons, usually to be found on the opposition benches. Nay, 
to bring the matter home to the gallant admiral’s own bosom, 
we will ask, if it was parliamentary influence that obtained him 
promotion when first-lieutenant of the Royal Oak, or raised him to 
the rank of post-captain? Was it this baneful influence, which he 
tells us ‘is so well known to be exerted in a// appointments,’ that 
gave him the temporary command of the Prince George, a second 
rate, while yet a master and commander? We will answer these 
questions for him without any hesitation in the negative; and we 
will tell him moreover that it was the influence of his own merit 
which imduced the Admiralty to entrust him with so important a 
charge. Was it, we would farther ask him, parliamentary influence 
that hoisted his flag in the Downs as port admiral, and brought him 
from thence to the Board of Admiralty? or was it not rather the 
influence of his friend Sir Charles Middleton, under whom he had 
the good fortune to serve as lieutenant thirty years ago? Away then 
with this common place cant of disap inted men. If any flagrant 


proofs of such an influence are in the Admiral’s possession, let them — 


be openly brought forward. We challenge him to do it. If he can- 
not produce them, we would then recommend him, on the revisal of 
his book, to omit, as an act of justice to himself, all those splenetic 
railings against the corruption of men in power, for appointing 
‘ ignorant and presumptuous officers to important commands; and 
for entrusting the naval force of this country to men completely 
ignorant of both the theory and the practice of maritime defence; 
as well as incompetent to judge of the characters of the officers, to 
whom they are to entrust the salvation of the state.’ p. 63. 

We would just put one question more to Admiral Patten, arising out 
of this part of his subject— Does he really believe that the son, brother, 
er cousin of a Member of Parliament must, therefore, be a less me- 
ritorious officer than another who may stand in the same degree of 
relationship with a naval First Lord of the Admiralty, or one who 
may have the honour of walking his quarter-deck? Of two 
candidates for employment, of equal ability and of equal standing, 
will he pretend to say that if First Lord of the Admiralty 
should happen to prefer the friend or relation of a Member of 
Parliament, such au appointment ought to be immediately stig- 
matized as the result of parliamentary influence? Weak indeed 
must 
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must that First Lord of the Admiralty be, who, with the full and 


uncontrouled patronage of the naval service, suffers his judgment 
to be biassed by any mfluence but that which attaches to long and 
meritorious services and established character; and we again re- 
peat, that the best security for due attention being paid to the 
claims of the great body of naval officers will be found in the un- 
se and unprejudiced mind of an able, upright, and honourable 
civilian. 

With unfeigned concern, we now advert to the latter part of the 

ragraph above quoted. [tis known, and has long been a sub- 
ject of regret, that the mode of manning the fleet forms an 
anomaly in the constitution of our free government; but so much 
have imperious necessity and long usage sanctioned the practice, 
that the most violent reformers and outrageous philanthropists have 
carefully abstained from bringing a subject of so delicate a nature 
into — discussion. What excuse then can possibly be found for 
an officer who has attained the highest rank in the service, who 
denies having any cause for discontent, who makes no complaint 
of being neglected or unrewarded, and who from his standing on 
the list may one day expect to arrive at the enviable situation of 
* Admiral of the Fleet,’ what possible excuse, we say, can be found 
for one so circumstanced proclaiming to the world that British 
seamen ‘ collected by violence’ are, in consequence thereof, ‘ in 
the habit of deeming both mutiny and desertion as privileges at~ 
tached to their situation.’ At a moment like the present, when not 


- only the liberties of Great Britain, but the only remaining hope of 


the civilized world, rest chiefly on the exertions of the British navy, 
is it politic, is it becoming, is it honest we would ask, for an officer 
of Admiral Patten’s rank, to hold out opinions of so dangerous a 
tendency, were they even true? But how shall we characterise 
those assertions, if they be false? How, but as foul and malignant 
libels on our brave seamen! They know too well the enormity of 
the crimes of mutiny and desertion, and the punishment which, by 
the Articles of War, awaits every man ‘in and belonging to the 
fleet,’ no rfiatter how he came there, who shall be found guilty of 
either, to entertain the senseless notion that these are ‘ privileges 
attached to their situation.’ ‘They know too that every attention 
has been paid, every indulgence granted, to make their situation as 
comfortable as the nature of the service is capable of admitting; 
and in return they are satisfied and grateful. Their condition 
indeed was never so good, the frcerdt 3 state of discipline never 
better than at this moment: and the bappy effects resulting from it, 
are proclaimed to the world in every gazette. 

After endeavouring to find fault with every part of the present 
system of naval management, we naturally expected that the gal- 
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lant admiral would have something of his own to propose in lieu 
of it; and accordingly we find towards the couclusion of his book, 
‘a sketch of a plan for attaching real seamen to the royal navy.’ 
And here, by the way, we think we have discovered the secret 
wound which rankles in his bosom, and the principal cause of his 
dislike to a ‘landman’ being placed at the head of the Board of 
Admiralty. The ideas ov which his plan is grounded were com- 
municated, it seems, to Lord Spencer, about two years before the 
mutinies took place in 1797, but his suggestions were not attend- 


ed to by that noble Lord, who, he tells us, ‘ greatly misapprehend- 


ed the whole subject.’ p.65. And, as projectors are persevering 
people, and not easily put out of conceit with the offspring of their 
own brain, it may readily be supposed that the Admiral’s plan was 
brought before Lord Melville, who gave him a seat at the Board; 
but with no better success; hence the sneer against catamarans. 
From his friend Lord Barham it cannot be supposed that he would 
withhold his plan; still nothmg was done upon it; and hence the 
gentle thrust at the Board of Revision, ‘ whose object, he says, 
* would seem to be that of looking out for matter to continue its 
labours, rather than to present any thing useful.’ p. 18. We leave 
to Lord Barham and his coadjutors, the task of answering this part 
of the book. 

We have but few observations to make on his ‘ plan for attaching 
real seamen to the royal navy.’ His first proposal is to increase 
the pay of the warrant officers, and to fix it by some ‘ infallible 
criterion ;’ for instance, ‘ that their emoluments should exceed the 
advantages arising to masters of merchant vessels aggregately con- 
sidered.’ A more fallible criterion he could not well have stum- 
bled upon; some of these masters having 8/., some 10/., and others 
even 20/. a month; some having shares in the vessels they com- 
mand, and others in the cargoes, and almost all of them carrying on 
a petty traffic of their own. The admiral leaves entirely out of 
sight the important circumstance of the pay of warrant officers 
bemg continued to them for /ife, and of the pensions granted to 
their widows; he seems to forget that the pay and emoluments of 
masters of merchantinen cease with their capacity to serve ; and 
that they have no provision to look forward to for accident, old age, 
or infirmities. If therefore the immediate pay and emoluments of 
warrant officers are somewhat less than the earnings of masters of 
merchantmen, their situation is eventually by no means inferior, and 

rhaps, on the whole, is more eligible. But we are told that ‘ va- 
luable seamen refuse to accept them, (that is warranis,) or accept 
them only to desert, without being subject to corporeal punishment, 
for such is the rule with respect to this class of officers.’ p. 82. 
We know of no such rule in the service, nor do we believe that 
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any such exists. We know, however, that desertion, by the 16th 
article of war, is punishable with ‘ death, or such other punishment 
as the circumstances of the offence shall deserve, and a court-mar- 
tial shall think fit; and, under so dreadful a penalty, none but a 
profligate, or a madman, would voluntarily put himself into a con- 
dition to be hanged in order to escape a flogging. With great con- 
fidence we can assure the gallant admiral, that the situations of 
Warrant officers are not now ‘ filled by men of inferior or doubtful 
characters, who encourage mutiny, wink at desertion, and some- 
times join the seamen in both these alarming transgressions.’ p. 82. 
Such might be the case when his flag was flying at Deal. We be- 
lieve it did then frequently happen that vacancies were filled up 
with idle, skulking, along-shore fellows, hangers-on on the flag; 
but all this has been done away, aye, and under the direction of a 
‘landman’ too! _The best and most deserving seamen only are 
now taken out of ships returning from sea, and removed into the 
several flag-ships to await the vacancies which may occur; and we 
can farther assure the admiral, on very good authority, that there is 
no deficiency of candidates, nor any deiiclectin expressed, what- 
ever he may say about his experience ‘ that warrant officers’ situa- 
tions are not attractive.’ 

Another object of his is to increase the number and pay of 
petty officers; to give them the preference of admission into 
Greenwich Hospital, or to the out-pension, and, in the event of 
their death, to continue the out-pension to their families. Farther, 
‘any of those petty officers having served 5 years during actual hos- 
tilities, to enjoy the out-pension of Greenwich during life, amenable 
to a call for future service; for 15 years service to have double the 
out-pension, and a silver anchor as a badge of distinction,’ We have 
but one objection to make to the latter part of the admiral’s plan ;—., 
the adoption of it would turn adrift the 2,500 poor old sailors now 
within the Hospital, and deprive the 4000 and upwards, who enjoy 
the out-pension, of all future support from it ; for we will venture to, 
assert that, on the present extended scale of the navy, the plan, if 
adopted, would swallow up the whole of the revenues of that mag- 
nificent establishment. The number and the pay of petty officers 
have both been increased, not perhaps exactly according to Admiral 
Patten’s scale, but in such proportion as was deemed expedient. 
They have also received an increased share of prize-money ; but 
the Admiral says that ‘ prize-money has no perceptible influence 
on the mind of a seaman.’ ‘This is not one of the least strikin 
proofs of the Admiral’s ignorance of human nature: man, in al 
conditions of life, is influenced by the prospect of eventual good, 
however distant or uncertain. 

The second part of the plan proposes the institution of a society 
of seamen, for the purpose of a voluntary registration; to — 
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from those who do not register themselves, all the benefits and en- 
couragements given to seamen by existing acts of parliament; to 
refuse them all bounties, leave of absence, &c. ‘ That all registered 
seamen voluntarily entering the navy, and faithfully servmg five 
ars, shall have five pounds a year upon being regularly discharged, 
m order to encourage voluntary registration; and, that a duty of 
one shilling a ton be laid on all merchant vessels carryimg unregis- 
tered seamen.” So many schemes on this subject have been pro- 
posed by able and intelligent men, and so many considerations and 
difficulties have constantly arisen in the progress of carrying them 
info execution, that we fear the crude and undigested project of 
Admiral Patten is not likely to meet with much attention. 
’ We now take our leave of the Admiral with a few observations 
on the concluding paragraph of his book. 

‘ The patriotic sentiments which pervade this nation are so conspi- 
cuous, that the weakest attempts to preserve its independence will be 
tolerated. To this universal sentiment the subject of the natural de- 
fence of this kingdom is submitted, although zeal may have superseded 
judgment in the execution of this design. The view may be false, the 
principle erroneous, but the beneficent intention can searcely be 
doubted, when the effects of this communication are evidently unpro+ 
mising, from the consequences of revealing invidious truths to the un- 
willing ears of powerful men.’ p. 74. 

Most willing as we are to give him full credit for ‘ his beneficent 
intentions,’ we deem it but a poor excuse for publishing to all the 
world ‘ false views,’ ‘ erroneous principles’ which cannot possibly 
be productive of any good, and may be attended with mischievous 
consequences to the naval service and the nation. Such a plea is 
only deserving of attention that it may be reprobated, as being 
équally weak and wicked with the principles which it would excuse. 

There is nothing extraordimary in his having flattered himself into 
an opinion that a very ‘ weak attempt’ to preserve the indepen- 
dence of the country would be ‘tolerated;’ but, in making this 
weak attempt, if he had any doubts, that ‘ his zeal may have out- 
run his judgment,’ that his ‘ views may be false’ and his ‘ principle 
erroneous,’ of what avail are his ‘ beneficent intentions? Surely he 
has not, he cannot have, exercised them for the mere gratification 
of ‘ revealing invidious truths to the unwilling ears of powerful 
men?’ This would be to suppose him to harbour feelings which we 
are pretty certain he does not possess. ‘Though the view he has 
taken of the subject bea gloomy one, and exactly such as we should 
have expected to come from some of the growlers mentioned in the 
former part of this article, we are fully persuaded that the gallant 
Admiral is, at heart, a true friend to our brave seamen; and that he 
was swayed im his ‘ weak attempt’ bya wish to promote the honour 
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and interests of the British navy. But we most sincerely hope that 
he will write no more books; or, (if the itch of scribbling should 
still continue,) that he will not think, now that he kas brought his 
crazy vessel into port, of putting to sea again until he has given her 
large repairs, and by very considerable additions of ballast, con- 
trived to keep her steady and upright in the water. 


Arr. III. A Description of the Feroe Islands, containing an 
Account of their Situation, Climate, and Productions; together 
with the Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants, their Trade, 
&c. By the Rev. G. Landt. Illustrated with a Map and other 
Engravings. ‘Translated from the Danish. 8vo. pp. 426. Lon- 
don. Longman. 1810. 


Two and twenty rocky islands, lying between the latitudes of 

61° 15’ and 62° 21’, extend 67 miles in length from North to 
South, and 45 in breadth from East to West. Ab ovium multitu- 
dine, says Arngrim Jonas, Fereyjar, seu rectius Faareyjar dicte 
sunt. But though faar in Danish signifies a sheep, and oe an island, 
Landt distrusts this derivation of the word Feroe, because he is not 
certain that faar was used in the same sense by the Norwegians ; 
and he traces it to jier, feathers, from the abundance procured from 
the sea-fowl there, or to fiar or fiarn, far distant. The islands 
consist of a group of steep rocks or hills, lying so close to each 
other, that their bases are merely separated by a brook. Towards 
the sea they generally terminate in perpendicular rocks, from two to 
three hundred fathoms in height ; those which decline more gradual- 
ly have, for the most part, two or three sloping terraces, formed’ by 
projecting rocks, and covered with grass. The sides of some are 
formed of hillocks, lying close like the hills themselves, and appear- 
ing, especially when covered with snow, like tents. There are no 
vallies of any extent among them, only a few broken and craggy 
dales between their summits. ‘The sides are in many places so 
steep, that no earth can remain on them; and from many of the 
heights, where mould might otherwise collect, it is swept away by 
the winds. In those parts which are arable the depth of soil never 
exceeds four feet ; frequently it is not more than eight inches. Strata 
of basaltic columns are found among the hills; in the isle of Suderoe 


they extend to a considerable height, and from the base of the hill 


stretch out several fathoms into the sea, gradually lowering til! they 
are lost beneath the water. The relationship of the Feroe islands 
to Staffa and the Giants Causeway is evident; but it must be left 
to the Neptunists and Vulcanists to settle the pedigree. Deep fis- 
sures of considerable length are met with between the hills; ca- 
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verns also are frequent in the shores, the favourite haunts of seals ; 
some of these extend so far, that a boat may enter a hundred fa- 
thoms; some pass through a hill, and are open at both ends ; some 
stretch through a whole island. 

There are a few fresh-water lakes among the hills; the largest is 
only two miles in circumference : torrents are of course numerous, 
and afford great facilities for water-mills. Some falls appear only 
after heavy rain: if a strong wind happens to blow toward the rock, 
the water is dispersed like a shower ; if the wind be like a hurricane, 
none of the water is seen to fall, the whole is driven up into the 
atmosphere like a thick mist, which is sometimes glorified with a 
rainbow. The most remarkable fall is called Fosaa, in Nordstromoe; 
it consists of two, one below the other, each computed at from 70 
to 100 feet. Landt was assured that trouts had been seen to work 
their way up it. A warm spring in Osteroe, called Varmakieldi, is 
the Spa of the Feroe islanders. ‘They used to assemble there at 
Midsummer, to use the water as a remedy, and to amuse themselves, 
Their faith in its medical properties has abated; but the good Pastor, 
who employed his leisure among them in collecting information for 
this very interesting volume, says that they derive material benefit 
from the journey and the cheerfulness of the place ; their inactive 
life and sedentary labours render them liable to various disorders, 
and the effect of change and excitement is such, that they return 
home greatly improved both in body and mind. It is then to be 
regretted that the Varmakieldi waters should go out of fashion. 
Some Danish physician should write a paper upon théir virtues for 
the Copenhagen ‘Transactions. 

_ Seventeen of these islands are inhabited. They were first peo- 
pled, according to Landt, in the ninth century, by some Norwe- 
Fane, who, being discontented with their King, the famous Harold 
arfager, retired here, and supported themselves, after the manner 
of their fathers, by piracy. It is however apparent, from what this 
author himself states, that some of these islanders are of a different 
race: the natives of the southern isles, he says, have round faces, 
are of lower stature, speak more rapidly, and are much livelier in 
their actions than those of the northern. These, therefore, are evi- 
dently of Finnish extraction; and it is owing to the mixture 
of this race that the language is not purely Norse. Magnus the Good 
reduced these islands to obedience : since that time they have belonged 
to Norway, and upon the union of the two crowns were annexed to 
Deumark. During the present war, the conduct of some British 
privateers who landed here and upon Iceland, excited the attention 
of Government ; and an Order of Council was issued, declaring 
that these inoffensive islanders were not to be molested in conse- 
quence of the war between Great Britain and Denmark, and that 
. they 
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they might continue im perfect security the little traffic which they 
carried on with the mother country. Such is the temper with which 
this country makes war; while the system of its enemies is to ag- 
gravate the evils of hostility by the wanton infliction of private and 
individual misery. 

This is not the only advantage which the Feroe islands have de- 
rived from the remoteness of their situation. Too distant, too un- 
inviting, and, above ail, too unproductive to be coveted, they have 
never been granted by the Crown to any petty tyrants, and thus have 
escaped those feudal oppressions which degrade the Danes, and still 
(though in a mitigated degreee) disgrace the Scotch islands. They 
are therefore a contented and a happy people. From their Govern- 
ment they derive just sufficient assistance to prevent them from 
losing the little degree of civilization which they have attained. 
The population in 1782 amounted to 4409: the revenue in 1790 
to 3172 rix-dollars ;* it arises from the royal domains, quit-rents, 
and taxes; the latter are light, and the greater part of all 1s paid in 
produce; only the wool, which is thus paid, is sold at a fixed price 
to the poor at Thorshavn (the capital of the largest isle) to pre- 
vent a scarcity of it. Their ecclesiastical establishment is propor- 
tionately inexpensive. ‘The islands are divided, or rather clustered, 
into seven parishes, composed of thirty-nine congregations, each 
having its church: the yearly revenue of each church amounts (in 
general) from ten to twenty rix-dollars ; so that the income of the 
greatest pluralist does not exceed five and twenty pounds. And 
here indeed the labourer may truly be said to be worthy of his hire. 
The long journies which the clergyman must undertake are equally 
difficult and laborious; there is no carriage road: in many places 
the country is so craggy, that it is impossible to ride; and in all 
places the snow early in autumn and late in spring renders it imprac- 
ticable. In one parish the church-path (though always the best, and 
often the only road in these islands) is so steep and narrow, that at 
funerals the corpse is fastened to a board, and carried upon men’s 
shoulders. At one island it is necessary to hoist the clergyman by 
a rope from his boat, there being no other means of landing. Ou 
those Suadays when the clergyman does not attend, the parishioners 
meet at church, where one of them officiates and reads a printed 
sermon. ‘There is not a single school or schoolmaster throughout 
all the islands: parents instruct their children themselves ; and if at 
any time they have not leisure, a neighbour will undertake the task. 
All of them can read, except a few persons of very great age; an 
exception which proves that the people have advanced in civilization : 
they are fond of reading, and the Pastor says that he found his pa- 


* The rix dollar is about four shillings. 
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rishioners-very well instructed in the Christian religion, and often 
thoroughly acquainted with the. Bible. 

Thus the Feroese resemble the Scotch in the religious and moral 
part of their character as well as in the poverty of their church esta- 
blishment, and the almost total privation of religious ceremonies. 
This is to be attributed to their habits of humble and laborious 
life; partly also it must be ascribed to their situation, their cli- 
mate, and their perilous employments in fishing and fowling: bei 
familiar with danger, they are associated as it were with the ele- 
ments and with the forms of nature. Under like circumstances the 
savage and the sailor become superstitious, because they are unin- 
structed: the Feroese, like the Scotch, have their pastor and their 
Bible; and therefore faith, which is an appetite of the human 
mind, finds its proper food. 

‘In regard to the mental qualities of these people,’ says Landt, 
‘ they are much more ingenious than might be expected in so insu- 
lated an abode: but if in this respect they surpass the inhabitants 
of a great part of other Danish provinces, (which, however, he 
adds, I am far from asserting,) they are certainly indebted for this 
advantage to their state of freedom, and the little restraint they are 
under in conversing with each other.’ ‘The writer here shows im- 
perfectly his opinion that the Feroese are in general superior to the 
Danes, though he does not think fit to assert it in Denmark ; and 
he has assigned the true cause: they are a freer people. They 
reckon readily by head, summing up even fractions with facility. 
Many of them are good chess-players. Their practical knowledge 
of astronomy is such, that in clear weather they can determine by 
the stars the hour of the night.. One of their methods of dividing 
time is peculiar to themselves: they reckon the day and night by 
eight okter, of three hours each ; these again are reduced into half- 
okters, and they name them according to the point of the compass 
on which the sun is at the time. thus East-North-East is half past 
four in the morning; East is six; East-South-East, half past seven. 
Landt says that okt is certainly a corruption of vike, a week; but 
as the week consists of seven days, the derivation is surely untenable, 
and okt may obviously be rendered an eighth. 

The Feroese are a sober people, though, like all inhabitants of 
high northern latitudes, they are fond of strong liquors. Even at 
their weddings they seldom drink to mtoxication; but in their places 
of trade, communication with the Danes has corrupted their own 
simple manners. ‘The men dress plainly; the women are covetous of 
foreign ornaments. Since the time of Eve, the Tempter has changed 
his lure, and baits for the vanity, not the appetite of the sex. Landt 
praises the honesty of the people, and especially in cases of ship- 
wreck. They claim a third of what they save as salvage; but they 
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exert themselves to the utmost to save as much as possible from the 
wreck, never secrete any part of it, take the sailors into their houses, 
maintain them at free cost, and give them money at their departure. 
The Pastor will not admit that his flock are addicted to any other 
faults than talkativeness, a little envy of their wealthier neighbours, 
and a little idleness. It is curious that the gout should be found 
among their diseases :—the Scotch regard it as a fit punishment for 
the luxurious living of the English; and yet it exists among these 

r and temperate islanders. ‘The author attributes it to their 
imprudence in throwing themselves on their beds to rest without 
pulling off their clothes, when they come home wet; he says, also, 
that the excessive heat of their apartments, and the bad custom of 
sitting close to the fire, dispose them to be goutish when exposed 
to the least cold or sharpness of the wind. Malignant catarrhal 
fevers commonly attack all the inhabitants without exception, on 
sudden changes of the weather, especially in autumn and spring : 
foreigners who settle in Feroe are generally free from this disease 
during the first two years. It is prevalent in Iceland also; but 
more so in the interior than along the shores. Leprosy was once 
very common ; it has now almost totally disappeared ; a fact which, 
in this instance, cannot be accounted for by any change of habits. 
The stone is more common than in other countries, and frequently 
proves fatal: Landt inquires whether it may not be occasioned by 
eating bread baked in the ashes, a portion of which necessarily ad- 
heres to the crust. The most singular disease among them shows 
itself in a great many small bladders surrounded with a red ring ; 
it is remedied by bathing them with a decoction of ground liver- 
wort, or by fumigating the part with conferva, first dried, and then 
placed on burning coals: but when these blisters spread over the 
whole body they prove mortal. Some superstition is mingled with 
most of their modes of cure: they have, however, one remedy which 
is singularly rude. When the uvula falls down, they cut off a por- 
tion of it, and no other bad effect has been experienced from the 
operation than a continual hoarseness. 

It is fully believed by old people in these islands, that the sun 
and moon rise to a greater altitude than they did formerly. There 
are villages where the sun is never seen during some of the winter 
months; and where of course the day. on which he begins to be 
visible is exactly known; but, in 1798, they say it was seen two 
days earlier than it ought to have been. Landt leaves the cause of 
this phenomenon, if it be indeed truly represented, to be investi- 
gated by astronomers: the change, however, is too great and too 
sudden to be possible ; and as the question is, whether these Feroese 
were, in this mstance, inaccurate observers, or the sun was irregular 
in his course, such an alternative admits of little hesitation. It has 
net 
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not been observed here as it has in the Zetlands, that the Northern 
lights are less frequent than they were formerly. ‘The winds are 
tremendous; they descend from the hills to the shore; raise clouds 
of sand, and sweep them along the bays and creeks; sometimes 
they impel large stones which are lying on the hills, and roll 
them forward like balls. Landt even affirms, that they tear the 
turf from the sides of the hills; roll it together like a sheet of lead, 
and precipitate it into the vallies. Another instance of their vehe- 
mence which he positively asserts, is, that frequently on the west 
side of Skeelling, the highest mountain in the whole group, the 
wind forces out huge masses of the projecting rocks which fall down, 
emitting flames and smoke. The translator perceives the impro- 
bability of this account, and endeavours to explain it by saying ¢ it 
is possible that sparks elicited by the collision of the falling mass 
against the rocks, may set fire to some sulphureous or other inflam- 
muble matter ;’ but we know of no inflammable matter among na- 
ture’s preparations which can thus easily be ignited. It is hardly 
a more plausible supposition to suspect that they may be volcanic 
appearances; for these could scarcely exist without unequivocal 
proofs of their nature. There is, however, no solution which we 
should so unwillingly admit as that of imputing direct falsehood to 
an author whose work every where bears marks of well-meaning, 
and to whom no possible motive can be ascribed for deviating m 
this instance from his usual veracity. ‘ 

During these wind-storms travellers are in great danger ; as soon 
as they hear the hurricane bellowing among the hills, if on horse- 
back, they immediately dismount, if on foot they fall flat on the 
earth to avoid being thrown down, and perhaps dashed to pieces. 
It is not said whether these storms are preceded by any appearances 
like those before the helm-wind of Crossfell, a phenomenon which 
they seem to resemble both in the violence of their effects, and in 
beginning upon the heights. Before one of these hurricanes, a 
cracking and crashing is heard in the houses as if they were about 
to tumble down ; such is the pressure of the air. ‘The inhabitants, 
when they take the alarm in time, place boards on the roofs of their 
houses, throw ropes over them, and fasten down the ends with heavy 
stones; otherwise the roof is not unfrequently carried away, and 
even the flooring forced up. 

In proportion as these remote specks in the ocean are without 
historical and commercial interest, they are rich in the more inter- 
esting facts of natural history. It is well known that when sailors 
wish to drive a whale away from their ship, they pump out the 
bilge water. The Feroese fishermen, by whom these huge animals are 
greatly dreaded, have not this remedy at hand; but they also have 
discovered that the whale is impatient of unpleasant odours. — 
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fix a piece of castoreum to the fork on which they wind up their 
fishing lines; and when this is thrown into the water, the whales 
presently plunge down and disappear: oil of juniper will also drive 
them off. It is by similar means that man must learn to protect 
himself against the insect tribes, the most annoying of his enemies, 
and against many of whom there is no other possible means of 
defence. ‘The white streaked eagle formerly built its nest on Tint- 
holin, one of the smallest islands of the group, but which was 
then inhabited, as is proved by the still existing ruins of some 
houses. One day an eagle darted upon an infant, which was lying 
at a little distance from its mother, and carried it to its nest; this 
was upon a rock so steep towards the summit, that the boldest 
bird catchers had never ventured to climb it: the mother, however, 
ascended ; but she came too late, the child was dead, and its eyes 
torn out. This destructive bird is no longer to be found in Feroe ; 
if at any time a solitary one strays thither, such an imvasion is the 
unica necessitas which calls the inhabitants to arms. ‘There is but 
one of the falcon tribe, the lanner, or Falco lanarius, not so large as a 
pigeon, and yet the tyrant of these islands ; the starlings, when pur- 
sued by this bird, will take shelter in a church or house, and seek 
refuge even in the presence of man. They often escape by means of 
what is called a wind-house, a building for drying meat and fish, the 
sides of which consist of laths placed at a very small distance from 
efch other: through these the starling slips, and the lanner is fre- 
quently found jammed between them, the victim of its own eager- 


ness. The little wren is called, by the Feroese, musabrouir, or the 


mouse’s brother, because, like the mouse, it creeps through the 
chinks in these wind-houses, and feasts on the dried meat. 

The martin, which in England is still considered as bringing good 
fortune to the house under the eaves of which it builds its nest, 
is regarded asa bird of ill omen in Feroe: it never builds here, and 
the islanders dread its appearance, believing that either there will be 
a destructive sickness in the country, or that a corpse will soon be 
carried from the house over which it happens to fly. ‘The crows 
are singularly troublesome, deriving great part of their subsistence 
from pluider. Not content with picking seed from the field, they 
dig up the newly planted potatoes, destroy the barley before it is 
ripe, cut off the cabbage roots, and those of almost every other garden 
vegetable; devour the fish which is hung up to dry, and carry off 
the goslings and ducklings. Necessity has made them omnivorous. 
They will even enter houses, where people are sitting, in search of 
prey. ‘Those extraordinary assemblies, which may be called crow- 
courts, are observed here as well as in the Scotch isles: they collect 
in great numbers as if they had been all summoned for the occasion. 
A few of tlie flock sit with drooping heads; others, says Landt, 
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seem as grave as if they were judges, and some are exceedingly ac- 
tive and noisy : in the course of about an hour the company disperse, 
and it is not uncommon, after they have flown away, to find one or 
two left dead on the spot. Dr. Edmonston, in his view of the Zetland 
islands, says that sometimes the meeting does not appear to be com- 
plete before the expiration of a day or two, crows coming from all 
quarters to the session. As soon as they are all arrived, a very 
general noise ensues, and shortly after, the whole fall upon one 
or two individuals, and put them to death; when this execution 
has been performed, they quietly disperse. The crows in Feroe 
feed also upon shell fish, which they let fall on the rocks from a 
contin tauhe, They manage better in this, than the He- 
matopus Ostrilegus, which sometimes, when a large muscle is ga- 
ping, thrusts its bill in, and is caught by the closing shell. The 
natives have a strange notion about the heron, attributing to it a 
ridiculous practice for promoting or rather ensuring digestion, di- 
rectly the reverse of that medical operation which old fablers have 
said was borrowed from the stork. , 

In the winter of 1797, a plague prevailed among the cats in 
Feroe; there was a very general mortality among them about the 
same time in England, and that it should have prevailed in these 
remote islands when it could not possibly have been communicated 
by contagion, is a remarkable fact. Sea bathing was tried with 
little effect; emetics were administered successfully, but the cases 
were not sufficiently numerous to establish the remedy. The life 
of a domestic cat is of some value there, for rats are very numerous; 
they will destroy a corn field in the course of two nights, and when 
they can get at the sea fowl, they commit such havock among them, 
that they i little to be done by the fowlers. ‘They have, how- 
ever, since their introduction athe rid the islands of mice. The 
Hanover rat made his appearance there in 1768, arriving upon the 
wreck of a Norway ship which was lost on the island of Lewis, and 
drifted to Suderoe. It is observed that he will not touch any thing 
that is poisoned: sagacious as the rat is, this must be owing to 
want of skill in disguising the poison, for in England, of which these 
vermin have made a more complete conquest than any former in- 
vader, (having literally extirpated the original rat of the country,) 
poison is the most common method of destroying them. 

Hay tea, though in England regarded as a new discovery in feed- 
ing, is given to the cows m Feroe. It seems to have been long in 
use in other countries. Fifty years ago the Dublin Society printed in- 
structions for rearing calves with a portion of this food, according, 
as they say, to the method practised in divers countries. Kine are sub- 
ject there to white swellings in the corners of the mouth, which prevent 
the animal from eating or ruminating, but are easily cut out. If ee 
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loses its appetite from any other cause, the remedy is a superstitious 
one. All the churches are covered with living turf; two or three 
handfulls of grass plucked from that part of the roof which is directly 
over the choir, the altar, or the pulpit, are supposed to be a spe- 
cific. Whitelocke in his Journal, (a book every way interesting,) 
describes the sheep and goats as clambering up the Swedish coun- 


‘try houses to graze upen the turf with which they are covered; the 


buildings being very low, and the roof just sloping sufficiently for 
the wet to run off. This mode of covering houses is common in 
Feroe. In one part of Stromoe, which is surrounded on all sides 
by steep hills, (except toward the sea,) every bull, which is either 
bred or brought there, becomes exceedingly ferocious and danger- 
ous; the same fact is observed in Borrodale at the head of Der- 
wentwater, and for the same reason, they are made furious by the 
echo of their own bellowing. 

There is a curious section m this volume under the head of 4m- 
phibia. ‘In Feroe there are no frogs, toads, lizards, snakes, or 
serpents; and no amphibious animal of any kind, a circumstance 
which is worthy of remark.’ Certes; but not worthy of a whole 
section ; for this is the whole. This, however, seems to be a Dan- 
ish way of making chapters. In Horrebow’s Natural flistory of 
Iceland there are two sueh, chap. 42. ‘ Concerning owls. There 
are no owls in the whole island.’—and chapter 72. ‘ Concerning 
snakes. No snakes of any kind are to be met with throughout the 
whole island.’ Would that our book-makers were equally honest, 
and when they came to a subject upon which they had no infor- 
mation to communicate, would frankly tell us so, instead of covering 
the shallowness of their meaning with the froth of their discourse ! 
In the Danes this is not a trick of book-making, it proceeds from 
their love of method. 

One melancholy reflection arises upon perusing this interesting 
volume. The Feroese inhabiting a group of rocky islands in a 
bleak and ungenial climate, and earning Great part of their food by 
the perilous occupations of fishing and fowling, are an inoffen- 
sive and good people. In the happier regions of Polynesia and of 
the sugar islands, where earth almost spontaneously gives its fruit, 
and man has no other business than that of enjoyment, we behold 
vices and atrocities disgraceful to human nature. Let it not be 
supposed that we impute this difference to the effect of climate. 
God forbid! Of all sophists, those who pretend to regulate mo- 
rality by degrees of latitude are the most pernicious. The crimes 
of the Polynesians are easily accounted for, without arraigning 
Providence: they are savages; instruct them and convert them, 
establish among them a good government and a good church dis- 
cipline, and their depravity will be remedied. The crimes a ed 
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Creoles are of a deeper die, for ignorance cannot be pleaded in 


extenuation: the cause is to be found in the existence of slavery ; 
and the inevitable demoralisation which this accursed practice pro- 
duces is not checked by any due system of religious instruction. Let 
those who doubt the efficacy of education and religion look at what 
Scotland is, and recollect what it was two centuries ago. At present 
the Scotch are beyond all doubt, a peaceable, orderly, and moral 
nation; two centuries ago they were as turbulent, ferocious, and 
brutal as the wild Irish are now. ‘The Feroe islands also invite 
us to a nearer comparison: there are no feudal oppressions; no sore 
grievances and sorer vexations to deaden the hopes, check the in- 
dustry, and preveut the improvement of the people. Can we say 
this of the Scotch islands? This is a question which we shall 
svon take occasion to examine. 


Art. IV. Caledonia: or an Account Historical and Topo- 
raphical of North Britain, from the most ancient to the present. 
Times: with a Dictionary of Places chorographical and phi- 
lological. By Geo. Chalmers, F.R.S. and S.A. In 4 Vols. 


4to. Vol. I. pp. xii. yo7. London: Cadell and Davies. Edin- 
burgh: A. stable and Co. 1807. 


qt is not in the dignity of the subject more than in the talents, 

industry, and erudition of the author, that the Caledonia of Mr.. 
Chalmers will assume and maintain a proud superiority over con- 
temporary performances in the same walk of literature. Written 
in a very inferior language, it will notwithstanding be allowed to 
rank with the immortal Britannia of Camden, which it as much 
surpasses in industry of research and accumulation of matter, as it 
falls short of it in purity and elegance of style. 

In the infancy of studies of this nature, appeared the Britannia, in 
an octavo or rather diminutive quarto, purporting to be an account. 
of this great island from the era of its first inhabitants to the age in 
which it was written. The information which it contained was of 
course superficial, but the matter was well-arranged, the style good, 
the reasoning clear, and the whole work classical. The Britannia, 
in consequence, after being considerably expanded by the author, 
has been successively augmented by editors and pine 2h tll, in 
the vast folios of Mr. Gough, he would scarcely discover his owa 
seminal germ. But what the Britannia has after the improvements. 
and additions of more than two centuries become, so far at least as 
matter and order are concerned, the Caledonia appears at once— 
it is born a giant. 


Let not the freedom of these remarks be understood as intended 
to 
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to rob the father of English antiquaries of his just and well-earned 
reputation. In the reign of Elizabeth, Mr. Chalmers could not 
have produced the Caledonia. ‘The prodigious quantity of light 
which has been poured upon the subject of to phical antiqui- 
ties in the course of two centuries, the facility of communication 
with a country then almost inaccessible, the curiosity which has been 
universally awakened im the established clergy of Scotland, and 
above all, the minute exactness with which the remotest glens of 
the Highlands have been surveyed by men of science since the great 
revolution in property and manners occasioned by the rebellion in 
1745 and 1746; all these causes have happily conspired to facili- 
tate the production of a national work, for which a people, not un- 
mindful of the patriotic labours of their countrymen, will surely 
cherish the name of Chalmers while he lives, and venerate it when 
he is no more, 

Camden on the contrary, with the exception of his great fore- 
runner, whose merits he most ungenerously laboured to suppress, 
had no helpers. ‘The whole of South Britain indeed had been late- 
ly and accurately surveyed by Saxton; but the information convey- 
ed by maps is merely that of relative distance. Whatever intelli 
gence he required, like Martinus Scriblerus, his own legs were to 
be his compasses. The hospitality of the religious houses, which 
had afforded to Leland both entertainment and information, was 
no more. The roads were rugged and almost impracticable ; bye 
ways from town to town, the most interesting part of the country 
to a Roman antiquary, perfectly inaccessible; the inns either 
wretched or none at all; and such the incurious barbarism of the 
English in general, that the inquiries of an antiquary were more 
likely to be repelled by scorn than encouraged by information. 
The rewards, too of literature were then confined to the praises 
of a few scholars. Mankind were divided into the learned and 
ihe unlearned. There was no middle class of ‘ well-informed men,’ 
who, in the present day, are so numerous as to constitute the 
bulk of purchasers of books, and of so much weight as perhaps to 
have contributed in no small degree to the discontinuance of 
Latin composition on these, and indeed almost all other subjects. 
Tn those days, no book, whatever were its merits, could be said to 
be popular. Literature spoke a language of its own, and the scho- 
lar prided himself not so much in the discoveries which he had 
made, as in the felicity of having wrapped them up in a language 
unintelligible to the generality of his countrymen. One conse- 
quence of this procedure was, that matter was disregarded in com- 
parison of style. What could be well and elegantly told. found a 
place ; on the other hand, many valuable facts would be omitted, gue 
versu dicere non est, which could not without difficulty be wrought 
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into a well-turned sentence. ‘The case is now reversed; and of 
this Mr. Chalmers’ work will afford many striking examples. 
Patient research, laborious induction, clear and accurate reasoning 
have in several modern works on English antiquities, and in none 
more than the Caledonia, been transferred from the investigations 
of philosophy, to this pleasing and elegant department of letters. 
Meanwhile great inattention has been shewn to style. Writers of 
real taste have for the most part chosen to move in the higher walk 
of history; while the topographical compiler, chiefly solicitous about 
facts and dates, has sometimes been content to tell his story in a 
language slovenly and barbarous; at others, if he had the misfor- 
tune to fancy himself gifted with any portion of poetical imagina- 
tion, in aspiring to sublimity he has plunged into the bathos, and 
sickened his readers with all the modern affectation of tumor and 
bombast. How these remarks are intended to bear upon the work 
before us, will be seen hereafter. 

The first volume of the Caledonia, an huge quarto of more than 
900 pages closely printed, is devoted to the general antiquities of 
the country. In order to the production of this vast mass of matter, 
we came prepared to expect diffusion, repetition, unnecessary and 
tedious citations from different works, with other arts of modern 
book-making. How pleasing then was our disappointment to find, 
on the contrary, in every page symptoms of compression and con- 
densation, which proved that had Mr. Chalmers been so disposed, 
he might have poured from his inexhaustible stores, volumes upon 
volumes! With the author of this most elaborate work we are 
personally unacquainted ; but from the Herculean labour, which 
such collections require, of removing and replacing whole libraries 
of weighty folios, we cannot but indulge a hope that he is endowed 
with great corporeal, as well as mental powers. ‘To the latter qua- 
lification, not very often united with the former, his Caledonia bears 
unequivocal testimony. In the composition of this work are evi- 
dently combined an understanding clear and vigorous, a lofty con- 
fidence in its own powers, atone of argument positive and dog- 
matical, together with a supreme contempt of all who may presume 
to differ or to doubt. In most of these qualities, the controversial 


parts of the Caledonia, which constitute no inconsiderable portion . 


of the whole work, remind us of the History of Manchester, from 
the excellencies and defects of which, however, the Caledonia is 
equally exempt. It has none of the boldness, it has as little of the 
vivid colouring of genius, which belong to that singular work. But 
Mr. Chalmers is a more sober, if not a more acute etymologist than 
Mr. Whitaker: he never offends by childish and random conjec- 
tures, he often surprises by the novelty and the profundity of his 


mologists 


discoveries. Neither are his discoveries like those of mere ety- — 
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mologists ever wasted or thrown away: they are uniformly applied, 
in the scarcity or defect of historical information, to support some 
important theory, or to elucidate some obscure fact in the early 
history of Caledonia, The migration and the expulsion of suc- 
cessive tribes, the effects of conquest, or the vestiges of coloniza- 
tion are traced by these sure lights throughout every period aud 
every province to which his researches have extended, with the 
erudition of a linguist aided by the penetration of a philosopher, 
But alas! ‘ has virtutes ingeutia equabant vitia.’ The great doctrine 
of compensation in the conferring of meutal endowments, was never 
more strikingly elucidated than in the case of Mr. Chaimers. 
Blessed in an eminent degree with the faculties which have already 
been ascribed to him, talents more pleasing, if uot equally impor- 
tant, such as taste, ear, and eloquence (by which last we mean siunply 
the faculty of expressing himself in his mother tongue) have been al- 
most utterly left out of his composition. He is no more capable 
of comprehending the difference between good and bad writing 
than a man born blind is able to distinguish colours. Hence it is 
truly diverting to observe his astonishment at the celebrity of Dr. 
Robertson, whom, under the style and title of ‘ Historiographer 
Royal,’ he allows himself to treat on every occasion, as Warbur- 
ton treated the ‘ Osford editor,’ and of whom he is firmly per- 
suaded that his first and greatest work would not now be en- 
dured! ‘The ‘ historian of Scotland,’ as the writer of an interesting 
though narrow period of its history has been too confidently styled, 
with all his talents was indeed a man of little research, and would 
probably have indulged in his turn a well-bred sneer, among his 
confidential friends, at the ‘ obscure diligence’ and rugged erudition 
of the Caledonian antiquary. But Mr. Chalmers really wants fa- 
culties, (we had almost said organs,) to convey the information to 
his sensorium, that genius and elegance, a classical style, and the 
choice of a subject universally interesting, will never fail to place 
the writer, however deficient in the minute and patient application 
of an antiquary, in an higher nich of the Temple of Fame than 
tude investigators into mere antiquity must ever aspire to. ‘To ove 
praise, however, our antiquary is entitled, which, we regret to 
say, belongs in’a very inferior degree to the courtly historian, and 
that is, an animated and impartial exercise of the ‘ moral sense,’ 
It had been well, however, if that and his discretion had always gone. 
together—we should then have been spared the clumsy and ill-writ- 
ten account of the reignof Mary.* Inthe name of taste and pru- 
dence, why will ordinary writers be for ever straining to imitate the in- 
imitable? Is it for Mr. Chalmers aud Dr. Stewart to enter the lists 


with Buchanan and Dr. Robertson? But these great writer. ‘were. - 


partial and negligent, the first because he wrote to serve a political 


* Volume 2d, under Edinburghshire. 
VOL. IV. NO. VIII. z purpose,. 
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oo. the second to display himself.’ This may be very true: 
t it ought not to be forgotten, that the matchless powers of such 
men will ever enable them, in the eye of superficial readers, to make 
the worse appear the better reason; aud therefore the way to combat 
their misrepresentations is not to attack them on their own element, 
not to invite comparison by traversing the same ground in counter 
narratives, from which every reader of taste will turn with disgust ; but 
by works of which far inferior writers are more capable, works of se- 
vere inquiry and scrupulous induction, purely and professedly argu- 
mentative, to confute what they cannot ‘ write down.’ In such hands, 
the best, perhaps, into which historical truth can fall, ‘ ornari res 
ipsa negat, contenta doceri.’ Yet while we pity, it is impossible not 
to venerate a good man, when engaged on the side of virtue in 
the most aukward and hopeless contest. The weapons of Mr. 
Chalmers’ warfare are clumsy, but they are ponderous; and when 
his blow takes place, which to do him justice is no uncommon 
event, they have the effect of the Highland claymore, they cleavé 
his adversary ‘ from noddle down to nock.’ 

Mr. Chalmers, who, with the acutest and best informed inquirers 
of ‘the present ‘day, is a professed advocate for the unfortunate 
Mary, has displayed with an indignation, which no good man 
can forbear to honour, the duplicity of Murray, the savage 
ferocity of Morton, the rudeness and barbarism of the Protestant 

reachers, and (as we think, with too much glee,) the comparative 
wnefficacy of the Reformation. Assuredly there is a leaving in 
almost every thorough-bred antiquary, if not to the doctrines, yet 
to the establishments and ordinances of popery. This propensity 
is sufficiently conspicuous in Mr. Chalmers, and we are the more 
disposed to wonder at the phenomenon, because it is an effect’ 
usually produced on a faculty of which Mr. Chalmers does not 
possess one grain, namely the imagination. But whatever may 
be allowed to a man of rugged virtue and great penetration against 
those ‘ quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina,’ some portion of 
Mr. Chalmers’ asperity against the learned and ingenious living 
might have been spared without any detriment to his argument or 
his reputation. Di . Jamieson in particular, his own country- 
man, and the excellent etymologist of the dialect of his country, 
happening to stand in the way of a favourite hypothesis, is kicked 
out with very little ceremony. Such sufferers, however, like the 
patients of a celebrated physician now deceased, may console them- 
selvés with the reflexion that it is our author’s way, and that Tacitus 
himself, when he happens not to understand the topography of 
Agricola’s encampments, or any other circumstance of his Caledonian 
campaigns with the exactness of Mr. Chalmers, is sure to fare n@ 
better than a modern and a rival. 

‘Before we dismiss these prefatory observations, on a work the 
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most elaborate and exact in its peculiar walk which modern or 
perhaps any times have seen, it is impossible not to notice with a 
smile, the modesty shall we say or the whim? with which it is usher- 
ed in by the author. ‘ I presume to lay before the public a work, 
which has been the agreeable amusement of many evenings.’ If 
such be amusement, what is toil? if such the amusement of the 
evening, what must have been the occupation of the day?—To a man 
of ordinary strength and perseverance the Caledonia would not 
have been the amusement of evenings, but the employment of a life. 
Henceforward let no ‘ laudator temporis acti’ boast of the gidomovla 
of o/d scholars ; for who shall say, after having perused these compact 
and ponderous volumes, so multifarious in their matter, so elaborate 
in their investigations, that he has not discovered in a contemporary 
symptoms of toil aud patience never yet surpassed ? 

We now proceed to a particular examination of Mr. Chalmers’ 
first volume. The vast and comprehensive plan of our author in this, 
which after all is nothing more than a preface to his topographical 
survey of Caledonia, will best be given in his own words. 


‘I was ambitious to offer to my countrymen the ancient History of 
Scotland, elaborated into detail and illustrated into light, without re- 
garding previous opinions or fearing contentious opposition, without 
dreading difficulties or apprehending disappointment. I have divided 
my work, without regarding fantastical conceits of fabulous epochs, 
into such periods as were analogous to the genuine history of each suc- 
cessive people. The Roman period, extending from Agricola’s arrival 
in North Britain A.D, 80 to the abdication of the Roman authority in 
A.D. 446, forms the first Book, from its priority in time as well as pre- 
cedence in importance. In discussing this interesting subject I was not 
content with previous authorities—I engaged intelligent persons to sur- 
vey Roman roads, to inspect Roman stations, and to ascertain doubtful 
points of Roman transactions. I have thus been enabled to correct 
the mistakes of former writers on these curious topics. Much perhaps 
cannot be added to what has now been ascertained with respect to the 
engaging subject of the first Book—Yes, since Caledonia was sent to 

€ press, a discovery of some importance has been made. A very 
slight doubt remained, whether the Burgh-head of Moray had been a 
Roman station, a8 no Roman remains had there been found: but this 
doubt has been completely solved by the recent excavation within its 
limits of a Roman bath. "The first Chapter of the following Work will 
be found as much the first Chapter of the Annals of England and Ire- 
land as it is of Scotland. The Pictish period naturally succeeds the 
former Book, as it extends from the abdication of the Romans in A.D. 
440 to the overthrow of the Picts in A.D. 843. It will be found to 
comprehend interesting events :—the affairs of the Picts; the fate of the 
Romanized Britons; the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons on the Tweed ; the 
adventures of the Scandinavians in the Orkney and Western Islands ; 
the colonization of Argyle by the Scots from Ireland. . It is the business 
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of the Pictish’ period to trace the singular history of all these people, _ 


arious as they were in their lineages, throughout the different events 
of their obscure warfare, and the successive ¢urns of their frequent 
changes; add to these topics the introduction of Christianity, which in 
every age and in every country has produced such memorable effects. 
The Scottish period, forming the third Book, and extending from A.D. 
843 to 1097, will he found to comprehend historic topics of equal im- 
portance :—the union of the Picts and Scots into one kingdom ; the 
amalgamation of the ancient Britons of Strathclyde with both ; the co- 
lonization of Galloway by the Irish; the annexation of Lothian to the 
Scottish kingdom ; the history, both civil and ecclesiastical, of all these 
people of various races, with notices of their antiquities, their lan- 
guage, their learning, their laws: all these form historical matters of 
singular interest to rational curiosity, if they be investigated from facts 
in contempt of fabulosity. ‘The fourth k contains the Scoto- 
Saxon period, which extends from A.D. 1097 to 1306, and which de- 
tails many notices of varied importance. At the first and at the second 
ef these epochs momentous revolutions took place, though they have 
past unnoticed by the Scottish historians, and were uxknown to the His- 
toriographer Royal! With this period began a new dynasty of kings, 
who introduced new people, new manners, new usages, and new esta- 
blishments. In this period the Saxon colonization of proper Scotland 
was begun—in this period was the Scotican church reformed—in it 
was introduced the municipal law of North Britain in the place of 
Celtic custom. In this period originated her agriculture,’ [ perhaps this 
is saying rather too much,| ‘ her commerce, her shipping and fishery, her 
manufactures and her coins, The beginning of thts period formed the 
pivot on which turned the Celtic government of ancient ages, and the 
Anglo-Norman polity of subsequent times. Yet it is of a period so 
crowded with changes, and so varied with novelties, that the late Histo- 
riographer Royal says “ the events which then happened may be slightly 
touched, but merit no particular inquiry.” But / have dwelt on those 
revolutions, and have marked every change. By a vast detail from the 
chartularies in respect to the civil history from 1097 to 1306, to the 
ecclesiastical annuls, to law, to manners and to domestic economy, IT 
have tried to ascertain every interesting circumstance, and to render 
the national annals of that interesting period quite familiar to every 
reader; and'to give completeness to the whole are added supplemental 
views of subsequent times, which have their details to instruct and their 
curiosity to amuse. Such is the plan, which J have formed and essayed 
to execute for reforming and ascertaining the ancient History of North 
Britain, which has been so long distorted by controversy, obscured by 
fable, and disregarded by fastidiousness.’ : 


‘ Essayed to execute!’ With no more thau that decent tone of 
confidence in his own achievements with which this great national 
dntiquary has elsewhere allowed himself to speak, he might have said 
executed in all its parts. In the infancy of these studies, the con- 
templation of a plan, not more comprelensive, for the illustration 
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of South Britain, turned the head of Leland—But Mr. Chalmers’ 
nerves are of firmer texture, in proportion as his intellect in general 
is more robust and his feeling of elegance more obtuse. One qua- 
lity of primary importance, though certainly of rare occurrence in 
these pursuits, our antiquary possesses in a supreme degree; we 
mean, the philosophical incredulity of his country. ‘To all the en- 
thusiasm, and more than ell the perseverance, which belonged to the 
greatest of his predecessors, Mr. Chalmers superadds a practical 
mode of acquiring information, as disinterested as it is original :— 
‘Whenever his penetrating understanding has reason to be dissatis- 
fied with the superficial reports of former writers, he scruples not 
to employ workmen to make sections of ancient encampments, or 
surveyors to trace the obscure vestiges of Roman ways, through the 
glens and over the mountains of the Vespasiana. ‘This is a mode, 
which, as it has few examples, will certainly have fewer imitators, un- 
Jess the wealthy and the great should, in some fit of caprice, prefer 
the amusement of disinterring urns to that of unearthing foxes. 

' With respect to the original population of the British Isles, 
‘Mr. Chalmers, whose contempt is very properly directed to the 
cavils of modern scepticism, which is more prone to believe the 
guesses of Cesar and Tacitus, with respect to a race of Autocthones, 
than to attend to the united voice of reason and revelation, having as- 
sumed the truth of the Mosaic history concerning the dispersion of 
mankind, proves, in comcidence with that inspired record, the gradual 
migration of the European tribes from East to West; and after de- 
monstrating by irrefragable arguments drawn from etymology, of 
which he is a great master, that the aboriginal language of this 
island and of Ireland was the same, impresses upon his readers the 
irresistible conclusion that the latter was peopled from the former 
by the impulse of successive migrations. This is the language of 
common sense. During the era of canoes and coracles, the ba- 
lance’ of probability between a navigation of 20 and of 500 miles 
is not to be computed, and mankind are no longer supposed by sober 
men to have sprung out of the earth or issued out of the clefts of 
oaks. With respect to the Roman period, the campaigns of Agricola 
on the borders of Caledonia are known, from the masterly narrative 
of Tacitus, to every schoolboy ; and the magnificent remains of his 
encampments since the days of Gordon and Horsley have been fami- 
liar to every antiquary. But the successive campaigns of Lollius Ur- 
bicus and Severus, ‘ carent quia vate sacro,’ have hitherto been sup- 
posed to be followed by no permanent settlements in the provinces 
which they overran—saving that Mr. Pennant, who traversed the same 
ground with the rapidity of a tourist, occasionally hints at discoveries, 
which point to those important periods. It is the merit of Mr. Chal- 
mers to have laid open to the curiosity of the present age, the parti- 
‘culars of a new Roman province in Britain. — In this discovery, the 
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suspected and hitherto suspicious Itinerary of Richard of Cirencester _ 


was his guide—a document purporting to have been found in Den- 
mark, and introduced to the notice of the public by the late Dr. Stuke- 
ley, in a manner so precipitate and self-contradictory, that had it been 
his purpose to discredit the authenticity of a memoir which he vehe- 
mently espoused, it would scarcely have been advisable for him to 
comment upon it in a different manner. By the appearance, how- 
ever, of such a prodigy, the antiquarian world were astonished and di- 
vided. The historian of Manchester, whose mind, ever vehement and 
impetuous, wasa stranger to suspicion, seizedand employed the new- 
ly-discovered treasure. ‘The more sober of his brethren were con- 
founded between the internal marks of authenticity and the false lights 
thrown upon it by the editor. At length it began to be noticed that 
some of the Itinera of Richard threw light on Roman ways and re~ 
mains in South Britain not otherwise accounted for: but it was re- 
served for the sagacious industry of Mr. Chalmers to establish theau- 
thenticity of others within his own country, by discoveries of remains 
unquestionably Roman, in situations pointed out by the monk. Had 
this coincidence occurred only once or twice, we should bave thought 
it fortunate: but the itinera, the stations, and other remains, unite 
throughout the province of Vespasiana like the ends of a tally, and 
he ‘ qui ccnties jecerit Venereum’ is something more than a lucky 
guesser. Such, however, is the discovery which our antiquary has 
made, and such the position which be has proved. 


* Not only in Fife, which formed a considerable part of Vespasiana, 
but every where beyond the wall of Antonine, the brave descendants of 
the Caledonian people, who had dared to act ofiensively against Agricola, 
were restrained, under Lollius Urbicus, by the same means which had 
subdued and civilized the Caledonian clans within Valentia. Itinera- 
ries’ (he should have said itinera) ‘ were carried through the ampie range 
of Vespasiana; a road, as we know from remains, and as we have seen 
from examination, penetrated the greatest part of its long extent from 
the wall to the Varar; and fortresses, we shall immediately find, were 
erected near the commanding passes from the highlands to the low 
country.’—p. 169. 


We proceed to our author’s logical and convincing proofs that 
the Picts and Caledonians were merely tribes of the same people, 
and that towards the close of the fourth and at the commencement 
of the fifth centuries, Ireland was the country of the Scots. This 
opinion, in which Mr. Chalmers is fortified by the authority of 

amden, an contradicted only by writers more remarkable for 
number than weight, is thus made out :— 


* Claudian regarded Ireland as the country of the Scots at the com- 
mencement of the filth age. A century and an half afterwards Gildas 
also mentioned Ireland as the proper country of the Scots—a sentiment 
which Bede delighted to repeat. Add to those proofs what appeared to 
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Camden to be historical demonstrations of the following points: Ist, 
That ancient Scotland was an island’ (meaning, of course, an entire island); 
* 2dly, That ancient Scotland and Britain were different countries ; 3dly, 
That ancient Scotland and Ireland were not different countries. These 

roofs seem not to have been attended to by Gibbon, when he so abso- 

tely decided that, as early as the reign of Constantine, the Northern 
region’ (of Britain) ‘ was divided between the two great tribes of the 
Scots and Picts.’ 


Here we could have pardoned a little more exultation over an 
adversary like Mr. Gibbon, who affected to treat all antiquarian 
research with contempt ; and who, in the very ac of proudly main- 
taining the dignity of history, is invaded im his own province and foiled 
by a topographer.—p. 196. Our author has aimed another blow at 
‘the blandishments of historical eloquence’ !—To these charms in a 
great and popular writer, we are probably not quite so insensibleas Mr. 
Chalmers; yet how must every honest man prefer Ais unglozing in- 
tegrity, his rugged and undeviating veracity, and his resolute pursuit 
of facts and probabilities, to the air of insincerity and disguise, the 
indistinct and clouded narrative, and the perpetual affectation of 
reserve, which pervade the elegant and elaborate work of the other! 
—meps Tyy 

Next awaits us a learned disquisition ‘ on the Picts, their lineage, 
their civil history, and language, with a review of the Pictish ques- 
tion.'—On this interesting and controverted subject we can only 
touch labris primorilus. In opposition to those writers, and there 
have been writers of name, who contended that the Picts were of 
Teutonic origin, Mr. Chalmers traces their genealogy from the 

eat Celtic stock, through the Gauls to the Britons, and from the 
Britons tothe Caledonians, thus changing their names, but not their 
nature.“ The Caledonians were merely the inhabitants of the Ce- 
lyddon, coverts or woodlands ; the Picts, Pithi, Peithwi, &c. for 
so the name denotes, or people of the open country. The follow- 
ing remarks on this subject are worthy of a philosopher :— 

“In tracing the origin of a language, it is only necessary to ascertain 
the descent of a people. When it is once settled that the Picts were 
merely Cambro-Britons, who appeared at various periods under a new 
and lasting name, the inquiry with regard to the Pictish language must 
soon terminate in the conclusion that the speech of the Britons and the 
Picts was the same. As language is the true genealogy of nations, so 
the genuine history of nations is the most certain means of tracing the 
analogy of languages.’ 


After having proved that the names of the Pictish kings, of which 
he has exhibited the entire dynasty from the collections of Father 
Innes, are significant in the British tongue, but totally unintelli- 
gible in any of the Teutonic dialects, Mr. Chalmers adds, ‘ The 
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most ancient repertory of the Pictish language is the topography of 


North Britain.’ And here he manfully enters the lists with two — 


learned and ingenious highlanders, the late Dr. John Macpherson, 
and the well-known author or editor of Ossian, who maintained 
that the Picts did not speak the British language. What these 
authors seem to have meant was, that the language of the Picts was 
not Erse or Irish, the dialect with which alone they were familiar ; 
and the consequence which they wished to deduce from it was, that 
they spoke a dialect of the Teutonic ; whereas Mr. Chalmers has 
laboured to demonstrate by many remains in the modern language 
of the lowlands, and has successfully demonstrated by a multitude 
of examples drawn from the names of rivers, mountains, Kc. that 
the Pictish dialect was pure British. With respect to the mixture 
of British words, which he conceives himeelf to have discovered in 
the modern dialect of the lowlands, we profess ourselves to be some- 
what dissatisfied. Mr. Whitaker made the same attempt with equal 
powers of learning, and with no greater success. Many of the ex- 
amples which both have adduced we know to be Teutonic, and for 
the remainder we shall be happy to rest upon our arms, and to be 
spectators of a friendly coutest on the subject betwixt our author 
and Dr. Jamieson. But whatever the event of that combat may 
be, let it be understood that Mr. Chalmers has made out his grand 
position. His local appellatives alone will prove that the language 
of the Picts was British; and the controversy thus settled we think 
is not likely to be moved again. 

The line of distinction, which our author has so accurately drawn 
between the Cambro-British and Erse or Irish dialects, leads to one 
important conclusion on the controverted subject of the poems at- 
tributed to Ossian. It is now demonstrated that the language in 
which the portions of those compositions which have been produced 
as originals were written, was not the language of Caledonia till two 
centuries after the age of Severus and Caracalla, and consequently 
their pretensions to the antiquity ascribed to them by the editor are 

away. Whether they are genuine remains of an era posterior 
to the invasion and peopling of the highlands by the Scoto-Irish, or 
mere modern fabrications, ora mixture of both, are distinct questions. 

The topography and history of the Strath-clyde Britons, who, 
after being civilized by their Roman conquerors, maintained, on their 
retreat, a precarious independence from the mouth of the Clyde tothe 
source of the Eden, during a period of more than three centuries, are 
detailed by Mr. Chalmers with his usual force and clearness. Here 
the Welch archwology is of great service. ‘The Catrail, a pretenture 
of this people, probably intended to fortify them against the Saxons 
of Lothian, is traced through an extent of 45 miles with great ex- 
actness, and the memorials of ‘ our long-lost Arthur’ preserved ssn 
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cal appellatives alone within this district, occupy little less than a 
quarto page in the enumeration. ‘Of this dynasty, Alcluid, Cas- 
trum Arthuri, or Dunbritton, now by an easy corruption become 
Dunbarton, was the strong and magnificent capital. No part of 
our national history has been more lost in obscurity, none suffered 
more from perverted learning and want of clearness in our historians 
than this. Even Archbishop Usher, who has laboured this period, 
appears better qualified to accumulate authorities than to remove or 
even to point out difficulties and contradictions. Mr. Chalmers, 
with equal industry and much more perspicacity, has, in the compass 
of a single chapter, condensed the matter of folios. We consider 
this chapter as one of the most masterly in the whole work. 
Chapter IIL, entitled the Saxons in Lothian, runs parallel with 
the former, and is chiefly memorable for the outset, which contains 
a short but luminous view of the successive migrations of the Celtic 
and Teutonic tribes; a subject which has employed and confounded 
the understandings of our best antiquaries. Here our author con- 
fidently asserts the Suio-Gothic dialect to be free from any tincture 
of the Celtic tongue, though the German abounds with words de- 
rived from that language. Yet Mr, Chalmers thinks, and we think 
with him, that the massy stone monuments found in Scandinavia, and 
which have been published by Wormius, Baron Dahlberg, &c. are. 
truly Celtic. It follows therefore, that the Celtic Aborigines of 
that country had either migrated, or perished before their Gothic 
successors arrived on the shores of what Mr. Chalmers chooses to 
call the Northern Mediterranean. In these chapters, we cannot 
forbear a smile at the vehemence of his prejudices and preposses- 
sions :—quicquid vult valde vult; and though a lowlander, as we pre- 
of Teutonic origin, he has undertaken to support 
the copiousness, harmony, &c. of the Celtic languages against the 
Gothic. The Saxon in particular, he assures us, is a ‘ poor, barren, 
unpoetical dialect,’ and ‘ {da brought with him no scald, that could 
compare with Aneurin or Taliesin, with Merlin or Llywarch, who 
deplored in sublime strains, the misfortunes of their country from 
the invasion of strangers. Such poets as the British, Europe could 
not indeed in that age supply, whether we consider their invention 
or energy, the flow of their versification, or the copiousness of their 
language.’ To be able to pronounce with such confidence on the 
comparative merit of two languages in general, requires a critical ac- 
quaintance with both, which, for aught we know, Mr. Chalmers may 
ossess in the British and Saxon ; but to institute such a comparison 
tween the poetry of the two, demands the exercise of a talent, 
which assuredly he does not possess. ; 
Chapter VI. contains a masterly abridgment of the Scoto-Irish 
history from their first descent on the south-west coast of modern 
Scotland, 
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Scotland to their final success in subduing the Pictish monarchy 
under Kenneth the son of Alpin. The account of this period can- 
not but be peculiarly interesting to every curious and intelligent 
highlander. It is properly their national history. The clans, the 
language, the manners of that wild district, are unquestionably 
Irish; and whoever among the most ancient and illustrious of 
those families dreams of a descent from the Aborigines of Caledo- 
nia, while he finds in this chapter something to mortify his vanity, 
will meet with much move to enlighten his understanding. It is 
astonishing to observe in this chapter with what case the strong hand 
of our author wields and turns his subject; with what precision he ar- 
ranges and employs his authorities. Barbarous, though faithful chro- 
nicles, Erse Duans and Clanichs, the annals of Ulster, the MSS 
collections of Father Innes, which, having escaped the wreck of the 
French Revolution, have happily fallen into his hands, and, in addi- 
tion to all these, the labours of learned men, Irish, Scotch, and 
English in more modern times, however contradictory the latter 
may be to one another, all lie before him at once as an expanded 
map, from which, in the midst of twenty devious paths, he traces 
his own way without confusion or embarrassment. 

There are only two reasons, however, which can render such a sub- 
ject worth the labour of so much investigation, Ist, Respect for ab- 
stract truth; and 2dly, the curiosity inseparable from the human mind, 
of inquiring into the history of the spot which we occupy, and the 
progenitors from whom we are sprung. That the one is wild and 
remote, and that the other mast have been uncivilized, in the feelings 
of an intelligent native, adds to, rather than diminishes the interest 
of the pursuit. For barbarous indeed was the Scoto-Irish period; 
and barbarous our candid historian allows it to have been. 

* In vain,’ he tells us, ‘do the Irish antiquaries give us splendid 
pictures of the learning, the opulence, and the refinement of the an- 
cient Irish. Their best houses were built of wattles; and of these 
slight and rude materials was built the abbey of Iona. The kings, and 
perhaps some of the chieftains had strengths, wherein they lived, and 
whence they tyrannized. During the sixth and seventh centuries, 
they had’ (a vulgar ellipsis,) ‘in Loarn, Dunolla, Duna, and Creic, 
which were besieged burnt. Manufacturies, the Scoto-Irish had 
none. And every family had its own carpenter, weaver, taylor, and 
shoemaker,’ (rather perhaps, except the chieftains, every man was 
his own carpenter, &c.) ‘ however unskilful and inadequate to the 
purposes of civilization. ‘The division of labour and of arts takes place 
only during periods of refinement’ 

_ Sull, however, we are told (for the Caledonian antiquary is a true 
Celt at heart) that the Dalraedini or Scoto-lrish were a people 
endowed with many noble and generous qualities; but the brutish 
Vikingr, the Scandinavian pirates, who long annoyed their coasts, 
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were ‘ monstra nulla virtute redempta a vitiis.’ They were sprung 
from a Teutonic stock, which is quite enough to ensure to them the 
detestation of Mr. Chalmers. This hard and rugged word, Vikingr, 
is often reiterated in his pages, and always with abhorrence. 

Chapter VIL. The benign influence of Christianity in civilizing 
the manners, and subduing the corruptions of the Picts and Saxons 
of Lothian, is next celebrated by Mr. Chalmers, in a spirit which 
does him honour. He appears to be not only a zealous episcopa- 
lian, but a sincere christian, and in consequence has doue ample 

justice to the evangelical virtues of Columba.—Strange! that a 
modern writer of credit should have allegorized this real and well 
attested personage into adove. Onsucha wanton exercise of conjec- 
ture, Mr. Chalmers animadverts in the following portentous sentence. 

* Yet does Mr. Faber, by a plastic stroke of his mythological wand, 
convert Columba from being a real man, fo be a fictitious dove. Hap- 
py if our mythologists, while they cannot illustrate the dark, if they 
would not darken the clear.’ 

Is it the author or the compositor who has‘ darkened the clear’ in 
this passage? To be serious however—a more pleasing subject of 
contemplation can scarcely be presented to a Christian mind, than the 
account of [ona and its daughter Lindisfarne in the chapter before us. 
The Columbans seem to have united the'devotion of monks with the 
activity and usefulness of missionaries. Columba their founder, Aidan, 
Finnan, and Colman were unquestionably apostolical men, whose zeal 
and intrepidity in propagating the faith among a barbarous people, 
may be permitted, with Protestants at least, to cover the mexpiable 
sin imputed to them by the Church of Rome, in refusing to shape 
their tonsure according to the Italian model, or even in declining to 
celebrate Easter according to the same ritual. The long existence 
of an independent national episcopacy in the British churches before 
the age of Theodore, or even of Augustine, and the well-attested 
opposition made by these early establishments to the encroachments 
of that arrogant see, while it will ever remain one of the greatest 
stumbling blocks in the way of the ‘ Universal Bishop,’ deserved 
to be more insisted upon than it appears to have been when the an- 
cient liberties of the Enzlish hierarchy were so triumphantly re- 
stored by Henry the VIIIth. 

After some digressive accounts full of curious etymological matter, 
relating to Cambria, the Strathclyde Britons, Galloway, &c. our au- 
thor proceds, ina connected narrative, from the extinction of the Pict- 
ish dynasty in 843 to 1097,theeraof the defeat of Donalbane by Ed- 
gar, and the period, according to him, of the Scoto-Irish monarchy, 

Two vigorous chapters follow on the Ecclesiastical History, 
and on the laws of Scotland, at this period. Though pregnant, 
as usual, with information, they are chiefly remarkable for the con- 
troversial hardihood of the writer, who, wherever they fail in his 
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way, boldly encounters divines on the one, and jurists on the other : 
but in using the term ‘ church judicatories,’ as applied to the ju- 
risdiction of the ancient episcopal church, it did not, perhaps, occur 
to him that he was speaking the language of modern presbytery. 

' Chapter X, entitled, ‘ Of the Manners, Customs, and Antiquities, 
during this Period,’ touches, among other curious matter, on a sub- 
ject highly poetical, ‘the slughoris and war cries of the clans; 

t the antiquity of a thousand ages, which our author ascribes to 
these ‘traditionary and characteristic memorials, can only serve to 


shew into what laxity of expression, carelessness and want of taste 


will occasionally betray a man, gifted with great precision of ideas. 
In the notes to the Border Minstrelsy, a contrary phenomenon ap- 
pears, namely, perfect exactness of expression on the most animating 
and bewitching topics of antiquity when treated by a poet. Of 
chapter XI, ‘ On the Learning and Language of the same Period,’ 
we have only titne to say that it contains a fund of curious and ety- 
mological research. 
'- For the same reason, and because it is, of all tasks, the most diffi- 
eult to abridge an abridgement, we pass over the first five condensed 
and elaborate chapters, which treat of the Scoto Saxon period, 
making a short stand upon the sixth, ‘On the Commerce, Ship- 
ping, Coin, and Agriculture, of this Period.’ Antiquaries, it must 
be confessed, have been, for the most part, a plodding, unreflecting, 
transcribing race of men ; yet they are entitled, in a certain degree, 
to the gratitude of posterity : for they have achieved all that they un- 
dertook, and all that they were able to perform. They have perpe- 
tuated the existence of valuable and perishing materials for the use 
of wisermen. Among these last stands pre-eminent the author of 
Caledonia, who, by the application of his own acute and reasoning 
mind toold chartularies, and collections, has, in this chapter, gather- 
ed such a mass of facts, and drawn such a chain of irrefragable con- 
clusions on these subjects, that it would be necessary to have lived in 
the before us, in order to be better acquainted with its habits 
a ; and we confidently undertake to say, that by no lucky 
discdvéry, by no laborious research, by no intuitive penetration, have 
the manners of any country, in any distant period, been more com- 
— satisfactorily illustrated. Nor is such an achievement use- 
ess or trifling. Nothing is more pleasing or natural, nothing more 
consoling to the restless spirit of modern inquietude, than this species 
of research. ‘The more remote the period, or difficult the investigation ; 
so much greater curiosity is excited to learn how our forefathers eat 
aud slept, and farmed and gardened ; what in short was their skill in 
those arts which improve or which gladden life, compared with the 
discoveries and the attainments of our own times. Instead, therefore, 
of disquieting ourselves by comparing the acknowledged deficiencies 
of our present condition with imagined and unattainable perfection, 
we 
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we hold it truer philosophy to seek for a spirit of acquiescence in our 
own lot b =i first rude of and the 
innumerable privations as well as positive evils then remainjng, of 
which, by means of progressive improvements in human society, we 
now feel nothing. We are indebted to Mr. Chalmers for other por- 
waits of this consoling nature, beside the chapter before us. In this 
view, every antiquary who faithfully represents ancient manvers, is 
entitled to the thanks of the present generation, not for amusement 
only, but practical instruction; for, however fascinating in the. 
hands of a man of genius the representation may be, we are per- 
suaded that the objects themselves can only be admired in the. dis- 
tance of a picture. " Sep 
Such then are the excellencies of thiselaborate work—more elabo- 
rate, indeed, and copious, mere abounding with original information, 
than any work on British history or antiquities ever came from its, 
author, nay, more so, perhaps, than the great and standard volumes of 
Camden now present themselves after the discoveries and additions 
of two centuries. And now let not a writer, whom we highly 
esteem and respect, be offended if, not to hurt his feelings, but, as 
the first protest against a rapid and alarming debasement which is 
taking place in the English language, we anmmadvert, with honest 
freedom, on the style and composition of his Caledonia; a style 
which is not the fortuitous result of mere indifference to simple and 
elégant narrative, but formed by a sort of counter taste, a bad ear, 
and multifarious reading, out of the dregs of Johnson and Gibbon, 
whipped up with the bes¢ of many modern writers, their miserable 
imitators. This ‘ big and burly way of nonsense, as a great 
master of style happily termed it, by hard words, involved construc- 
tions, aukward metaphors, overloading epithets, and unmeasured 
sentences, is making such daily and formidable inroads upon the 
purity and structure of our mother-tongue, that if no check be put 
to it by those who, in defect of a national academy, have assumed 
to themselves the province of watching over the national taste aud 
language, the written and colloquial dialects of the country will quick - 
ly be removed to an immeasurable distance from each other ; and, hat 
is of the greatest importance, though not immediately connected with 
our present topic, the language of the pulpit, as well as the press, will 
become almost unintelligib!e to the mass of our countrymen. But to 
restrict ourselves to the subject before us: the application of pompous 
phrases, and what is called ‘ fine writing,’ to subjects of topogra- 
phy, and more especially to accounts of obscure and circumseribed 
districts, produces all the effect in good earnest which the ‘ Splendid. 
Shilling’ did in jest, by exciting that irresistible feeling of the bur-, 
lesque which arises out of enormous. disproportion between. the; 
style and the matter of a composition. From this last fault the: 
dignity 
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dignity of Mr. Chalmers’s subject, in some measure, exempts him 
in the first volume ; but his escape is accidental, as his county sur- 
veys in the second will abundantly demonstrate. The following 
passages, which have not been invidiously or industriously selected, 
may, it is charitably hoped, serve as warnings to other admirers of 
the modern style, and to our author himself in the composition of 
his future volumes. ‘ The effluxion of a century brought very dif- 
ferent polemics upon the stage.’ Pref. 6.—Camden threw his antiqua- 
rian eyes on the /apideous records.’ ib.—‘ Pelloutier bescreened in 
night so stumbled on his subject, &c.’—While the Mosaical account 
is so distinct, who would plunge into the cloud of uncertainty, 
which perpetually hangs in ever-during darkness over the remote 
annals of the Scythes and Scythia,’ W ith regard to this curious 
subject, the taciturnity of history, and the loquaciousness of archae- 
ology, are equally uninstructive.’—* Barbarized by tradition, and 
transformed by transcription.’ p. 18.—‘ Situate on the kindred 
Allan, above the confluence of this river, with the cognate Forth.’ 
p- 170.—‘* The utility that localized each of them.’ p. 182.—The 
following sentence, an excellent specimen of the pompous style em- 
ployed to amplify a minute subject, is precisely cast in the mould of 
the Manchester antiquary. 
“ Inde vaporata lector mihi ferbuit aure.” 


* It was the wise dictates of the same policy that established the: 
well-known camp at Harefaulds: connected, as it was, by a vicinal way. 
with the station at Battledikes, and commanding, as it did, the centre 
of Angus, we may equally presume that it was constructed by the mas- 
terly hand of Urbicus. The similarity of the structure, and the size 
of the camp, which is called Raedikes, at Ury, to the camp of the 
Raedikes at Glenmartin, &c.’ p. 182. 


To the same master of strong sense and bad writing, our author 
is indebted for the elegant device of beginning his sentences with the 
copulative, ‘ and.’ The following is so fine a specimen of Gibbon 
engrafted upon Whitaker, that we cannot refuse it to our readers. 


‘ As the Greeks had improved themselves from the vicinity of the 
Orientals, and the Romans had derived refinement from an imitation of 
the Greeks, the Picts, we may easily suppose, gained some improvement: 
from their intercourse, whether civil or hostile, with the Romanized 
Britons, or the Roman armies, The introduction of Christianity 
among the Picts, in subsequent times, by inculcating new lessons, im- 
pressed more gentle maxims; and, by teaching dissimilar habits, esta- 
blished among a rude people more humane practices: yet, while Eu-- 
rope was over-run with barbarism, it was not to be reasonably expected 
that North Britain would escape the contagion of illiterate ages, and 


much less would acquire the aceomplishments of knowledge, or the 
softness of civilization.’ p. 208. 
Te 
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To nine readers out of ten, in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, this, we are confident, will appear a good sentence, 
and we are perfectly aware, that to stem the torrent of such 
writing, criticism is even now in danger of interposing too late : 
yet, whoever will turn to a page of Swift or Addison, will be 
at no loss to determine what they would have thought of it—nor, if 
he have a spark of true taste, fail to perceive that the great change in 
style, which has taken place since their days, is depravation, not 
improvement. ‘ ‘The history of the Picts is only accompanied by 
such glimpses of the moon, as shew it to be little more than a tissue 
of domestic strife and foreign war.’ Warburton said of one of his 
antagonists, that he saw his object only by ow/-light. ‘ The torch 
lighted his march to the Tay; p. 210. meaning the flames of 
burning houses, a phrase so dear to Mr. Chalmers, that he repeats 
it about twenty times. ‘ The first stratum of names on the map 
of North Britain is Cambro-British ; the second stratum superin- 
ducted upon the former, &c.’ p. 229. ‘ His precursor had already 
done so much to annihilate the Picts, that it did not require much 
effort in our historical introductor, who affects to look on antiqui- 
ty through the medium of the ancients, to adjudge the Picts to 
death and hell by doom severe.’ p. 250. ‘ ri he historiographer 
royal, whose history of Scotland would not now be received,’ Mr. 
Chalmers, did not tagg his prose with vile ends of poetry. Eg- 
fred marched against the Picts in opposition to the remonstrances 
of his Eoldermen, and the foreboding of his bishops. ‘The torch 
(again) enlightened his rout ; he plunged into the defiles of Picta- 
via; in his rage he burnt Tula, Amon, and Dunolla,’ p.255. One 
specimen more, and we have done. ‘ Those factitious personages 
were surreptitiously abstracted from the genuine catalogue of the 
Pictish kings, and from this obscure and scandalous parentage, and 
from the feigned and odious filiation of the bard, did O'Flaharty 
&c. adopt this spurious progeny of poetic fiction, instead of the 
real issue of chronicled veracity. —arAwooy ceavioy. 

In the next place we may be allowed to inquire to what dia- 
lect, either of the Celtic or Teutonic stock, the word ‘ mismaze,’ 
which seems to mean perplexity and confusion, may perchance be- 
long '—After the use which Mr. Chalmers has made of the Saxon 
for etymological purposes, we were struck by the following instance 
of unskilfulness in that language. Scotta leode—Scotish éads, and 
scipflotan, shipmen; for leode is people, and flotan, fleets. But this- 
is Teutonic! 

Seriously, we pity the case of the‘ Lady Gruock, who married 
for her first husband Gileomgain, the Maormor of Moray, a per- 
son of the first consequence.’ ‘ Injuries prompted the Lady Gru- 
ock’s vengeful thoughts, and filled her, from the crown to the toe, 
full of the direst cruelty.” (No allusion can justify, for no - can 

. tolerate 
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tolerate such intermixtures with the style of history.) Once more. 
‘ Macbeth wanted no spur to prick the sides of his intent.’ ‘ This 
intent was carried into effect by the insidiousness of assassination, 
rather than the maguanimity of conflict.’ p. 405. In the days of 
plain English, instead of this bombast, we should have been told, 
that the man was not slain in battle, but murdered in cold blood. 
‘ When the dogmatist shall hereafter cry out in the face of moral de- 
monstration, that there is uot the shadow of proof that the Gaelic 
tongue was ever spoken in the Lowlands, his out-cry must be heeded as 
the wail of childishness, or the Lawl of idiotcy.’ Would that Mr. 
Chalmers, who always thinks asa man, had not perversely chosep to. 
speak as a child—an il-taught child! But, Ohe jam satisest. We 
now dismiss the first volume of the Caledonia with a mixture of 
delight and disgust very rarely excited by the same work. ‘ Duplici 
in diversum sciudimur hamo.’ [ndustry, well directed, and learn- 
ing happily applied, together with a sound and clear under- 
standing, singularly adapted to the investigation of historical. 
evidence, even without elegance, and by the help of an un- 
adorned and simple style, would have placed this great work on a 
level with the Britannia. In its present garb, obscured by pedan- 
try, and disguised by-affectation, it will never be received a 

real judges as a legitimate composition, or even as a readable book. 
It will, however, be popular with the many Who mistake inflation 
for sublimity, and hydropic tumor for muscular strength ; and it will 
be endured by the few who, resolutely pursuing truth and knowledge 
wherever they can be found, will be contented to flounder by the way. 
through all the impurities of a style which is /uto ipso lutulentior. ; 


In one word, Mr. Chalmers has reared to the honour of his — 


country a monument resembling a Celtic temple, of which the 
foundations are strong, the dimensions ample, and the form ma- 
jestic. But having achieved this mighty work with a degree of la- 
bour and perseverance peculiar to himself, instead of leaving it a 
monument, to the latest posterity, of simplicity as well as grandeur, 
he has, by aluckless effort of perverted ingenuity, carved it all over, 
like a Scandinavian obelisk, with barbarous forms of men, birds, 
quadrupeds, and plants, uncouth in their proportions, and misplaced 
in their situations. . But the mischief is not quite irreparable ; the 
appendages of the temple, which are yet behind, we hope to see 
finished with more sanalioions and though sculptors love not to efface 
their own work, and often pride themselves most on the worst part 
of their performances, yet, if Mr. Chalmers be not irrecoverably 
given up to his own reprobate taste, we do not despair of seeing 

im, in a second edition, of which we seriously wish him the credit 
and the advantage, set the chissel to work on the surface of his 
past labours, and strip the whole building of those rude and mis- 
placed ornaments with which he has deformed it... ier 
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Art. V. The Conquest of the Miao-tsé ; an Imperial Poem, 
; by Kien-Lung, entitled, A Choral Song of Harmony fe the 
Jerst Part & the Spring. By Stephen Weston, F.R.S. S. A. 
From the Chinese. 8vo. pp. 58. Baldwins. 1810. 


LITLE did we imagine, when, on a recent occasion,* we were 
enumerating the many, aud almost unsurmountable difficul- 
ties, which opposed themselves to the student of the Chinese lan- 
guage, that our attention would so speedily be recalled to the sub- 
ject, by the appearance of the translation of another Chinese work ; 
small, indeed, in point of bulk, and trifling in comparative import- 
ance, but more difficult, m as much as poetry, in proportion as it 
becomes more concise and condensed, is more intricate and obscure, 
than plain prose. Such, however, is the fact; Mr. Weston, a 
gentleman not altogether unskilled in Asiatic lore, nor wholly m- 
tried, it seems, in Chinese literature,+ has boldly soared into the 
metaphorical regions of oriental poetry,and visited the unfrequented 
abode of the Chinese muses. Nay more; with a hardihood which 
evinces a consciousness of his own powers, he has even ventured to 
leap at once into the poetical saddle of the great Kien-Lung, Ta- 
whang-tee, Tien-sha ; the Son of Heaven, and the invincible ruler 
9, that is great and valuable under heaven. ; 
‘ He who mounts a tiger,’ says a Chinese proverb, ‘ will find it 
no easy matter to alight.’ But what is atiger when compared with 
the animal which Mr. Weston has ventured to bestride! ‘ a-scaly 
dragon of cerulean hue’, (p. 51.) a monster with five claws, anda 
fiery tail, more dreadful to behold than that celestial scorpion which 
so fatally alarmed the adventurous son of Merops. Ourauthor has 
luckily, however, dismounted in safety from his dragon; but, after 
having thus excited our fears, he must pardon us, if we caution hint 
strongly against relymg too much on his good fortune, and trusting 
himself again to the doubtful docility of a creature, to whose mo- 
tions and paces he has not been accustomed, and with whose spirit 
and temper he cannot possibly be acquainted.— Nate, cave! 

To be serious; we do not think that Mr. Weston has exercised 
much judgment in the choice of a subject for the employment of 
his talents ; or that the result of his labours will prove eminently use- 
ful to the general cause of literature. At the same time, we rejoice 


* No. VI. Art. I. 

t Mr. Weston informs us in his preface, that in 1809, he published the translation 
ofa poem of 133 characters, called Ley-tang, by Kien-Lung. 

$ The dragon with five claws is the symbul of Imperial sway. Those painted on 
silks and pottery must have ohly four claws. 
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that so extraordinary, but apparently repulsive, a language hasattract- 
ed the notice of this ingemous and persevering scholar; thongh we 
_ cannot recommend him, in the very outset of his studies, to engage 
with Chinese poetry, still less with poetry which bears the credit of 
being the production of av Imperial brain. Great monarchs may be 
expected to take great liberties, and not always readily to submit to 
those fixed and ordinary rules by which the mass of mankind is 
governed as well in literary as in political communities. . 

In our review of the ‘ len lant we entered pretty fully into 
the singular nature and construction of the written character of 
the Chinese language, and took occasion, at the same time, to 
give a slight sketch of Chinese literature. Mr. Weston’s poem 
affords us the opportunity of saying a few words on that particular 
species of arrangement and choice of characters which, by analogy, 
may be denominated Chinese poetry. We say, by analogy, be- 
cause, strictly speaking, according to our received notions of poetry, 
the Chinese language can scarcely be said to admit of any. ‘The 
compositions to which Europeans have attached the name of poetry, 
are distinguished by the Chinese under the character shee, a com- 
pound of yen, a word, and shee a temple—the words of the temple ; 
by which they probably intend to signify, that these kmds of compo- 
sition are of divine origin, or designed for sacred uses ; or, as yen Is 
also ¢o speak, the character may ailude, perhaps, to the mode of 
speaking m temples; poetry having originally constituted no incon- 
siderable portion of public instruction, as well as religious wor- 
ship, among eastern nations. In China, the little that is still prac- 
tised of the latter, by the priests of Fo, consists wholly of poetry 
aided by music ; of short sentences chaunted with an accompaui- 
ment of bells, drums, and sonorous stones. 

There are two kinds of composition in the Chinese language 
which may be brought under the head of poetry; the one written, 
the other oral; the former addressed solely to the eye, without re- 
gard to sound, measure or rhyme ; the latter to the eye, or to the 
ear, or to both. ‘The chief excellence of painted or eye poetry con- 
sists in the selection of such characters, as are either capable of 
conveying to the mind some agreeable allusion to ancient events, 
some figurative or metaphorical siguification, or, such as, from their 
component parts, may easily be traced in the history of the idea 
which they are employed to represent. Such characters, indeed, 
to a person deprived of sight, are so many dead letters ; but on the 
other hand they are capable of couveying as much pleasure to the deaf 
and dumb, as to others in the full possession of all their faculties. 
Although the excellence of eye poetry, whatever it may be, depends 
not in any degree either on the measure of syllables, or the conso- 
wance of sounds, yet it may possess both measure and pore ; 
neither 
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neither of them, however, is essential to it. To reach the sub- 
lime in composition, it is required, that every character should be 
an allegory, including some complete and perfect idea. Thus, 
instead of the plam and common character for the cyes, a poet would 
employ another signifying /éving pear(s, or perhaps would call them 
the stars of the forehead; for the head he would probably say, the 
sanctuary of reason, &c. Other allusions are employed of more 
obscure signification; thus the peaceful solitude of the sage is re- 
presented by a single character composed of a spring of water anda 
peach tree, im allusion to some Chinese worthy, a flying from 
the persecution of his enemies, subsisted for some time on peaches 
and water. Thus, also, from a story recorded of some beautiful 
widow having disfigured her nose to avoid a second marriage, a gay 
widow is designated poetically, as a lady who will not cut off her 
nose; aud sometimes, as a lady who will not scruple to cut off her 
dead husband’s nose. It is not impossible that Voltaire, being 
strongly infected with the Chinese mania, and well acquainted with 
the communications of the Jesuit missionaries, may have engrafted 
this figure upon the well known story of the Ephesian matron, when 
he sends Azora to her husband’s tomb—‘ pour couper le nez a Za- 
dig.’ But having, in a former number, entered fully into the na- 
ture of compound Chinese characters, we deem it unnecessary to 
extend our observations now on this part of the subject. 
The second kind of Chinese poetry, that which is meant to be 
‘ sung or said,’ has not only a regulated measure, but the verses 
sometimes rhyme to each other, though this may be considered ra- 
ther as a circumstance of accident than the result of any settled 
rule. Indeed an oral language, consisting entirely, as that of China 
does, of meagre, paronymous monosyllables, (from. which many 
letters of our alphabet are excluded,) whose terminations are limited 
either to the vowels, the liquid /, the n, or ng, can afford but little 
variety of sounds, and must sometimes unavoidably run into a jingle 
of rhyme ; while, on the other hand, it would. scarcely be possible 
to adjust the harmonical consonance of its syllables by any settled 
rules. The Chinese, however, say, and probably with truth, that, 
im ancient times, their verses were short and frequently in rhyme » 
they are so, in fact, amoug all nations in the dawn of civilization: 
with them, metre and rhyme, or both, afford the easiest and best 
‘means of fixing events in the memory. ‘To give more imterest to 
verses of this kind, they were recited in a tone different from that 
of common conversation. Even at this day, poetry and recitative 
are with the Chinese inseparable. The verses of the Shee-hing, 
collected by Confucius more than 400 years before the Christian 
era, are repeated m musical cadences, and, in many of the editions, 
the tone or note is affixed to each character, in order to shew in 
AAg what 
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what manner it ought to be enunciated. Without this tone, for 
the gratification of the ear, or a due regard to the composition of 
the characters to please the eye, the spirit of Chinese poetry must 
entirely evaporate, and what remains exhibit only a succession of 
uninte sounds. ‘This may be sufficiently illus- 
trated, by writing the sounds of Chinese characters in the letters of 
our alphabet, which in fact is the only way left us to exhibit a few. 
specimens of Chinese oral poetry. In such a shape, it is almost 

“unnecessary to add, it is not only stripped of all its embellishments, 
but exposed im a state of perfect nudity. 

The following is part of the record of an eclipse of the sun, taken 
from the Shee-King. 

* Ché yue, tehé kiao 
Chou ge sin-mao 
Ge yeou ché tché 
Ye koung tché tcheou 
Pei yué eul wei 
Tsé¢ gé eul wei 
Kin tsé shin min 
Ye koung tcho ngai.” 

Of which, the following may be taken as a pretty literal trans- 
lation. 

‘Tenth moon’s conjunction, first day sin-mao, sun had eclipse. All 
portend bad. Whether sun covered or moon covered, people in gene- 
ral fear bad.’ 
- We shall add but a single verse of one of their most popular 
songs. 
* Hau ye to si-en wha 
Yeu tchau yeu jie to tsai yo kia 
Go pun tai poo tchoo mun 
Twee tcho si-en wha ul lo.’ 


- © How delightful this fresh flower! one day morning found in my 


house. Being mine I wear it not out of doors, but keep fresh flower 
and am content! 


All this an European will be very apt to pronounce sad stuff, 
yet we are assured by the French missionaries that it is ¢rés superbe ; 
that, according to one, (who seems to have read his Breviary to a 

purpose,) if it has not exactly the fire of Pindar, and the sub- 
ity of Homer, it may at least be classed with the psalms of Da- 
wid! Another tells us that the Chinese poets study nature, and may 
therefore be compared with Boileau and Horace; and a third, with 
great naiveté, asserts that none of those ges of Homer, wherein 
the sound is meant to be ‘ an echo to the sense,’ are surpassed by 
tang-tang, as an imitation of the sound of the gong. One thing 


at is certain; the study of Chinese poetry, by an Euro- | 
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pean, is not likely to compensate the labour which he must ne- 
cessarily bestow to acquire even a very imperfect knowledge of 
the plainest compositions of this kind. Among these the Im- 
perial poems of Aten Lang ave not to be elassed, if we may credit 
the account which Pére Amiot has given of them; namely, that, after 
more than SO years application to the study of the Chinese language, 
in which he wrote and conversed daily, he would have found it utterly 
impossible to put the ‘ Praise of Moukden’ into an intelligible 
shape, had he not also been conversant with the Mant-choo Tar- 
tar language, by which he was enabled to compare the corre- 
sponding passages: yet this poem, as he calls it, has neither 
metre nor rhyme. The Ode on Tea, from the same imperial pen, 
is fit only, in our plebeian judgments, to occupy a place in the Alma- 
nac des Gourmands, or Mrs. Glass’s Art of Cookery; and as neither 
of those valuable compilations possesses the Emperor’s receipt for 
making tea, we shall insert a translation of this culinary ode. 

* Set an old three-legged teapot over a slow fire; fill it with water of 
melted snow; boil it just as long as is necessary to turn fish white, or 
lobsters red; pour it on the leaves of choice in a cup of youé. Let it 
remain till the vapour subsides into a thin mist, floating on the surface. 
Drink this precious liquor at your leisure, and thus drive away the five 
causes of sorrow.’ : 

If the merit of Kien-Lung’s Moukden rested on the selection of 
its characters, and consequently was meant for the eye, his Miao- 
tsé is of a different kind, and puts in its claims to gratify the ear. 
This is sufficiently evident from the regular measure in which it is 
composed, and still more so from the melody to which it is set, 
and of which Mr. Weston has endeavoured to convey some idea by 
affixing the mouosyllables so/, fa, me, ut, &c. to the Chinese words 
in each stanza. Music being thus the invariable companion of 
what may strictly be called oval poetry; or, in other words, all 
measured sentences being meant to be recited in a peculiar tone 
and modulation of voice, it may not be deemed irrelevant to the 
subject in hand, if we take a concise view of the state of the mu- 
sical art as practised in China; for it can scarcely be said that in 
this country, music has yet taken the shape of science or system. 
Like that of the Greeks, it would appear rather, as the Abbé 
Roussier .has observed, to be the remaining fragments of some 
complete system, now no more, belonging to a people more ancient 
than either of them. ‘The ingenious Baillie was pretty much of 
the same opinion with regard to the remains of astronomical and 
mathematical science discovered among the Hindoos. Indeed 
throughout the whole peninsula of India, in China, the bordering 
regions of T'artary, and in all the inferior nations of Asia, so many 
dazzling fragments of art and of science are every where scattered 
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around, but so distorted and disjoimted, or so aukwardly put toge- 
ther, as to leave little doubt that there existed, at some remote pe- 
riod, in some of those regions, a splendid and magnificent edifice, 
of which these detached masses are the venerable ruins; but of 
which neither the site, nor the plan, nor the elevation has yet been 
discovered. History affords no light to clear up this interesting 
subject: there is not, in all Hindostan, a single page that deserves 
the name; and although the Chinese boast of a regular and well- 
authenticated series of annals carried back, in an uninterrupted 
succession, more than 2000 years before the Christian era, yet they 
are silent, or unsatisfactory, as far as regards the rise and progress of 
the arts and sciences. 

Bui to return to Chinese music. Their gamut, or scale of mu- 
sical notes, is the same natural or diatonic scale as that of the 
Greeks, consisting of five whole notes aud two semitones; these 
they distinguish by so many characters ; but they have neither lines 


nor spaces to assist in noting down music, nor do they employ any - 


marks or characters to denote the time, the key, the mode of ex- 
pression, &c. In point of fact, their scale for instrumental music, 
and the instruments themselves are very imperfect, and the keys so 
inconsistent, wandering from flats to sharps, and the contrary, that 
the performers are usually obliged to be directed by a smali bell or 
cymbal: while they are thus playing, a bye-stander would say that 
they had not the least knowledge of semitones, and indeed Doctor 
Burney was of opinion that there were no semitones in the Chinese 
scale. The Doctor, however, would have altered his opinion, if 
an opportunity had been afforded him of hearing a Chinese sing; 
he would then find him exhibiting such a display of half and inter- 
mediate tones, brought out in so drawling and drowsy a manner, as 
to be perfectly intolerable. In their transitions to a fourth or fifth, 
instead of rising or falling, as we do, to the intermediate third, they 
sweep through all the intervening whole tones, half tones, and even 
quarter tones. 

The Chinese airs are almost invariably sung in slow movements, 
generally in a plaintive or querelous tone, and are mostly accompa- 
nied with a guittar of four strings. Doctor Burney imagines that 
these melodies bear a strong analogy to the old Scottish tunes ; in- 
deed he considers their whole scale to be Scottish ; and though he 

_ does not say in express terms that either of those nations is indebted 
to ancient Greece for its melody, however strong the resemblance in 
all three; yet, contrary tothe opinionof the Abbé Roussier, he infers, 
thet they ought all to be considered as original and natural music. 
The Chinese are wholly ignorant of counterpoint or playing in 
parts ; sometimes indeed an instrument will take the upper or lower 
pctave, which gives au appearance of harmony; but they have no 
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feeling of that union of parts which, while each keeps its own and 
proper melody, are so blended together as to produce one whole 
and perfect concord. In short, the Chinese seem utterly incapable 
of producing any thing that deserves the name of music. ‘The stu- 
died gravity of their manners, and their unsocial habits, are most 
unfavourable to the cultivation of this elegant art, which cannot be 
expected to arrive, even at mediocrity, among a people so little ac- 
quainted with the muses, a people whom the loves and the graces 
have not yet condescended to visit. 

Yet, so excessively conceited are the Chinese in their opinions 
yespecting their own excellence, that they affect to ascribe, to the 
powers of their numbers and to their music, effects not less ex- 
traordinary than those said to have been produced by the lyres of 
Orpheus and Amphion. The Book of Odes frequently inculcates 
the doctrine, that, so long as the institutes of the empire continue 
to be respected, and music to be cultivated, China will remain a 
mighty and invincible nation. ‘ Would you conquer your enemies,’ 
says one of the Emperors, ‘ diffuse among them tender songs set to 
voluptuous melodies, which will soften their hearts and enervate 
their bodies ; after this, send them plenty of women, and your con- 
, ae will becomplete.’ This is precisely Voltaire’s plan for subduing 

Caraibs of St. Vincent; a plan which he probably derived from 
the passage we have quoted; for he has few claims to originality, 
or invention. In the same strain of extravagance Pére Amiot 
has composed a large quarto volume, on the excellence of Chi- 
nese music, though it appears by his own confession, that he 
knew very little about the matter. ‘ In order,’ he says, ‘ to obtain 
the true dimensions of every tone, and the exact measure of the in- 
tervals which constitute them, they have submitted to the most 
painful operations of geometry, to calculations the most tedious and 
disgusting in the science of numbers ;’ not one word of which, we 
are convinced, has the least foundation in truth. 

It is remarkable that, in this low state of poetry and music, there 
should be found a singular coincidence iv the constrnetion and con- 
duct of the Chinese drama and the Italian opera. In both, the dia- 
logue is delivered in a sort of whining and querelous recitative, not 
exactly monotonous, though seldom rising or sinking through the 
interval of a third from the general tone. ‘The Chinese recitative 
is also accompanied with instrumental music, and the pauses are 
filled up with a most horrible crash of gongs, drums, trumpets, rat- 
tles, and cymbals, a practice which we are sorry to say, seems of 
late years to have been followed by many European composers. 

In the Chinese drama too the more violent passions are mvariably 
recited in song ; and the catastrophe generally is the last paroxysm 
of a despairing lover, or the nervous agitation of a crimin going to 
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the gallows. Our knowledge, however, of the real state of the Chi- 
nese stage is very imperfect. Of their select pieces, said to be 
chiefly the production of the 14th century, and consisting of one hrun- 
dred historical plays, one only has made its appearance in an Euros 
pean dress, and the fidelity of the translation is with reason more than 
suspected. ‘Those wretched performances, usually exhibited before 
Europeans at Canton, may probably be considered by this conceited 
people as suited to the taste and capacity of the audience. Any de- 
gree of impertinence may be expected from a people who have the 
arrogance to proclaim the most civilized nations of the earth posses- 
sed ouly of one eye, while heaven in its bounty has furnished the 
Chinese with two, and left the rest of the world in total darkness, 
The language of these scenic representations is in general grossly in- 
decent, and it is always set off, in the action, by gestures so appro- 
priate, that even the rough and unpolished sailor has sometimes 
been compelled to leave the theatre in disgust. 

After what we have stated on the subject of Chinese music, we 
may be allowed to express our doubts as to the legitimacy of the 
title which Mr. Weston has thought proper to place at the bead of 
his poem. He calls it ‘ 4 Choral Song of Harmony, but as 
their music does not admit of that union Pd sounds which constitutes 
harmony, they consequently cannot have any such word to express it 
in their language. It is rather a simple song of melody, consisting of 
thirty stanzas, which may be considered as a succession of bulletins, 
composed and set to music by Kien- Lung, probably to beguile the 
time, during the progress of a five year’s campaign. Each stanza 
has four columns of seven characters or syilables, making in the 
whole 840 characters. Not having the text before us, we are unable 
to say what number of different characters it may contain, but we 
scruple not to give our opinion, that if they amount to 100, Mr, 
Weston has taken too much trouble in turnmg over the leaves of 
his Chinese dictionary that number of times, in order to pick out the 
doubtful sense, and after all, to adopt perhaps a different one from 
that in which Kien-Lung employed them. While we applaud 
that mdefatigable pursuit of knowledge which actuates Mr. Weston, 
and the fruits of which are apparent in the catalogue of his works, 
inserted at the end of this little volume, we cannot but earnestly re- 
= our advice to him, by all means to abandon Chinese poetry, we 

ad almost said Chinese literature, but for the unwillingness we feel 
to repress the laudable curiosity of so venerable a tyro. We shall 
therefore only suggest that there is not wanting in this country a va- 
riety of Chinese books im prose, the contents of which would be 
acceptable if rendered into our language; and it is a new field, whose 
cultivation would, we will venture to say, amply compensate all the 
Jabour and attention which he might be required to bestow = “s 
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The subject of Kien-Lung’s poem is, ‘ The Conquest of the 


Miao-tsé, or the mountaineers who border on the western pro- 
vinces of China, rw on those of Se-tchuen and Koei- 
tcheou, which borderers, however, by a trifling geographical error, 
occasioned, it would seem, by a laudable desire to correct a sup- 
sed mistake of Sir George Staunton, (Note, p. 4) Mr. Weston 
Aas unluckily placed in ‘ How-nan, in the very heart of China.— 
The miao-fee mentioned by Sir George Staunton were a set of 
rebellious subjects in flou-nan; the Miao-tsé were an independ- 
ent horde on the borders of China; so little reliance is to be 
laced on Chinese monosyllables written in any of the E an 
ters. The history of these hordes of independent et is 
briefly as follows : About the beginning of the reign of Kien-Lung 
the Miao-tsé had occasioned very serious alarm to the neighbour- 
ing provinces by their incursions and depredations. A large army 
was in consequence sent against them; but the Chinese general 
was baffled in all his attempts to subdue them, ultimately defeated, 
and, as a matter of course, recalled to the capital, where he lost his 
head. The officer who succeeded to the command, instead of car- 
rying on a destructive war with these hardy mountaineers, sent pre- 
sents to their chiefs, and thus contrived-to keep them in order, 
while the Court of Pekin was easily persuaded that the Miao-tsé 
had submitted to the arms of the Emperor, and acknowledged his 
authority. This state of tranquillity, however, was but of short du- 
ration. These restless tribes once more sallied forth, and a favour- 
ite general, at the head of 120,000 men, was sent to reduce them 
to submission. Ignorant, however, of the nature of the country, as 
well as of the temper of the enemy, he pushed through the narrow 
defiles of the mountains, and so entangled his army among the woods 
and fastnesses, that the greater part of it was either cut off by the 
natives, or perished for want of supplies. At length, however, a 
general was selected, who, after a five year’s campaign, was fortu- 
nate enough to succeed in reducing the tribe Miao-tsé, bordering 
on Se-tchuen, to do homage to the Emperor of China; and this 
event is the ground-work of the ‘ Imperial poem by Kien-Lung, 
— a Choral Song of Harmony for the first Part of the 
pring.’ 

One of the thirty stanzas (and we shall take the first of them) 
will be quite sufficient for us to transcribe as a specimen of Kien- 
Lung’s poetical powers, and of Mr. Weston’s metaphrastic trans- 
lation, which by the way is the only sort of translation that can 
convey a just idea of the original. 


* Nien se tchong tseoo ¢  tchoo shee 
Twenty four middle 8th month night Ist to 3d 
watch time 
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Mou-lan ing lee hong kee 
etter flag wit 
Pen lai poo mo vouen koon pau 
Principal made strange how could I believe army reward 
Shoo. pouet kin siau. voaen Kien-tchée 
Proclaim early morning night _ like see.’ 


To which stanza, with the help of a few ‘ winged words,’ and 
other auxiliaries, Mr. Weston has contrived to give the following 
meaning. 

‘ It was on the twenty-fourth of the eighth moon, between the se- 
cond and third watch, in the middle of the night, in the camp of Mou- 
lan, that they came to tell me of the arrival of a messenger from the 
army with a red flag. How could I believe that this night I should 
see the certain sign of victory, and have so early an occasion of pro- 
claiming the glory and reward of my army.’ 

Our readers would not thank us for obtruding on their patience 
any more specimens of Kien-Lung’s thirty musical bulletins, or of 
Mr. Weston’s translation of them. ‘The poor old Emperor is so 
much amused with the arrival of the ‘ red flag,’ that it is paraded 
through no less than seven stanzas. He can neither put off his 
clothes during the night, nor sleep for joy (p. 29); his attendants 
are equally delighted, and cry out, ‘ no more fighting! no more sol- 
diers ! no more war weapons!’ (p. 42.) In fine, having subdued the 
rebellious foe ‘ that fled like wild geese before them,’ (p. 44.) his 
troops are to receive the rewards of their toils; ‘ the robe of peace 
with its scaly dragons of cerulean hue,’ is assigned to the general ; 
and ‘ baldricks, that stream like the belt of the heavens’ are to be 
distributed among his officers. 

In a verbal translation from a language like that of Chima, it 
would be idle to look for.elegance of expression, strength of dic- 
tion, or powers of versification; a language so remarkably seanty 
im words cannot possess any of these qualities ; but it is sufficiently 
copious to express both feeling and sentiment, and very capable of 
conveying, by its compound characters, new and striking images ; 
yet, if Mr. Weston’s translation be correct, as we make no doubt it 
is, nothing of the kind appears in the whole poem. It is true the 
Emperor utters something like a moral feeling, where he says, 
‘ that he has now sent the ox to graze, and the horse to his stable; 
as it was ever his pure intention,’ (p. 44.) At the same time this 
erase mildness of disposition is destroyed by the ferocious de- 
light he seems to anticipate in the. execution of the rebel, or rather 
hostile chiefs, who, under promise of pardon, had been allured to 
Pekin, (p. 48.) The few images which he introduces, and the 
comparisons he makes use of, bear no siamp of an Imperial origin. 
Iu his Ode on Tea, we have heard him talk of boiling water long 
enough 
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enough to turn lobsters red; here he says, ‘ the blast of his artil- 
lery choaked up the embrazures of their fortresses, as the breath of 
a tish is stopped when thrown into a cauldron of boiling water,’ 
(p- 33.) In fact, Kien-Lung, like the eating heroes of the Iliad, 
seems to have had a taste for culinary matters, and could probably 
have served up a chine as dexterously as Agamemnon him- 
self. In another place he tells us that the enemy, ‘ like flies of a 
la. ver size, preys upon men, (p. 49.) Weare not aware that any of 
our travellers have noticed these anthropophagous flies. Mr. Wes- 
ton, perhaps, may have made some little mistake, and given the literal 
for the metaphorical sense. It is possible, however, that although 
these similies savour a little of the vulgar to us, they may, to a na- 
tive, partake of the sublime and beautiful. They are at least Im- 
perial, and that consideration is quite enough to give them currency 
among the Chinese. 

We would just hint to Mr. Weston, that it is by no means neces- 
sary a book on a particular subject should be eked out with ‘ shreds 
and patches’ which have no relation whatever to it. We would not 
have recommended, for instance, that an Imperial poem on a mili- 
tary campaign should be prefaced with a shopkeeper’s card, stating 
the price of his silks, nor with a translation of the common inscrip- 
tion on the small tablets of China ink. Nor can we conceive that 
his book would have suffered materially had he omitted the appen- 
dix of one page, purporting to give a list of ‘ certain words in the 
European languages that bear an accidental resemblance to the 
names of Chinese characters, both im sound and sense ;° more espe- 
cially as. out of the twelve words in the European languages of 
which it is composed, five of them are stated to be Persian and Ara- 
bic. We are also much at a loss to discover, under another part of 
the appendix, entitled, ‘ a specimen of modern Chinese characters 
that have some likeness to the things they stand for,’ what possible 
degree of similitude there can exist between the character Kien, (com- 
pounded of the character oman thrice repeated,) and its significa- 
tion adultery, and holding communication with the enemy. This, 
it may be recollected, is one of those compound characters, con- 
cerning which, in our review of the ‘ penal code,’ we confessed our 
inability to trace the connexion between the component parts of 
the character and its signification. Mr. Weston, however, finds no 
difficulty, but boldly asserts ‘ that Kien, three women, (mew) means 
adultery, and communication with the enemy; because he who has 
to do with three women, to one of whom he is married, communi- 
cates with the enemies of his wife.’ This explanation may perhaps 
be satisfactory to Mr. Weston, though it is rather beyond our com- 
prehension. Perhaps, however, it may be as he says in Europe, but 
‘ they order these things better’ in Asia. In this delightful region 
of the world, where there is no such thing as love, and consequently 
none 
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none of the tormenting pangs of jealousy, the first, or equal wife, 
contrives to be comfortable enough with all the inferior wives 
whom her good husband may think proper to introduce into his 
household establishment. ."The Chinese mdeed have a common 
maxim that ‘ three wives are more easily managed than two.’ We 
would just observe, that in this list of modern characters, we verily 
believe not one of them to be less than two thousand years old; 
many of them probably date their origin from the foundation of the 
empire. The signature of Confucius, for instance, which is one of 
them, must have been in use since the fifth century before the 
Christian era. We notice these little lapses and inconsistencies 
merely as the effect of carelessness and hasty composition ; which, 
however, both for the sake of the reputation of the author, as well 
as for the prevention of erroneous impressions on the reader, should 
be avoided as much as possible. 


Art. VI. Essays on the Picturesque, as compared with the Sub- 
lime and the Beautiful; and, on the Use of studying Pictures, 
Sor the purpose of improving real Landscape. By Uvedale 
Price, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 1200. London. Mawiman. 1810. 


R. PRICE’s opinions have been a considerable time before 
the public ; and if all have not been convinced by his theory, 
few have failed to receive gratification from the justness of his taste 
and mgenuity of his remarks. We hasten therefore to notice his 
new edition, in which several of the former ‘ are entirely new 
modelled; the trouble of which, Mr. Price adds, ‘ he shall think 
well bestowed, if he shall be less open to those criticisms which 
must have presented themselves to every reader of a methodical 
turn of mind.’ Pref. p. xviii. His pains have not been unsuccessfully 
employed. The subject is opened, the ideas of the writer dis- 
closed, and the principle pursued with so much regularity, that the 
reader may, with ordinary attention, trace the course of the argument, 
and meet its return after partial concealments and windings : more me- 
thod than this, we fear, will be in vain expected in a work on taste. 
- If the features, however, are cast in a new mould, the expression 
remains the same. Mr. Price, it is generally known, adds a third 
to the graces which are supposed to embellish natural forms, and 
completes the triple knot by joining the picturesque to the sublime 
and beautiful. ‘The application of this idea to landscape gardening 
would lead us into too wide a field of discussion; but we cannot 
resist the opportunity of entering somewhat fully upon the consi- 
deration of the general principle. 
The word picturesque is in general applied to every object, and 
every kind of scenery, which has been or may be represented with 
good effect in painting. ‘The theoretical part of Mr. Price’s work 
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is intended to shew, that the pi ue has a character not less 
separate and distinct than either the sublime or the beautiful, nor 
less independent of the art of painting. 

It does not imply any assent to Mr. Burke’s principles, when we 
allow that certain objects in nature and art are, by common consent, 
termed beautiful, a others, of a contrary character, are generally 
acknowledged to be sublime: nor can we refuse to agree with Mr, © 
Price; that there are numberless objects which give great delight to 
the eye, and yet differ as widely from the one as from the other.— 
Such are ‘ the ruins of Grecian, and the entire buildings of Gothic 
architecture ; symmetry, which in works of art particularly accords 
with the beautiful, beimg in the same degree adverse to the pic-. 
turesque :’ such are many buildings, highly interesting to all who 
have united the study of art with that of nature, im which beauty 
and grandeur are equally out of the question; as ‘ hovels, cottages, 
mills, insides of old barns, stables, &c. wherever they have any 
marked and peculiar effect of form, tint, or light and shadow.’ In 
water, that of which the surface is broken, and the motion abrupt 
and irregular ; and among trees, ‘ not the smooth young beech, nor 
the fresh and tender ash, but the rugged oak, or knotty wych 
elm, is picturesque: nor is it necessary they should be of great 
bulk ; it is sufficient if they are rough, and mossy, with a character of 
age, and with sudden variations of their forms. Among animals, the 
ass is generally thought to be more picturesque than the horse ; and 
among horses, it is the wild and rough forester, or the worn out cart 
horse, to which that title is applied. In our own species, objects 
merely picturesque are to be found among the ome tribes of 
gypsies and beggars, who, in all the qualities which give them that 
character, bear a close analogy to the wild forester and the worn out 
cart horse, and again to old mills, hovels, and other inanimate ob- 
jects of the same kind.’ Ch. 3. 

These objects, Mr. Price argues, are neither beautiful nor ugly, 
but picturesque; since, though far less universally pleasing and 
alluring than those which possess the qualities of beauty, they have 
nevertheless qualities of their own which are not only highly suited 
to the painter and his art, but attractive also to the rest of mankind, 
whose minds have heen at all cultivated or improved. 

. This statement, we conceive, cannot be denied ; and the circum- 
stances are sufficiently striking and universal to call for some solu- 
tion. Mr. Price finds this in the characteristic qualities of the 


objects themselves. 


* According to Mr. Burke, he says, one of the most essential qualities 
of beauty is smoothness: now as the perfection of smoothness is abso-+ 
lute equality and uniformity of surface, wherever that prevails there 
can be but little variety or intricacy. Another essential quality of 
beauty is gradual variation: but it requires little reflection to a © 
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that the exclusion of all but flowing lines cannot promote variety. I 
am therefore persuaded, that the two qualities opposite to beauty, of 
roughness and sudden variation, joined to that of irregularity, are the 
most efficient causes of the picturesque.’ p. 49. 

Again—‘ Beauty and picturesqueness are evidently founded on very 
opposite qualities—the one on smoothness, the other on roughness; the 
one on gradual, the other on suddén variation; the one on ideas of 
youth and freshness, the other on those of age, and even of decay.’ p. 68. 
‘We may conclude, therefore, that where an object, or set of ob- 
jects, are without smoothness or grandeur, but from their intricacy, 


their sudden and irregular deviations, their variety of forms, tints, and, 


lights and shadows, are interesting to a cultivated eye, they are simply 
picturesque.’ p. 90. 

Without the slightest disposition to refute an opinion merely 
because it has been ingeniously advanced, we think it must be con- 
ceded, that there is, prim facie, as great an objection to enduing 
matter with essential and distinct qualities, as to forcimg instinctive 
principles upon the mind. Both are easy, but inartificial modes of 
solving a complex question. It may be too much to affirm posi- 
tively of beauty, that it has no real existence im the object to which 
the common consent of mankind applies the term. There certainly is 
an obvious cause why our organs may be physically so constituted, as 
to receive the impression which Mr. Burke ascribes to smooth flow- 
ing lines and gradual variation. Sublimity, however, it must be 
universally confessed, is no property in the bodies that excite the 
idea; nor have those bodies any effect upon our nervous system, 
except through the medium of the mind, and the associations which 
they awaken. 

' With beauty, however, or sublimity, we have at present only an 
incidental concern; so far as to remark, that if the reality of the 
former is very questionable, and the latter no quality of matter, but 
the undeniable offspring of the mind ; there is every reason for hesi- 
tating before we admit a third and distinct character of external 
objects under the title of ‘ picturesqueness,’ and with the descriptive 
marks of ‘ roughness, intricacy, and sudden variation.’ For besides 
an objection which Mr. Price himself endeavours to obviate, that it 
is late in the day of observation for the discovery of so new a 
property; it must likewise appear, that if the cause were essential 
and universal, the effect would be universal too. Few can witness 
the grand operations and works of nature without some emotion; 
and to beauty of form and colour, no man is wholly insensible : but 
the sense of picturesqueness is confessedly confined not only to the 


‘ cultivated eye,’ but in a great measure to cultivation of a parti- . 


eular kind.* Mr. 


* Mr. Price, however, goes too far, (p. 216) when he speaks of artists chusing to 
perpetuate on their canvas such figures, animals, trees and buildings, as ae | 
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Mr. Price, however, it is generally thought, has made out a 
strong case; and has certainly no reason to be satisfied with an 
opponent who rejects his solution, and leaves the difficulty as he 
found it: for there is an undoubted objection, notwithstanding 
Mr, Knight, against the application of the same word, picturesque, 
to the boors of Ostade and the apostles of Raphael ; to the ilex of 
Claude and the pollard of Rubens; to the jade of Berghem, and 
the charger of Wovermans; to the raggedness of gypsies and the 
playful folds of muslin. 
at gentleman, whose opinions upon the subject of taste are 
entitled to great respect, accounts physically for the selection made 
by painters of many of the objects adduced by Mr. Price. 


‘ When harmony in colour or surface,’ he says, ‘ becomes absolute 
unity, its impression on the organ of sight is so languid and unvaried, 
that it produces no farther irritation than is necessary for mere percep- 
tion; and, if continued, grows tiresome. If colours, on the contrary, 
are so harsh and contrasted, or the surface of a tangible object is so 
pointed and uneven as to produce an impression stronger than the 
organ is adapted to bear, the irritation becomes painful. Between these 
extremes lies that grateful medium of grateful irritation, which pro- 
duces the sensation of what, in visible objects, we call picturesque 
beauty, because painting, by imitating the visible qualities only, discri- 
minates it from the objects of other senses by which it may be com- 
bined; and which, if productive of stronger impressions, either of 
pleasure or disgust, will overpower it: so that a mind not habituated to 
such discriminations, or a person not possessed of a painter’s eye, does 
not discover it till separated in the artist’s imitation.” 


. To some styles of painting, as of single objects, and still life, 
these remarks have a very ingenious application ; and may explain 
why many of the low subjects which are favourites with the Dutch 
and Flemish school, are disgusting in the original, but not in the 
representation : though to us it appears that the interest even here 
arises chiefly from the skill of the painter's touch, or the character 
which he has impressed upon the whole. But considered as a ge- 
neral explanation of the difficulty, it is too partially applicable ; and 
fails to account for a majority of cases where the word picturesque 
could not be exchanged for any other without evident impropriety. 
Nor can we help doubting of the physical effect, though m this 
point Mr. Price (p. 115) seems to agree with his opponent: for 
there is no modification of light or shade, or tone of colour, and 


natural sensibility, if unskilled in pictures, would wish, if he saw them in nature, 
to remove from his sight. This holds true of a very small proportion even of the 
objects perpetuated by the Dutch and Flemish school ; which have commonly so much 
character impressed upon them, that they would strike and interest any person of na- 
tural sensibility, even betore that. character was concentrated in the picture. 


therefore 
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therefore no degree of irritation, which has not been recommended 
by the practice, and rendered pleasing by the management of dif- 
ferent painters, It was the principle of the Venetian masters, to 
allow a fourth part of their pictures to the lights, while Rembrandt 
scarcely admitted an eighth. If the lights of Claude are soft and 
exquisitely blended, in: Poshonn they have often the strongest glare, 
The tints of Guido and Corregio are not more remarkable for their 
harmony and gradation, than those of Caravaggio and Spagnolet for 
their striking contrast aud harsh opposition ; and yet the latter were 
so far from displeasing, that they had nearly seduced many of their 
eminent contemporaries by their example; and did, in fact, lead 
Guido to the successful pursuit of similar effects, though by di- 
rectly fppense means. ‘This is sufficient to make it doubtful, not 
indeed whether harmony of tint and skill in the chiaro oscuro are 
necessary to the excellence of a picture ; but whether circumstances, 
which the artist varies according to his peculiar taste or imagination, 
can ever be deemed characteristic of the objects which we are to 
term picturesque. 

In fact, without recourse to the particular forms of these objects, 
or their supposed effect upon the organs of sight, it is easy and 
natural to account, and we think upon higher principles, for their 
adaptation to the art of painting. What is the ambition of the 
landscape {yom To produce a scene which shall be whole and 
entire, and excite in the spectator the same emotion and feeling 
which a similar scene would excite in nature, whether of beauty or 
wildness, of civilization or rudeness, of horror or repose. It 1s in 
the power of raising such emotions with success, that the painter 
of feeling differs from the ordinary copyist of nature. ‘The inexpe- 
rienced eye may be caught, and even the judgment of the connois- 
seur gratified by some pleasing harmony of tints, or happy disposi- 
tion of light and shade: but a painting of real excellence, in addi- 
tion to these qualities, must be impressed with some decided 
character, having the power of awakening the imagination, and 
leading it to associate a thousand ideas with the objects actually 
represented. Of eminent landscape painters, Salvator and Claude 
are the most successful in this reach of the art; Gaspar Pous- 
sin perhaps the least so, from his weakness in figures, which are 
commonly so essential to the completion of character. Gaspar’s 
paintings please by. their skilful combination of objects, rathef 
than by any remarkable appearance of nature which they represent, 
or train of ideas which they excite, excepting indeed his land storins 
and hurricanes, while Claude marks the very hour of the day, and 
the a character of the scene; and Salvator never fails to imte- 
rest the imagination, by communicating to the spectator the pecu- 
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To the attainment of this excellence, it is necessary that those 
objects should be collected together which are most characteristic 
of the particular effect, scene, or association of ideas, which is to 

ominate in the representation; and that every circumstance 
should be excluded, which might either disturb the harmony or in- 
terrupt the continuity of the design. In this respect the painter 
has an advantage over the ‘landscape gardener,’ as Mr. Re 
ton terms him. It is true, that many scenes, higlily beautiful 
and interesting in themselves, are, as that gentleman has observed, 
unsuitable to painters, because the numerous objects which they 
contain would appear crowded on the reduced scale of a canvass, 
while their variety would efface all distinction of character. But to 
balance this disadvantage, the puinter, iu his more confined scenes, 
cad exclude all these accompaniments which assort ill with the cha- 
racter around, though so often intermixed with it in nature, as pro- 
bably to lay the foundation of Claude’s weil known observation, 
that taking nature as he found it, he seldom produced a beautiful 
scene. 

If these remarks are kept in view, it will be no longer difficult to 
account for the choice of painters in the instance of the picturesque 
adduced by Mr. Price. The first striking characteristic is their gene- 
ral, though not exclusive, preference of the works of nature to those 
of art. This no doubt arises from the common predilection of man- 
kind, whom they paint to please. Towns and cities abound in 
sights of misery, and causes of sorrow ; our associations with them 
are seldom pleasing. But the freshness, cheerfulness, and repose 
of the country are congenial to almost every mind ; this is the the- 
atre of our enjoyments, and the relaxation of our cares. 


* We never form a wish or breathe a prayer, 
But there we lay the scene.’ 


And with it therefore we naturally associate such agreeable ideas, 
that we are delighted by objects which recal to us the recollection 
of past, and inspire us with the prospect of future pleasures. 

Such is the reason, independent of the variety of form and tint, 
hereafter to be noted, why thatched hovels, old barns, and broken 
pales, are more favourite studies with painters than ‘ porticos or 
columns of marble, porphyry, lapis lazuli, or even than common 
free stone.’ ‘The latter bring to our mind the fumum et opes, 
strepitumque Rome, and all the associations which beloug to scenes ~ 
so distracting: the former restore us for a moment, even. in the 
midst of cities, to the romantic variety of the country ; to the asso- 
ciations, in short, which are equally delightful to the excursive 
vigour of youthful spirits, or the contemplative retirement of ma- 
turer age. Mr. Price humself, though not contented with the ex- 
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planation, is too faithful an observer not to have perceived how 
great a charm these circumstances, aided by the power of the ima- 
— give to jutting rocks, intricate lanes, stony brakes, and 
ollow woody glens. The smooth banks and sloping plains of an 
open lawn or meadow leave nothing for the imagination to con- 
ceive, which, in the dark caverns and deep shades that abound iti 
the scenes of Rubens and Salvator, is for ever conjuring up the 
haunts of beasts, or ‘of men more fierce than they.’ The winding 
dells, and thickets impervious to the sun, which accompany mountain 
sceiiery, stir up curiosity, and recal such kindred images as the 


darksome glen, 
Down which the wily quarry dashed, 
And lost to hound and hunters ken, 
In the deep Trosack’s wildest nook 
His solitary refuge took.’ 


Even a blind path, or recess where cattle shelter themselves, may 
give birth to a new and interesting idea. 

Another peculiarity in the practice of painters is their fondness 
for ruinous and decayed buildings. ‘ A temple or palace of Gre- 
cian architecture, in its perfect entire state, and with its surface and 
colour smooth and even, either in painting or reality, is beautiful: in 
ruin it is picturesque.’ p. 51. This Mr. Price attributes to the 
mosses, weather stains, and partial incrustations which give a degree 
of roughness and variety to the tint; and to the breaks of the regu- 
lar lines of the doors and windows, displaying and at the same timé 
concealing the architecture through openings fringed with ivy.— 
On the same principle Gothic architecture, though less beautiful, 
perhaps, is more picturesque than Grecian; because the irregular 
outline of its summit presents a variety of forms, of turrets and pin- 
nacles, united with extreme richness and intricacy. ' 

Now without having recourse to the distinct picturesque charac 
ter of roughness and variety, we can easily allow that builcings of 
this description are more suitable to a painter. New buildings are 
of an uniform colour: if this be glaring, it is disagreeable to the 
eye, independently of physical imitation, because it harmonizes 
ill with the surrounding tints ; but a ruin has a variety of tints, and 
even these are softened down and mellowed. Regular lines, not- 
withstanding their symmetry and proportion, lead to insipidity ; but 
both this and the former disadvantage are less observed in the real 
scene, where the great scale of nature must break the uniformity by 
the introduction of some variety, than in the confined compass of a 
painting, where, if a regular figure is at all the principal object, it 
must absorb the whole attention. When this regularity is tbrokea 
by ivy and overhanging trees, and partial destruction of the walls, 
the building becomes a more agreeable, if not a more useful, object 
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in reality as well as in representation. If any thing were yet want, 
ing to account for the painter’s choice of ruined buildings, the 
ect of association might be added ; by which faculty we prolong 
the train of ideas on all that was once grand, magnificent, and fes- 
tive, and comparing times past and present, snatch a thousand plea- 
sures beyond the reach of vision. 
The figures selected by landscape painters remain to be consi- 
dered. And here Mr. moe is extremely ingenious. In his dia- 
logues he describes (p. 262) a sudden turn upon a heathy common, 
which discovered ‘ some gypsies sitting over a half-extinguished fire, 
which every now and then, as one of them stooped down to blow 
it, feebly blazed up for an instant, and shewed their sooty faces and 
black tangled locks. An old male gypsey stood at the entrance, — 

with a countenance that well expressed i three-fold occupation of 
beggar, thief, and fortune-teller; and by him two worn-out asses, 
one loaded with rusty panniers, the other with old tattered clothes 
aud furniture.’ ‘This scene is at once acknowledged to be pictu- 
resque ; but in what does that character consist? and where is the 
attraction? How Mr. Knight would answer, we have already seen ; 
and Mr. Price of course fixes the picturesqueness to the rugged 
lines of the countenances, the harshness of tints, the segage 
of the hair in the gypsies, and the rough coats of their asses. We 
attribute the effect to the character of the scene, and the persons. 
The former is rude and wild, and excites ideas different from our 
ordinary train, but interesting and romantic ; the latter are of an ex- 
traordi race, differing in their habitations, their dress, their 
mode of life, and their occupations, from the men with whom we 
have daily converse; and, moreover, having that difference so 
strongly impressed upon their countenance and mien, that the first 
glance of the eye gives us the whole character. If then a painter 
were to turn suddenly upon this group, it would at once occur to him 
that such a party would make an interesting picture in themselves ; 
but would be still more useful as a foreground to any wild, 
rocky, or savage subject which he might wish to represent, and add 
the interest of stirring life to his general scene. _ n 
The same principle of assortment determines universally the 
choice of judicious painters respecting all animals. ‘ The ass is 
more picturesque than the horse, and the rough forester than the 
pampered steed,’ because it is met with in that wild scenery, in 
which for reasons already stated, painters delight to indulge. So the 
‘ shaggy goat is more picturesque than the sheep,’ because it is met 
with nm more romantic situations ; and the sheep than the deer, be- 
cause the latter is chiefly known to us as the inhabitant of parks and 
ornamented scenery, where nature is not suffered to reign undis- 
BB2 _ turbed. 
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turbed.* For the same reason the peasant and woodman, ‘ the 
beggar and ragged old woman’ are more congenial to the painter's 
purpose than the well dressed inhabitant of cities; the one is in 
character with the rural scene, and adds expression to it; the other 
is an interloper, and inclines us, away from the general subject, to ask 
his business there. No one can read Wheatley’s characteristic d> 
scription of the New Weir on the Wye, without observing how 
much the forgemen and lime-burners, and the fishermen with their 
truckles suit such a scene, and accumulate its effect; nor can we 
conegive a painter of the slightest taste who would omit these na- 
tural and significant accompaniments, to introduce the newly 
painted boat, the wondering traveller, or even the beautiful women 
who frequently visit that sublime scene. _If we could examine the 
studies of different painters, we should doubtless find them accom- 
panied, not, according to Mr. Price’s rules of the picturesque, with 
objects broken, rugged and intricate, merely because they were so, but 
because such objects assorted with their respective styles. Claude’s 
book would be full of shepherds and shepherdesses with their pi 
and crooks, in all the undisturbed enjoyment of pastoral life. Sal- 
vator would have the worn out soldier, the hermit, or assassin :— 
Berghem the boor in sheepskin ; Gainsborough the ass and gyp- 
sey; and Rubens every animal ; for there is no object which that 
versatile genius could not reduce to its proper place and attitude. 
If the war horse, or sleek steed, or greyhound, or milkwhite hind 
would be seldom met with, it is not because their smooth coats are 
less suited to the art, but because they are less congenial to the 
subjects of most painters ; they are not found in the spots which a 
painter is fond of representing, and therefore would destroy the cha- 
racter which it is his purpose to establish or preserve. Similar 
considerations will direct the painter in the management of water, 
and the choice of his trees; whether he represent the one 

or calm, the others flourishing or decayed. It has been elegan 
observed, that ‘ so various are the characters which water can as- 
sume, that there is scarcely an idea in which it may not concur, or 
au impression which it cannot inforce : it may spread in a calm ex- 
panse to sooth the tranquillity of a peaceful scene ; or hurrying along 
« devious course, add splendour to a gay, and extravagance to 4 
romantic situation.’ It is the same with trees. When nature is in 
tepose, the heads and principal branches of most species are round 
and smooth, which the agitation of the wind throws into a thou- 


Professor Stewart, in his late publication, makes a distinction between the beauty 
of objects, considered as ‘ intrinsically, or relatively pleasing’ with this view he ac- 
counts for the picturesqueness of the ass and goat, at more length, but on the same 
principles as those which we have cursorily advanced. 
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sand fantastic forms. ‘The sweeping crown therefore of the ilex 
or pine, and still move, an imaginary form characteristic of no par- 
ticular species, suited the repose of Claude; while the shaken sap- 
ling, or blasted trunk, assorted with the wild situations and wilder 
imagination of Salvator. 

If the principles, the source of which we have thus cursorily 
traced, were pursued through the different windings and deviations 
into which so copious a subject runs, they would be found to ac- 
count for the apparent caprice of our admiration of external nature, 
as well as for the corresponding habits of painters,* without the in- 
tervention of that new and distinct character which Mr. Price has 
embodied. As a ‘ flowing outline is recommended’ to produce a 
beautiful human figure, because in a state of health accompanying 
youth, the outlines are waving, flowing, and serpentine; ‘ but at 
the same time,’ if you mean to preserve the most perfect beauty in - 
its most perfect state, you cannot express the passions: so in inani- 
mate nature, flowing lines represent calmness and repose ; but as 
calms grow monotonous, and repose insipid, the serpentine yields 
to the irregular and the flowing to the rugged line, as characteristic 
of motion, and therefore of expression. 

To describe objects in which these marked characters may ap- 
pear, or which may be fitted to express them, by the word pictu- 
resque, can never be objectionable, as long as the word continues to 
be understood in that sense as clearly and generally as it is at pre- 
_ : but let it be used as an analogical term, not as an essential 

ity. 

It cain be injustice to ourselves if we were to conclude without 
expressing our regret, that the only part of this interesting work 
which we have thought ourselves entitled to analyze, is the only part 
of it with which we cannot agree. There is an animation in Mr. 
Price’s style, which, joined to the variety of reading which he occa- 
sionally displays, and his facility of apt quotation, renders his hook 
a delightful companion to such as have an acquaintance with 
frintings, an eye for improvement, or even a taste for rural scenery. 

hoever, indeed, has not a taste for these things, loses one of the 
most pure and unexpensive pleasures which life affords—a pleasure 

ssessed of this peculiar value, that it is universal, and unalloyed, 

nalloyed, at least, it has been hitherto thought: and we have 
always acquiesced in the observation, that the pleasures received 
from things great, beautiful, or new, from imitation, or from 
the liberal arts, are in some measure not only superadded, but un- 
mixed gratifications, having no pains to balance them. But the 
bitterness with which Mr, Price harasses and pursues into every 


* Sir Josh. Reyn. Disc. 4, and Note 56, on Du Fresnoy. 
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retreat the great advocate of serpentine and waving outlines in land- 
scape, can only proceed from the positive pain which he has re- 
ceived from witnessing the extent and success of Mr. Brown's ex- 
ertions.* With a very sincere detestation of the clump and ring 
fence, we must be of opimion that the alterations at Blenheim expi- 
ate a multitnde of errors; for though it be true, as Mr. Price ar- 
gues, that it is an obvious improvement to dam up a stream which 
flows on a gentle level through a valley, and to place the head in 
the narrowest and most concealed part, yet it should be remem- 
bered, that for the larger half of a century that improvement had 
not been suggested, and there had remained only ‘ a monstrous 
bridge over a vast hollow.’ 

But we forbear :—for every desultory step in a book of this kind 
makes it at once more dangerous to advance, and more difficult to 
recede. 


Arr. VII. Muse Cantabrigienses; seu Carmina quadam Nu- 
mismate aureo Cantabrigie ornata, et Procanceliurii permissu 
edita. S8vo. pp. 232. Veneunt apud Lunn, Londinensem; et 
Bibliopolas Cantabrigienses, Oxonienses et Etonenses. 1810. 


POETRY is certainly not altogether uncongenial with science ; 

* and it appears rational to expect, that in an university, devoted 
to the cultivation of every branch of literature, it should meet with 
a due share of encouragement. ‘Till the middle of the eighteenth 
_ century, however, the University of Cambridge never ventured upon 
the patronage of any thing but the mathematics. About that 
time, classical learning was promoted to some degree of considera- 
tion by the institution of the Chancellor's medals; and a Mr. Sea- 


ton left a small estate for the encouragement of sacred poetry. 


Even this, however, was confined to the Masters of Arts; to those, 
whose mathematical days were past, and in whom therefore poetry, 
or at least an annual attempt at it, could not be accounted a very 
heinous sin. The gradual advancement of the classics introduced 
a better taste and a speculation less confined : it is now about balf 
acentury since Sir William Browne directed an annual distribution 
of three gold medals for the encouragement of poetry in the under- 
graduates of the University. Of these the first is given for a Greek 
ode in imitation of Sappho, the second for a Latin Alcaic ode, and 
the third for a pair of epigrams, the one Greek and the other 


* Asan instance, it is said, p. 322. ‘ Every thing I have seen of Mr. Brown's works 

convinces me that he had,:in a figurative sense, noeye: and if he had had none in 

, the literal sense, it would have only been a private misfortune, aud partial evil, uni- 
versal good.’ 
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La on the model of Martial, and, we believe, the Greek An- 
thology. 

To mclade such discordant styles as the point of one, and the 
&¢iasia of the other, under one prize, seems to intimate an expecta- 
ion of qualities which are rarely found to reside in the same per- 
sons: leaving this, however, we cannot but regret that a compo- 
sition in English verse was not substituted in the place of the two 
epigrams ; siice the young student is now left without any honorary 
inducement to cultivate poetry in his own language ; the encourage- 
ment held out by the Seatonian prize being, as we have already 
observed, confined to the Masters of Arts. Lustead, however, of 
upbraiding the donor for what he has left undone, let us give him 
due credit for what he has done. The design was certainly laudable, 
and the success of it has not been contemptible. These annual 
offerings, seasoned as they occasionally are with poetical beauties, 
are at least sufficient to keep alive the memory of the man, at 
whose shrine they are presented ; and when it is considered at how 
cheap a rate this species of immortality may be purchased, we 
cannot but be astonished, that prizes for competitions of this nature 
are not more numerous in both our Universities. 

The present volume (the first that has appeared) contains eighteen 
of the Latin odes, fifteen of the Greek, and about thirty of the 
epigrams, which have been distinguished by Sir William Browne’s 
prize. ‘These are to be followed by the remainder, as the Editor 
informs us in a preface written throughout in a style of the most 
polished elegance. 


* Did multimque nobis cogitantibus tandem visum est non omnia simul 
in lucem edere, sed potids carminum fasciculum, quem si placida fronte 
exceperit juventus nostra studiosa, reliqua etiam, et preclara quidem ea, 
aliquand6 edi fort® possint: nonnulla etiam omisimus, que antehac 
publici juris facta sunt.’—Pref. p. 2. 


Far from objecting to the omission of those odes which have 
been already published, we are rather inclined to ask, why all such 
are not excluded? As it is, several of the best ornaments of the 
volume have been long known and admired in Tweddell’s Pro- 
lusiones Juveniles: but of this anon.—The Editor proceeds : 

‘ Atqui nos non satis officio functuros fore judicavimus, si hee ad 
literam scripta prodire sineremus, clm inter ea haud pauca prave 
monete deprendissemus. Id enim seduld cavendum esse statuiinus, ne 
quid aperté solecum, aut BaghagsPwrcr in lucem daretur; nosque cum 
auctoribus ipsis gratiam inituros fore credidimus, si graviores mendas, 
que per opuscula hic illic spargerentur, mutatione, qué licuit levissima, 
sustulissemus.” 

Why the latter part of this sentence differs, in-its construction, 
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from the former, does not appear. Nor is the assumed necessity 
of correction at all evident. Does the Editor mean to insinuate, 
that such barbarisms as he alludes to, are allowed in the University? 
If so, how does he discharge his duty, when he hints in a loose and 
general way, that even the successful odes have undergone his cor- 
rection? Neither is it an act of justice to the authors: for, after 
this intimation, who shall draw a line for the imagination of the 
readers respecting the claim to applause, which is thus divided 
between the writer and the Editor ? 

There is very little besides in the preface, except some discus- 
sion relative to the metres, which appears to be almost superfluous, 
_ For the Sapphic measure, two rules are laid down, viz. 

1. That the division of a word at the end of a verse is allow- 
able only in the third ; and, : 

2. That monosyllables, ending in ¢, may be elided at the end 
of any verse, except the Adonic; but hypermonosyllables only at 
the end of the third verse. , - 

To these trite rules we have no objection; but for whose edifi- 
cation are they designed? The Editor’s chief strength of criticism, 
however, is exerted on the Alcaic verse; and here, when we are 
led to expect a code of laws, valuable in proportion to the space 
occupied by the subject, we are put off with rules for the structure 
of the third verse of the stanza, in which, says he, ‘ tota metri vis 
et ratio posita est.’ Take any Alciiic stanza from Horace, and 
judge how far it is thus restricted : 


‘ Celo tonantem credidimus Jovem 
Regnare: presens Divus habebitur 
Augustus, adjectis Britannis 
Imperio, gravibusque Persis,’ 
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What can be more harmonious than the regular flow of the first 
two lines, or more marked than the gradual declension of the last ? 
But in the preface to a publication like the preseut, it was more 
particularly necessary to say something of the first line, because the 
rules generally received for its construction are so constantly and 
so flagrantly violated in the volume before us. Of these rules the 
most indispensable is, that the verse be divided after the fifth sylla- 
ble, as, with one or two exceptions, it invariably is in Horace : 


Celo tonantem || credidimus Jovem— 


We hope the Editor did not mean by his silence to sanction this 
. violation. As it is sanctioned, however, by such frequent practice 
among the moderns, it has become necessary to inquire into the 
reason and stability of the rule ; for which purpose little more is 

requisite 
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requisite than to determine the species of the verse. It is some- 
times scanned as an Epionic Trimeter Catalectic : 

Celo tonan|tem credidijmus Jovem— 

Epitrit. 3ius. |lonic & maj. |Troch. syz. Cat. 


If this be correct, the above-mentioned rule falls to the ground ; 
for it is impossible to suppose an invariable division in the middle 
of a foot: but as it is upheld by Horace, we must search for 
some other arrangement of the metre, which indeed appears natu- 
rally to resolve itself into a composition of Lambic Penthim. and 
Dactyl. Dim. 

Celo | tonan|tem credidi|mus Jovem— 

Spond. | Iamb.|Adiaph. | Dact. | Dact. 
By this method of scanning the line, the common quantity of the 
first syllable, as in calo,* is accounted for, and the division after 
the fifth syllable is not only sanctioned, but enforced. We lament 
that this regulation of the verse is so little observed in the odes 
before us; and we lament, too, that the Editor has not condescended 
to notice it in his preface. But it is time to proceed to the work 
itself,—first requesting the attention of our readers to the follow- 
ing paragraph, as an exquisite specimen of pure and elegant La- 
tinity. 
‘ Ex his, si paululum tantim gloriole et dignitatis Alma Matri attu- 
lerint, vel malevolis facilé patebit, Academiam hancce celeberrimam non 
Philosophie soliim sed literis etiam excolendis amplissima proposuisse 
pramia; et inter severiores Mathematicorum disciplinas jucundissimis 
poeseos studiis adolescentium ingenia refici interdum et recreari. Nee 
mirum sit, cur iste vir clarissimus, qui testamento premia legavit, 
lyrica hexametris pretulerit. Si enim lyrica ingenio latids se expli- 
candi copiam forte negaverint; per brevius tamen curriculi spatium 
elata magis ac vivida sibi instat mens, nec, utin Epicis, languescit inter- . 
dum et defatigatur.’—Pref. p. 10. 

In the consideration, of these compositions, it will be sufficient to 
notice those only which more peculiarly challenge attention either 
by their beauties or defects. It would certainly be unjust to class 
them all in the same rank: there are among them different degrees 
of merit, though they unite in practically disclaiming all preten- 
sions to it on the score of originality. ‘The fact is, that the Latin 
Odes are collectively ‘ cpinga rece x 1a roi Beixvov’—not of Homer, 
but of Horace: Horace ts in every line of the book, not always 
indeed with all his spirit and elegance and exquisite felicity of 


* Vides, ut altéa—is an instance of the first syllable short, in which case it is part of 
pure Iambic verse, 
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manner ; but his words, his ions, and his verses are inter- 
woven with the utmost liberality; as if lyric poetry admitted of 
no connection of words and sentences which had not been pre- 
viously used by the ‘ Romane fidicen lyre.’ Had the prize been 
intended, not for the best imitation, but for the best centos from the 
odes of the Roman lyrist, the candidates could scarcely have la- 
boured for it more successfully. 

To select a few instances out of many— 

* Spiritum Pheebus tibi, Phebus artes 
Mille medendi 
Tradidit,’—p. 2. 
* Novis Alexandrea supplex 
Hospitibus patefecit aulam.’—p. 72. 
‘ Expers timorum, propositi tenax, 

Ad se trahentem cuncta pecuniam 
Contemnere audax, et secundis y 
‘Temporibus dubiisque rectus.’ —p. 65. 

* Prostrata vidi ; vidi ego civium 
Retorta tergo brachia libero.’—p. 60. 
———Tollite barbarum 
Morem, nec xterntim juvabit 
Sanguineas agitare rixas.’—p. 23. &c. 

It will be uo injustice to pass in silence the first three odes, which, 
with the exception of the opening one, (a tribute to the memory of 
the donor,) have no claims to their situation, even on the ground of 
priority of composition. On the fourth we pause a little : it is written 
by Mr. Butler, the author of the recent edition of Auschylus. Like 
most of the others, it is composed with no very strict attention to 
those rules which are most necessary to be observed : it has some 
inharmonious verses, and the divisions of the lines, which we have 
insisted upon above, are not accurately marked; but it is superior 
in real excellence to many, and inferior to few, of the other odes. 
The adoption of technical terms is its greatest blemish. We hope 
it is possible to praise Astronomy without enumerating all the con- 
stellations of which astronomy treats. Poetry should speak the 
language of all, but technical phraseology is necessarily confined to 
afew. On this principle the following stanzas are exceptionable : 

* Queis sol quotannem motibus ordinem, 

Queis et teneret Mercurius celer, 
Seraque Vesper noctis astrum, 
Dia Venus; neque tu latebas, 
Sorore, Tellus, lata tu4; licet, &c. &c. 
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Quam Mars rubenti sevior orbit& 
Spectat; sed illi proximus, ignium 
Tutela, precursor diei, 
Roriferum Jovis ardet astrum, &c. 
This fault, however, is confined to five or six stanzas; but consi- 
derable spirit and strength of thought are diffused through the 
whole. e could quote with pleasure many passages from the 
latter part of the Ode; but we cannot afford room to extract from 
a miscellaneous production like the present every thing that may 
chance to please us. 

The Ode entitled ‘ Herculanei prostrati reliquiz’ has also many 
claims to praise ; but its merit is eclipsed by the superior excellence 
of that which immediately follows it, viz. the Batavia Rediviva’ of 
the lamented Tweddel. This, we presume, is too well known to 
require a very extensive criticism: but the fate of the writer must 
not pass wholly unmentioned. Having finished his University edu- 
cation at ‘Trinity college, where he had carried off almost every 
prize within the reach of his competition, he set out on his tra- 
vels in quest of farther acquisitions. He fell a victim to a malig- 
nant disorder caught in the ardent pursuit of knowledge, and was 
buried in the Temple of ‘Theseus, at Athens. His race was deed 
short, but it was nobly run; and he has left behind him a monu- 
ment of fame, which will not speedily crumble into oblivion. He 
had previously collected and published, in an octavo volume, the 
sia stock of his pee labours, among which we find the ™ 
two Odes and the Epigrams now republished in the Muse Canta- 
brigienses. The Ode on ‘ Batavia Rediviva’ opens with an abrupt- 
ness well suited to the spirit of lyric poetry: 

* An ille divini halitus atheris, 
Anhela vite vis, abit in putrem 
Glebam, neque antiquos renata 
Sentit adhuc meminitve amores ? 
An feriatis manibus Elyst 
Inter virentes est siliias domus, 
Nec credulas gentes fefellit 
Ludibrio Mahumeda vano, 
Sed quisque festis uvidus in rosis 
Producta bland@ virginis oscula 
Libat, neque humane querele 
Solicité bibit aure murmur? 
Sint ista nocti tradita’-—&c. 
Our readers will perceive in this extract some violations of the 
rules laid down im the Preface ; but they will be better pleased with 
an. in it that spirit and energy which no rules can impart. 
‘The remainder is in a style of equal excellence ; but to particularize 
beauties where all is beautiful, is superfluous. 
Of 
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Of the three Odes on the Deaths of the Duke D’Enghien, Nelson, 
and Pitt, the best, we think, (though all have claims to applause,) 
is that on the last, by Mr. Lonsdale of King’s college. The 
talents and the integrity of that illustrious statesman are celebrated 
in a strain of fervid poetry ; but the picture is too vague and general 
to be readily appropriated. We are told of his eloquence, and 
his intrepidity, and he is dignified with the titles of ‘ Britannim 
gloria’, and ‘ regni columna’; but all this might be said of other 
statesmen. 

‘ Iilum nec amens vulgus, et impias 
Effrzena jactans seditio minas, 
Nec hostium nubes tremendam 
Littoribus meditata cladem 
Concussit: inter funera gentium, 
Vicesque diras, sceptraque funditis 
Disjecta non leni ruina, 
Impavidus placidusque mansit.-—p. 64. 
The expression of ‘ hostium nubes meditata’ is harsh, and the con- 
clusion, notwithstanding the assistance of Horace, very deficient in 
harmony. But how is this panegyric (if panegyric it be) applicable 
to Mr. Pitt? Alas! he felt too poignantly for the sufferings of man- 
kind, and his agonized feelings brought him in sorrow to an early 
grave. The latter part of the ode, however, where the author speaks 
of him with pride as the son of Granta, is more appropriate: the 
following stanzas are Pitt's own property, and they are not unwor- 
thy of him. 
Vale, Britannim gloria; dum tue 
Nutrix juvente Granta pio gemit 
Dolore sublatum, et verendos 
Phidiaca sacrat arte vultus. 
Noster fuisti, cim jubar extulit 
Mens dia primum; noster adhuc eris, 
Dulcesque, quas vivens amasti, 
Effigie decorabis umbras. 
Ergo omnis ibit marmor ad inclytum 
Futura pubes, perque tuum caput 
Jurabit in pulchros labores, 
Et patrie studium salutis.’*—p. 69. 


* This stanza reminds us very forcibly of a beautiful in the on the 
ery ye passage Elegy 
* By that pure fire, before that hallow’d tomb, 
Heroes aud chiefs, in valour’s opening bloom, 
Frequent, in solemn pilgrimage, shall stand, 
And vow to prize, like thee, their native land, 
With pious ardour thy bright course pursue, 
And bid thy blended virtues live anew.’— 
Ulm and Trafalgar, 
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Why would not the writer stop here? Why would he afflict us 
with that ludicrous touch of burlesque, which represents the Cam 
as flowing with a more rapid tide on the occasion of Mr. Pitt's 
monument being erected in the Senate-house ? 


* Letusque claras laude nova domos 
Arundinoso prefluere alveo, 
Superbiet Camus, tumensque 
Volvet aquas violentiores.’—p. 70. 


Such personifications (though Cam may be said to have the same 
classical privileges as the Tibur) ‘are, in these days of incredulity, 
revolting to true taste, and ought not to disgrace such an ode to 
the memory of such a statesman. 

Neither in this ode, nor in that by Mr. Blomfield on the Duke 
D’Enghien, are the. editor’s metrical rules accurately observed : 
of that for the exclusion of a quadrisyllable (or a Cretic preceded 
by a monosyllable) from the beginning of the third verse, no less 
than eight violations occur in the first-mentioned ode. 

The Greek Odes, being written in imitation of Sappho, ought 
to admit no other dialect than that of Sappho; but this rule is in 
vain enforced in the Preface ; it is violated, as well as the others 
there laid down, in continual instances. It does not leave them, to 
be sure, the more harmonious of the dialects ; but then, if an imi- 
tation of Sappho be pretended to, it ought to be complete ; and it 
would be not more preposterous to imitate Sophocles in Doric, 
than to imitate Sappho in Attic Greek. 

Tweddel’s Juvenum Curas is a masterly performance, and, we 
think, without a parallel in the volume. It bears a close resem- 
blance to Gray’s ‘ Ode on a distant Prospect of Eton College,’ 
substituting for the sports of boyhood the more interesting pursuits 
of youth, which are displayed with such a mixture of nature, spirit, 
and sweetness, that we scarcely hesitate to prefer it to the admirable 
performance of Gray. ‘To quote any part of it as peculiarly beau- 
tiful, is impossible ; but we will just remark, how superior is the 
chaste simplicity of the following stanzas to all the sickening inde- 
eency, which, in the shape of amatory poetry, has of late years 
eontaminated the English press. 
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"Aggodina, 
111, 
The conclusion is a neat translation of Gray’s last stanza: 
Brands Tidy Th poigar 
&y Deovésss Ai; —pp. 112-3. 
* But, ah! why should they know their fate? 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And happiness too swiftly flies : 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more—where i ignorance is bln, 
Tis folly to be wise. 
The next Ode, by Mr. Keate, in praise of Astronomy, is 
it is also free from the technical terms which we censured in 
the Latin ode on the same subject: but it has no pretensions to 
extraordmary commendation, and 8k is inferior to that which follows 
it, by Mr. Ramsden, on the subject of ‘ Arx Calpeia obsidione li- 
berata.’ The distress of the besieged is painted in a lively manner ; 
and the aggravation of their sufferings by famine is very poetically 


represented by 
Aipos ig xogur, 
aicsor 
‘Their subsequent relief by the arrival of the British flect, and the 
contrasted joy and desperation of the besieged and the besiegers, 
close the ode in a spirited and triumphant strain of poetry. 

In the Ode on the Desolation of our West-Indian islands, by a 
hurricane, there is much to praise. The horror of the tempest is 
judiciously contrasted with a description of the previous serenity of 
the atmosphere, and the fertility of the soil: but it is the ‘ horrid 
stillness’ which precedes the storm; when the fury of the tempest 
bursts forth, the author rises with his subject, and his description 
of the desolation is awfully. grand : 
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After this description, the author’s unseasonable fit of patriotism, 


which occupies last five stanzas, savours somewhat of an anti- 
climax: it unfortunately reminds us of a patriotic epilogue to a 
modern comedy, and we are on our guard against being entrapped 
into applause. 

The security of Britain, together with its total separation from 
the rest of the world, has long been a favourite point of boasting 
and congratulation, and is the a of a very good ode by Mr, 
Frere. ‘Che idea that it was formerly united to the continent, and rent 
from it by the gradual inroad of waters, is fanciful and well adapted 
to the ode ; but surely this separation might have been effected with- 
out the introduction of any mythological puppet-work, 

This part of the subject was susceptible of a higher degree of 
sublimity than it exhibits in its present state; and, by the execution 
of other parts of his ode, Mr. Frere has well convinced us of his 
capacity to have done it justice. The instantaneous effects of Nep- 
tune’s trident are forcibly described : 

bu Meike pityas, xSovds 
None Mer plow ho— 
nrato BirSog 
“Ogxades oricdy 
i 
ier.” 140, 
The remainder, too, is excellent: but for this one error of taste, we 
could have given the ode unqualified approbation. 

Of the remaining Greek Odes the two best are Dr. Maltby’s 
‘Mare Liberum,’ and Mr. Blomfield’s ‘ Mors Nelsoni.’ Both 
contain much to praise, and little to censure: we could wish, in- 
deed, that they had been entirely free from the intermixture of 
any other dialect with that of Sappho; a fault, which is here cer- 
tainly less inveterate, but which, m some of the odes, assumes a 
formidable appearance. ‘The fact is, that those, who in the Latin 
‘aed Horace so uumercifully, have in the Greek no Horace to pil- 

r; their resource, therefore, is Pindar, whose sentences are inter- 
spersed, somewhat more thinly, through their writings, and, with his 
sentences, his dialect: and the dialect of Pindar, as the editor re- 
marks, ‘ A Sapphic plurimiim distat.’ This then is their principal 
fault ; and the editor's rales are not invariably observed: upon the 
whole, however, we are inclined to prefer the Greek collection to 

the 
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the Latin; though there is no doubt, that both of them, or either 
of them, may add ‘ paululum gloriole et dignitatis’ to Alma Mater. 
It will now be required, perhaps, that we should say something 
of the Epigrams, which close the volume: but thinking, as we do, 
that an annual pair of epigrams is an effort rather unworthy of such 
an University, we shall not detain our readers on the subject. As 
there will probably be some, however, who assign them a higher 
importance, we will quote, first, a specimen of what we think the 
best, and then, of what appears to us about the worst, and dismiss 
them without a comment. cf 
* Ludentis speciem dabit, et torquebitur. 
iv Tice wor wovAds 
auPorigns auPorecos 
Asiy’ cxrnedy wider. 
"AM sis & 
Inest sua gratia parvis. 
*O Quis, Flacce, tuum speret deprendere plectrum, 
Quisve tuis, Sappho bella, sonare modis? 
Quisve tuos equare sales, lepidissime vatGm? 
Quid faciam ? triplex, en! mihi surgit opus. 
Quid dubitem? quedam saltem mihi gratia detur, 
E tribus hoc minimum me petiisse malum.’ 


Art. VIII. 4 Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
By Robert Woodhouse, A.M. F.R.S. Fellow of Caius College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. pp. xii. 200. London. Black, Parry, and 
Co. 1809. : 


"THE works on trigonometry, published in this country, are, in 
general, so inferior to those on the same subject by the Con- 


tinental mathematicians, that we regard, with peculiar interest, every - 


new performance devoted to its elucidation. In many other matters 
they are far behind us. Their treatises on arithmetic, geometry, 
and mensuration; on the practical applications of mechanical 
theory, and on life annuities and assurances, are infinitely inferior to 
ours; and, inthe geometrical construction of many problems, both 
im pure and mixed mathematics, even their most able men would 
be found less expert and elegant than many of the undergraduates 
at 
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at our Universities. In the theory of trigonometry, however, they 
have as decidedly the advantage—a circumstance which we regret, 
since nothing so much facilitates a progress in the higher branches 
of analysis, and in the sublime investigations of physical astrono- 


’ my, as an aptness in the use of trigonometrical formule. On this 


subject, the continental mathematicians derive much benefit from 
the admirable works of Euler, Bertrand, Gua, Legendre, Lacroix, 
Cagnoli, and Lagrange ; they may even consult the disquisition pre- 
fixed by Puissant to his heavy but useful ‘ 7>aité de Géodésie’ with 
advantage ; whether their object be to acquire the principles of plane 
and spherical trigonometry merely, or to trace the extent of their 
application to other branches of mathematics. But an English ge- 
ometer has no such helps. Several of our books, indeed, contain 
much that is valuable ; but it is either not of the kind that is most 
wanted, or it is so exhibited as to be rendered almost useless. 
Thomas Simpson’s trigonometry is elegant, considered geometri- 
cally, and it contains some useful theorems; but it is entirely ele- 
mentary, and, therefore, the author excluded nearly all the higher 
formule. Emerson’s abounds in curious theorems, and in useful 
deductions from them; but the whole is delivered in so aukward a 
mode of notation, as to render the reading of his work insufferabl 
tiresome. Baron Maseres’s manifests the’ perspicuity with whic 
this clear-headed geometer marks all his works; but it also partakes 
of the tediousness which so invariably characterises them, and which 
inevitably renders a moderate sized octavo defective in information 
on many points where the pupil greatly needs it. Vince’s is profess- 
edly elementary, and so short, as scarcely to give scope for the power 
of that learned author, or to furnish space for the introduction of 
avy such matter a8 was required by the more scientific students in 
the University to which the professor belongs. Bishop Horsley’s 
bears many marks of the vigorous mind of that sdabiied prelate ; it 
is elegant, sound, and strictly geometrical ; but its author meant it to 
be brief, and, in his own view, we doubt not, superficial. Keith's 
may be useful to a certain class of readers; those, we mean, who 
wish to learn nautical astronomy without dwelling much upon ma- 
thematical topics; but, with the exception of eight or ten pages, 
this work might as easily, for aught we see to the contrary, have 
been composed in the middle of the seventeenth, as at the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century. Bonnycastle’s trigonometry 
comports far better than any of the former, both in substance and 
appearance, with the present state of the mathematical sciences : the 
collection of trigonometrical formule is the most copious of any 
with which we are acquainted ; but the demonstrations of several of 
them are not given, nor is there any attempt to shew their applica- 
tion to rica mechanics, or physical astronomy. 

VOL, IV. NO. VIII. We 
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We have thus concisely sketched the characters of the principal 

formarices on trigonometry, now used in England, that it may 
errs we are not fastidious m the objections to what we possess, 
or ufireasonable in earnestly wishing for another treatise. Senti- 
ments, similar to those we have expressed, seem to have weighed 
with Mr. Woodhouse when he determined to prepare the work 
which now engages our attention. We are not much in love with 
the language im which he describes his views ; yet his observations 
are so much worth notice, that we cannot forbear making an ex- 
tract, and shall be glad if it serve to communicate correct notions 
to any of our mathematical readers. 


~  Anelementary treatise on Trigonometry ought, it should seem, to be 
preparatory to the study of Mathematical Philosophy. This, however, 
is not generally acknowledged ; some think mathematics useful only as 
a mental discipline, and consider the “ collateral and intervenient use” 
as the sole use: to such, a method cannot be recommended by its con- 
ciseness, since mathematical demonstration must appear to have at: 
tained its end, even when the simplest truths are reached by processes 
the most laborious ; the processes indeed must be such as invigorate the 
mind ; but do perspicuity and logical exactness belong exclusively to 
the geometrical method? [t is not easy to perceive why any method 
producing right results should be deficient in those qualities. But, we 
will not attempt to argue on points that are matter mere of belief than 
‘of opinion, and which have been rather positively stated than philoso- 
phically explained. 
' © A treatise'on Trigonometry ought not to exclude any formule that 
may be useful in future investigations. It ought to aim at something 
moft than a mere solution of the cases of oblique triangles : that alone 
cannot now be an adequate object, since it has been taught with suffi- 
Cient precision, and little alteration, for 200 years; and, indeed, no- 
thing seems wanting to the plainness and precision of the rules and 
methods delivered by Vlacq and Briggs. 

‘ If merely the solution of triangles be required, Ludlam’s treatise, 
written very plainly, is sufficient. Ludlam’s treatise, however, if we 
look to the present state of science, contains very scanty information : 
‘nothing beyond the resolution of the four cases, and barely that ; no 
theorems for the sines of the sum and difference of arcs, nor for the 
sines of multiple ares; no explanation of the Trigonometrical Canon, 
and no preparation to Spherical Trigonometry. The work indeed can- 
hot now satisfy one student in a thousand. 

* The resolution of triangles, for which the science was originally in- 
vented, must indeed undoubtedly be an essential object in every treatise 
an Trigonometry. But the use of the science has been extended very 
far beyond its original purpose: every part of mixed mathematics has 
been enriched by its formule ; and since the time of Newton, all en- 
quiries into Physical Astronomy have been conducted by means of its 


uage. 
‘ 1€ we, would understand these enquiries we must submit previously 
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to learn the language in which they’are made. Complaints are fre- 
quently heard against the abstruseness of foreign mathematical writ- 
ings: but the abstruseness arises perhaps more from the strangeness of 
the language than the real intricacy of the subject of investigation ; 
foreign mathematicians suppose their readers to be acquainted with the 
former : and is it strange, if they embarrass those who are obliged, at 
the same time, to attend to the peculiar nature of the subject, and the 
meaning of terms and phrases, that is, obliged at once to learn a lan- 
guage and a science? 

‘ In memoirs, and in distinct Trigonometrical treatises, foreign mathe- 
maticians have provided against this difficulty; and indeed, soon after 
the time of Newton, the ‘necessity of it was perceived; for Clairaut 
and Dalembert both, in their Lunar Theories, introduce, as prefatory 
matter, several Trigonometrical Formula: and our own countryman, 
Thomas Simpson, in his volume of Tracts (1757) has evidently inserted 
the one at p. 76, in order to prepare his reader for the succeeding the- 
ory of the moon: Euler also states, as a reason for cultivating the al- 
gorithm of sines, its great utility in mixed mathematics. The advance- 
ment, indeed, of the two sciences, the pure and the mixed, Trigonome- 
try and Astronomy, appears to have been contemporaneous.” 


Tf an author, whose opinions are, on the whole, so correct as Mr. 
Woodhouse’s in relation to this subject, fail in accomplishing the 
plan he has marked out for himself, it must be either in conse- 
quence of want of knowledge, or taste. No person, who is at all 
acquainted with Mr. Woodhouse’s preceding labours, will accuse 


‘him of the former ; on the contrary, his reading has been obviously 


very extensive, and his talents are far from inconsiderable. We 
must ascribe, then, to a defective taste any failure of which we may 
have to complain in the course of the present examination. The 
author is intimately acquainted with the best productions of the 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish writers; bat it should seem 
that he rather imitates their peculiarities than emulates their excel- 
lencies ; that, like many of them, (we say many, though there are 
some splendid exceptions,) he aims rather to dazzle than to con- 
vince ; that he has struggled with intricacies, till he has lost all love 
for eo Aes in est of novelty, sometimes wandered into 
obscurity. ewill, however, present an analysis of the contents 
of this performance, and describe more particularly a few of its in- 

dividual p rts, before we state fully our judgment of its merits. 
Mr. Woodhouse commences with proving, though not very ele- 
gantly, that arcs are the measures of angles. He then exhibits de- 
finitions of the principal linear-angular quantities, as sine, tangent, 
secant, cosine, cotangent, Xc. and explains the modern manner of 
representing them symbolically. ‘The mutual relations and depen- 
dencies of these quantities are next traced, and analytical expres- 
cc? sIORs 
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sions for the sines, cosines, tangents, &c. of the angles of plane 
triangles are deduced, in connection with those for the sines and 
cosines of the sums and differences of arcs ; such, for example, as 

sin. (A+ B)==sin. A. cos. B + cos.A.sin. B. 

cos.(A + B)=cos. A.cos. B. + sin. A. sin. B. 

sin.(A + B) . sin.(A—B)=sin.? A—sin.* B. 


sin, A sin, Bax @ sin. AEP 605, 


sin.A +sin.B tan.3(A + B) 
sin. A—sin. B ~ tan. } (A—B) 


tan. A + tan. B 
B) Aten. Sie. Be. fc. 
A and B being any arcs or angles whatever. 

The author then enters upon the solutions of the several cases of 
right and oblique angled trigonometry, and shews the utility of dif- 
ferent solutions to the same case. Formulz for the sines and co- 
ses of. multiple arcs are next investigated, as well as some curious 
and useful theorems relative to chords, &c. proposed long ago by 
Vieta, De Moivre, Cotes and Waring. Expressions for the powers 
of sines and cosines are deduced, the constructions of the trigono- 
metrical canon is explained, formule of verification are given, and 
the utility of trigonometrical formule is shewn, in determining the 
roots of numerical equations of different degrees, in finding the 
fluents of fluxionary expressions, and in solving some important 
problems in physical astronomy. These particulars occupy 85 
pages, and constitute the first part of the work. 

Spherical trigonometry, which next engages the author’s attention, 
1s treated after a method analagous to that pursued with respect to 
per trigonometry ; except that Mr. Woodhouse has given a pre- 

iminary disquisition on spherical geometry, the areas of spherical 
triangles, and spherical polygons. e fundamental expression for 
the cosine of any angle of a spherical triangle is deduced from the 
figure itself, and then the expressions for the sines of angles, sines 
of sides, tangents of angles, and, in short, the whole doctrine of 
herical triangles, with Napier’s rules for circular parts, the affec- 
tions of sides and angles, the rules for quadrantal triangles, are all 
deduced by means of easy transformations of the origmal and de- 
rived analytical expressions, Logarithmic solutions of the various 
cases of spherical triangles are then given, and the relative advau- 
tages of different modes of solution shewn, as in plane triangles. 
The author next proceeds to treat very briefly that part of trigono- 
metry 
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metry which is employed in the larger geodesic operations neces- 
sary in determining the length of degrees on the earth’s surface, and 
thence inferring the figure and magnitude of the earth. ‘Thus he 
deduces from the algebraical expression for the surface of a sphe- 
rical triangle, the he given by General Roy in the Philosophical 
Transactions, 1790, for computing what is termed the spherical 
excess; investigates theorems for spherical triangles which are 
nearly plane; describes different methods of computing arcs of the 
meridian; explains the reduction of spherical angles to angles con- 
tained by the chords; and some of the modes of computation used 
in grand trigonometrical surveys, such as those under the direction 
of M. Delambre and Colonel Mudge. ‘These subjects bring us to 
the 154th page of the work. 

The remainder is an appendix of 44 which discusses such 
topics as the author seemed to have laid by in the earlier parts 
of his treatise, some of which he hesitated where to introduce, and 
others which he considered too difficult, though they are not less 
difficult for a learner to comprehend, in this part of the work, than 
they would have been in any other. Here are explained the nature 
and properties of logarithms, and series for computing them are 
exhibited. The advantage of Briggs’s system over Napier’s is 
shewn, and an explanation of the, tables of proportional parts is 
added. Various expressions for the sines and cosines of multiple 
ares are next investigated ; as well as series for logarithmic sines 
and cosines. Sines and tangents are computed by the differential 
method: and the work concludes with investigations of Legendre’s 
formula of reduction to the horizon, and of his theorem for solving 
spherical triangles as rectilinear. 

It will be manifest from this syllabus of the contents of Mr. 
Woodhouse’s treatise, that he has aimed at much more than several 
of his precursors in this region of inquiry. It is but strict justice 
to him to acknowledge that many of his deviations from the beaten 
track are masterly and successful; that some of his demonstrations 
are very elegant and peculiarly satisfactory ; some of his illustrations 
most apposite and happy, and some of his examples of the utility 
of trigonometrical formula extremely well chosen. Indeed, if our 
limits permitted, we should be glad to extract all the ‘ Instances’ 
which he has selected, in proof of this latter point ; but we can only 
transcribe his fourth, 

- In physical astronomy, the radius vector in an elliptic orbit is thus 


expressed, eae a being the semiaxis, ae the excentricity, 


and @ the angular distance from Aphelion ; and it becomes necessary to 
express r and the powers of r by a series involving the cosines of mul- 
ccs tiple 
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einer which is effected by the formule for the powers of cos. 6: 


us, 
— 2 e 
=a" .(1—e)” (1—ne.cos.0+ 


(cos. 6)* EME. cos. 0)3 + &e.) 


now, by forms [c”], &c. 

(cos.6)* = + 4. cos. 2 6, (cos. 6)? = } cos. 3643 cos. 6, &c. substitute 
therefore these values, and r* will be expressed by a series of terms in- 
volving the cosines of multiple ares. 

‘This is an operation of frequent recurrence in Physical Astronomy ; 
and, as in almost all the planets, e isa small quantity, the series rapidly 
converges, and it is not necessary to take many terms. See Vince, p. 
26 and page 181, Second Volume, Astronomy; Clairaut, Théorie de la 
Lune, page 19 and page 45 ; Thomas Simpson, page 148, Miscellaneous 
Tracts; and Mayer, Theoria Luna, page 10. 

* Again, in finding the longitude and radius vector of a planet disturbed 
in its orbit, a term dependent on the perturbing forces is introduced, 
which by the formula for the. powers of the cosine, &c. must be ex- 
panded into.a series, such as 

A, cos. 64+ A. cos. 2 6+ A™. cos. 3 6+ &e. * [1] and it sub- 
sequently becomes necessary to multiply the terms of this series by a 
term such as cos.m; and the resulting series is made to preserve the 
form of the series [1] by the aid of form, given page 47, that is, 


cos. n 0. cos. m 0=4 (cos. (n—m) 0+ cos. (n+m) 0) 


by which, cos. 0. cos. md=3(cos. (m—1) 0+ cos, (m+ 1) 0) 


cos, 29. cos. m b=} (cos. m—2) 0+ cos. (m+ 2)0) 

&e.=&e; 
See Laplace, Memoires Acad. for 1785, page 54, &c. and Mécanique 
Céleste, page 263. 

* These few instances may, perhaps, be sufficient to raise in the 
mind of the student.a belief that the Trigonometrical Formulz, demon- 
strated in the preceding pages, are not entirely without their use, nor 
invented and shewn as mere specimens of analytical dexterity. If he 
will venture into the province of mixed mathematics, and especially 
into that of Physical Astronomy, he will soon perceive all investigation 
to be impeded, unless he possesses perfect familiarity with the forms 
aud combinations of trigonometrical expressions.’—pp. 83 to 85. 


Notwithstanding the commendation to which many parts of this 
work are entitled, we must still confess that altogether it has not 
answered the high expectations which we should entertain of any 
performance from the hands of Mr. Woodhouse. As this gentle- 
man is, as far as his personal influence extends, giving a new turn 
to the mathematical studies at Cambridge, it will probably be ~ 
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pected that we should specify some of our objections to his trea- 
tise 


| ist. Then, we think it defective in point of arrangement. ‘Things 
are often brought together which have no mutual connection; and 
others thrown wide asunder which ought to have been treated con- 
secutively. Some particular inquiry or example, which seems 
suddenly to strike the author, is as suddenly thrust m, interrupting 
the regular progress of his problems, and in some cases making 
him forget that order altogether. ‘Thus, after numbers 1, 2, 3, 
&c. on to 17; we have problems 1, 2, 3, 4, in the latter of which 
‘ it is required to express the tangent of the sum and difference 
of two arcs in terms of the tangents of the simple arcs.’ The 
author then chooses to make a digression of 21 pages, in which he 
intermingles theory and practice; and at last loses himself so com- 
pletely as to resume the course of his problems with the sixth. 
After problem 10, we are favoured with another rambling disqui- 
sition; at the end of which the author gives the examples of the 
utility of trigonometrical formule which we quoted above, relin- 
quishes his enumeration of either articles or problems, and begins 
a series of propositions. All this is excessively disadvantageous to 
the student. Had Euclid’s Elements been founded on such a 
model, we may venture to affirm that they would have perished 
with the author, instead of being read with benefit and admiration 
at the end of 2000 years. 

2dly. Mr. Woodhouse’s demonstrations are in more than one 
instance obscure, and even inelegant, while his practical examples 
are deficient in perspicuity. In shewing the mutual relations of 
sines, tangents, secants, &c. his method is very operose; and, in his. 
manner of deducing all the formule useful in trigonometry from 
the fundamental expressious for the cosine of an angle, though he 
has evidently and avowedly profited by the researches of Euler and 
others, his method evinces far less simplicity and clearness than it 
is susceptible of. When A, B, and C, are the angles of a plane 
triangle, and a, 6, c, the sides respectively opposite those it 
will be manifest, from a mere inspection of the figure, that 

| a=b . cos.C+c. cos. B. 
b=a . cos.C +c. cos. A. 
c=a . cos. B+-6. cos. A. 

Multiplying the first of these equations by a, the second by ), 
the third by c, subtracting successively each of the products thus 
derived from the sum of the other two, and dividing by 26c, 2ac, 
2ab, respectively; we shall have . 

2be 
cc4 


cos. A = 


_ "These are the same as the expressions given at page 14; but 
they have the advantage of being derived more immediately and 
independently from pure trigonometrical principles. If, in these, 
we put, instead of cosine A, cosine B, Xc. their equivalents 
Y1—sin.*A, *B, &c. we immediately deduce the- 
orems for sines of angles of plane triangles in terms of the sides; 
then arrive at the most useful results, 

sin, Aa sm.A_a sin. B 

sin. Bb sin. 

And then, by a series of very simple operations, all the rules for 
plane triangles, as well as the most useful . theorems relative to the 
sines and cosines of the sums and differences of arcs or singles 


might be deduced perspicuously in less than six pages. This Mr. 
Woodhouse has attempted; but his process is not so luminous and 
orderly as that pursued by several of the models before him. So 
again, in the spherical trigonometry, where the deduction is from 
the equations 
cos. a=cos. b . cos. c + sin. b . sin. c . cos. A; 
cos. b= cos. a . cos. c-+ sin, a. sin,c. cos. B; 
c= cos, a. cos. b sin. a . sin. b , cos. C; 
each of which comprises implicitly the expression sin. 6. sin. 
-A=sin. a. sin. B, which lies at the foundation of spherical trigo- 
-nometry; though he starts from the same theorems as Lacroix and 
Puissant, his process is less elegant even than that of the latter. 
_ Sdly. Another defect in this work is, that the results are not al- 
ways tabulated, or brought together into one place. Mr. Wood- 
house must have known, that Tho. Simpson condenses all the rules 
for plane and spherical trigonometry, which he had previously inves- 
tigated, into two short tables; that Lacroix, in like manner, throws 
his most useful results relative to trigonometrical formule upon 
two pages; that Cagnoli exhibits, in the comprehensive tables at 
the end of his trigonometry, every thing valuable in the doctrine of 
plane and spherical trigonometry, or in the solutions of equations 
by sines aad tangents: and that Delambre, in his excellent preface 
to Borda’s logarithms, has done the same in a still smaller com- 
pass. ‘To condense the results of multifarious investigations, and 
exhibit them for use in one place, is at all times‘ beneficial; but it 
must be peculiarly so in a work like this before us. 
4thly, ‘The author has entirely omitted some very curious and 
aon interesting 
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interesting formule, where more than two arcs are concerned. 
Let, for example, a, 6, and c, be any three angles whatever ; then 


is 
sin. a . sin. (b — c) + sin. b . sin. (ec —a)-+ sin. ¢ . sin. (a—b) =0 
cos. a . sin. (b—c)-+- cos. b . sin. (c—a) +-cos. ¢ . sin. (a—b) =0 
meant c,d,..... p, be any series of angles, then the two 
equations always obtain: 
Sin. (a+b) . sin. (a — b)-+-sin. sin. &e 
+ sin.(p--a) . sim. (p—a) = 0 
Cos. (e-+b) sin.(a—b) +- cos. (b--c) . sin. (b—c) Ke... 
+ cos. (p--a) . sin. (p—a) = 0 
_ We have also, sin. a-+- sin. 3a +- sin. 5a + &e. = 0 
cos. a + cos. 3m cos. 5a + Ke. = 0 

- And, if the whole circumference be divided into any number 
anbwirerabepaies, each of which is a, and if c represent an 
arc=2a, the two following equations always obtain, whether a 
and ¢ be considered as positive or negative. 

Sin. (a+c) + sin.(a + 2c) + sin. (a + 3c) + . 

+ sin. (a + ne) = 0 
+ c) + cos. (a + 2c) + cos.(a + Sc) + 
+ cos.(@ + nc) =o. 

- These formule are more easy to investigate than many which 
Mr. Woodhouse has given: and they find a very ready and advan- 
tageous application in the earliest researches relative to polygo- 
nometry, and other branches of mathematical inquiry, as yet but 
little pursued in this country : and for no other reason that we are 
aware of, than because the preliminary theorems have not found 
their way into any of our elementary books. 

5thly. Mr. W oodhouse eet udices (shall we call them ?) 
to operate somewhat too Je have seen that Ludlam’s 
is the only English book of Niptpahanie which he condescends to 
mention, though it is, in fact, inferior to every one of the treatises 
noticed at the commencement of this article; having nothing to dis- 
tinguish it but the author's perspicuous mode of tracing the mutations 
of the signs of sines, cosines, &c. when found in different quadrants. 
Why then is this mentioned, while no notice is taken of Vince or 
Bonnycastle ? Why, again are Sherwin'’s Logarithmic Tables so 
strangely preferred to Hutton’s? And lastly, why is the discovery 
of properties attributed to Dr. Waring, which were known a cen- 
tury before he was born, and which he only slightly modified so as 
to apply them to a rticular purpose? since Mr. W W oodhouse is, 
after all, cons to-acknowledge that ‘ Vieta is not to be en- 
rent excluded from the honour due to the invention of the theo- 

It would be strange indeed if he were; and it is equally 

strange 


| 
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strange that Briggs’s anal theorems, full as curious as Wa- 
ring’s, should be totally overlooked. a 

Gthly. Mr. Woodhouse is not so explicit as we could wish in his 
_ascription of discoveries and investigations to former authors. He 
says, it is true, that ‘ though he once believed much of his matter 
was new, yet now he thinks that it contains nothing, of which he 
not point out the in other He might, 

, do this, and more. He might not only point out ‘ the sub- 
stance,’ for example, of lis demonstration of theorem 
for solving spherical as plane triangles, in the Geometry of Legen- 
dye, and in the Géodésie of Puissant; but as he must have known 
that all three had‘the same source, he might have excluded this ex- 
pressly from the matter which he-once believed to be new. 

He might also‘ point out’ something more than ‘ the substance’ 
of his investigations of Demoivre’s and Cotes’s theorems, im La- 
grange’s work, entitled ‘ Legons sur Calcul des Fonctions,’ where 
it obviously origmated. Direct avowals, on these occasions, would 
surely have caused no real diminution in Mr. Woodhouse’s reputa- 
tion for talents; while the omission of them may subject the author 
in some degree to the suspicion of disingenuousness, of which we 
do not and cannot think him guilty. 

We must not conclude without noticing the affectation of this wri- 
— He does not, indeed, like the author of the Mathe- 
matical Treatise noticed in our last number, run about in pursuit 
of tropes and metaphors, till he is giddy; but he cuts his English 
too much on Latin, and he seems anxious to discard the detinite 
article from his vocabulary. ‘Thus, we have ‘ aliter mode of com- 
puting sine of small arc,—‘ aliter method of solving the fifth case,’ 
—‘ construction of trigonometrical canon, —‘ if equation be, — 
* the angles of triangle, —‘ sides of supplemental triangle, —‘ area 
of lune,’—‘ angle intermediate of,’ &c. 

These are liberties with the language which no talents can justify, 
and which no weight of character, we trust, will ever render popu- 
lar. a we must now take leave of Mr. Woodhouse. Ite is 
evidently a man of extensive reading and investigation. If he 
would cultivate order and simplicity, borrow more scrupulously 
from his predecessors, and manifest a more just, if not a more fa- 
vourable regard for the writers of his own country, we should not 
despair of meeting him hereafter in the very foremost class of writers 
on the Elements of Mathematical Science. 
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Art. IX. The State Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph Sadler, 
Knight Banneret, edited by Arthur Clifford, Esq. To which 
is added, A Memoir of the Life af Sir Ralph Sadler, with 
Historical Notes by Walter Scott, Esq. 4to. 2 vol. pp. 1442. 
Edinburgh, Co e and Co.; London, Cadell ae Davies. 
1810. 

THe British library has become rich in such collections as this 

before us since the commencement of the last century; for, if 
we except the Cabala, Digges’s Complete Ambassador, and the 

Reliquize Wottoniane, little worth naming had appeared before that 

period. In subsequent publications various plans have been adopted 

to render them subservient to their proper uses. ‘lhe noble series, 
however, selected by Haynes and Murdin from the Cecil papers, 

Winwood’s memorials, Porbes's state papers, and the Hardwicke 

and Strafford papers, are almost mere transcripts, unappropriated 

by any aid from their respective editors to their due stations in his- 
tory; and with indexes, if any, almost useless. ‘The luborious and 

accurate Strype has introduced into his various historical works a 

multiplicity of extracts from most valuable original correspondence, 

and has weakened their imterest by breaking m on their integrity. 

From documents of this nature nothing cari be spared. Dr. Birch, 

in his View of the Reign of Elizabeth, contrived, with infinite la- 

bour, to weave into his narrative, generally without abridgment, 
the numerous letters of the Bacon family on which that work is 
chiefly founded. ‘This mode of publication is perhaps preferable 
to all others ; but to‘perform it well requires a degree of zeal, in- 
dustry, and patience, which few writers except Birch have possessed, 
and a nicety of composition in which he was deficient. ‘The me- 
thod adopted by Macpherson, and Dalrymple, in their disclosure 
of the very valuable Stuart and Hanover papers, is a faint and irre- 

gular imitation of Birch’s plan. Sir John Fenn’s Paston Letters, a 

collection rendered very curious by its early date, but of little value’ 

in any other point of consideration, affords the first instance of a 

regular series of elucidation by marginal notes, of all that is worthy, 

and, by the way, of much that is unworthy, of notice m the origi- 
nals, ‘The Talbot and other papers, exhibiting a variety of curious 
matter, particularly with regard to Mary ‘Queen of Scots during 

imprisonment, were published of late years by Mr. Lodge, 

Lancaster‘herald, under the title of Illustrations of British History, 

Biography, and Manners : to these also is attached a series of notes, 

on a scale far more extensive and various, and abounding particu- 

larly with biographical information, chiefly derived from, and in a 

great measure peculiar to, the curious library of that college of 

which he is.a member. - 
Ir. 
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Mr. Clifford and Mr. Scott, in their ereongnenent of the work 
before us, seem to have had Mr. Lodge’s plan in view, and we 
have to thank Mr. Scott for some superadded intelligence equally 
interesting and original ; but we cannot help regretting that he has 
left so much untold which scarcely any other could have told so well. 
Sir Ralph Sadleir’s papers relate chiefly to Scotland, and the trea- 
sure of universal knowledge concerning that country possessed b 
Mrs. Scott enables him to disclose to us a thousand curiosities whi 
he has withheld, The Scottish biography, in particular, is a field 
almost untrodden ; and these papers present endless themes for en- 
larged observation in that way: but the notices with which we meet 
are so few, and so brief, that we could almost say that our chief 
interest in them arises from our disappointment. It may be said, 
and perhaps truly enough, that we have no right to demand such 
gratuitous additions to publications of original papers :_ be it allowed 
to us, however, always to hope for them; to look out anxiously for 
that mutual effect of text and comment which belongs almost ex- 
clusively to such works ; and by which they reciprocally strengthen, 
illustrate, ornament and verify, each other. 

Sir Ralph Sadler (for so we will in this one instance call him, 
in compliance with the orthography of the title,) was one of the few 
whom Cromwell’s short-lived influence placed in the way to pro- 
motion. Having filled some inferior appointments, he was advanced 
by Henry the Eighth to a seat in the Privy Council, and the office 
of a Secretary of State; was highly trusted in the following reign ; 
and died a Privy Counsellor, and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, to Elizabeth. The most important part, however, of his 

litical life was passed in repeated embassies to Scotland, in which 

e was implicitly trusted; and he deserved it; for he was wise, 
honest, and zealous, and no man better understood the relative in- 
terests of the two countries, or was more sincerely disposed to serve 
his own. The volumes before us consist chiefly of his letters to 
his Sovereigns, or to their Ministers, written during those services ; 
but there are many peculiarly respecting the unfortunate Mary, who 
was his prisoner for eight months, towards the close of her life, 
and his own, for he died in 1587, the same year in which she suf- 
fered. On her melancholy story, so singular, so mysterious, and 
so highly interesting as well to our feelings as to our historical cu- 
riosity, we cannot be too largely informed. The letters which re- 

“late to her, it is true, are not of a cast calculated either to settle 

contested points, or to furnish ground for new paradoxes ; but the 

abound in minute illustrations of the characters of herself and Ehi- 
zabeth, and. of the constantly increasing barbarity which marked 
the latter years of her imprisonment. The earlier part of the col- 


lection contains matter of an higher order. We meet, however, 
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with nothing uni ing, for the selection has been so scrupulously 
and judiciously made, that we could scarcely wish a single paper, 
especially of the contents of the first volume, to have been sup- 


{tis prefaced by a well-executed biographical memoir of Sir Ralph, 
on which, as we have already given enough of his life and character 
for the present purpose, we shall make little observation. ‘The 
editor informs us, in the first page, that ‘ Sir Ralph Sadler was 
the éldest son of Henry Sadleir, or Sadleyer,’ &c. and adds, in a 
note, that ‘ Sir _ seems to have dropped the i in spelling his 
name ; but that, as the orthography of proper names in thin period . 
was far from uniform, it has been thought fit to adopt that which 
he used most frequently.’ Now we have seen many of his original 
letters, and find them mvariably signed R., or Rafe, Sadleyr, writ- 
ing ss i, according to the custom of that time. At page iv of 
the Life, we are told that ‘ Mr. Sadler became the husband of the 
widow of one Ralph Barrow, who does not seem,’ says the editor, 
‘to have been a person of high rank, although no good grounds 
have been discovered for the scandal with which Sanders, and other 
Catholic writers, have stigmatised this union. That she was a 
woman of credit and character must be admitted, since she was 
related to Lord Cromwell,’ &c. It has -been asserted, whether 
truly or not we do not pretend to say, that she was a laundress in 
Cromwell’s family: but this much is certain; that the name of her 
first husband was not Ralph Barrow, but Matthew Barre; that she 
was not a widow at the time of her marriage to Sir Ralph, but 
that her first husband was then, and long after, living; and, con- 
sequently, that she could not have been a woman of credit and cha- 
racter. On the 9th of December, 1554, an act of parliament was 
oars for legitimating the children of Sir Ralph Sadleir, by Ellen 
his wife ; and Matthew Barre, her former husband, is therein stated 
to be at that time alive. These seemingly trifling remarks are not 
made in the spirit of hypercriticism, but under the clear conviction 
that, as accuracy is the very soul of biographical relation, it is our 
duty to correct whatever errors may fall within our notice. 

The contents of the first volume are enumerated in the following 
manner : 


‘ Embassy to Scotland in 1539-40—Embassy to Scotland in 1543— 
Letters during the Embassy to Scotland in 1543—Accompt of the Ex- 
pences of Somerset's Expedition in the ist of Edward V1,—Letters 
during the Reign of Queen Mary—Letters during the War of the Scot- 


_ tish Reformation, 1659-60.’ 


Of these, the papers contained in the first section, consisting of 
Henry’s instructions to Sadleir; of two long letters from the latter 
on 
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on all the subjects of his mission ; and of an intercepted letter from 
Cardinal Beaufoan, or Bethune, then chief minister in Scotland, 
are peculiarly interesting and curious. The main objects of this 
embassy were to ruin the cardinal in his master’s favour, and to 
James to follow the recent example of his uncle Henry, 
introducing the reformed religion into Scotland. It seems, how- 
ever, to have been deemed impolitic to run the hazard of shocking 
the conscience and prejudices of James by an mee whee ome to that 
effect; and therefore Sir Ralph was confined to the proposal of a 
single step towards it, and that of a nature most likely to be agree- 
able to a prince of James’s age and character ; pane -_ 
priation to his revenues, of the possessions of the principal reli 
aa houses in Scotland. The clumsy artifice which Henry had 
ribed to his minister for the mtroduction of this delicate sub- 
ject, ill agrees with the common reputation of this prince’s talents 
and politeness. Indeed that article of the instructions is altogether 
so remarkable, that we are induced to give it at some length. 


* The second thing whereof his Highness thought meet to advertise 
his good néphew is, that by some it is bruited that he should gather 
into his hands numbers of sheep, and such other vile and mean things 
‘in respect of his estate, being the livings of the poor men, therewith to 
advance his revenue: of the whilk thing the said Ralph shall sa 
unto him, that the King’s Majesty hath somewhat advised himself; and, 
considering how that, though the things may be profitable, yet as the 
kind of profit cannot stand well with the honour of his estate, so it 
might be a mean in time to cause his subjects to mutter, and mutiny, 
and to conceive that their livings should be by the great personages 
there taken from them, when they may therein be borne by the like 
precedent and example of their prince and sovereign, whereof might 
ensue some inconveniencies. Wherefore his Majesty would wish and 
desire that his good nephew, seeing the untruth, and beastly living of 

ose monks, and such other of that kind as occupy a great part of his 
realm, to the maintenance of their voluptie, and the continual decay 
of his estate and honour, would rather apply himself by good and po- 
litick means to increase his revenue, by taking of some such of their 
houses and possessions in his hands as might best be spared, and such 
of the rest as be most notable to alter, as his Majesty hath done here, 
and convert into better uses; whereby he should well see, that one 
house so altered should tend more to the honour of God, and to the 
good order of his realm, than a number of them now doth, and with 
the same he might easily establish his estate in such wise’ as he should 
be able to live like a king, and yet meddle not with sheep, and those 
mean things, which be matter whereupon to occupy the meanest of his 
people.’—p. 7. 


In Sadleir’s first letter to his master he recites at great length his 
conversation with James on the several points contained in his in- 
a structions; 
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uncle’s proposal uttered with the dignified simplicity of an honest 
and affectionate heart. 

* In good faith, quoth he, I have no sheep, nor occupy no such things ; 
but such as have tacks and farms of me peradventure have such num- 
bers of sheep and cattle as ye speak of, going upon my lands, which I 
have no regard to. But for my part, by my truth, I never knew what 
I had of mine own, nor yet do. I thank God, quoth he, I am able to 
live well enough of that which I have, and I have friends that will not 
see me mister (want). There is a good old man. jn France, my good 
father the King of France (I must needs call him so, for | am sure he 
is like a father to me), that will not see*me want any thing that lies in 
him to help me with. Nevertheless, I shall seek nothing of any man 
but love and friendship; and, for my part, I shall hold my word and 
behecht (promise) with all Princes, and for no man living will I stain 
mine honour for any ein A good, with the grace of Jesu. And most 
heartily I thank the King’s Grace, mine uncle, for his advice; but, in 
good faith, I cannot do so; for me thinks it is against reason, and God’s 
law, to put down thir (these) abbeys, and religious houses, which have 
stand thir many years, and God’s service maintained and keeped in the 
same. And, quoth he, what need I to take them to increase my live- 
lihood, when I may have any thing that I may require of them? I am 
sure, quoth he, there is not an abbey in Scotland at this hour but, if 
we mister any thing, we may have of them whatsoever we will desire 
that they have ; and so what needs us to spoil them?’ 

To these sincere professions Sadleir replied by a long invective 
= the immoralities of the Romish clergy, and their implicit 

ience to the papal see, so perilous to the temporal interests of 
sovereigns. 

* Marry,’ rejoined James, ‘ God forbid that if a few be not , for 
them all the rest should be destroyed. Though some be uot, there be « 
great many good ; and the good may be suffered, and the evil reformed. 
“ Sir,” answered Sadleir, craftily, “ ye must do as Christ saith : Omnis 
plantatio quam non plantavit pater meus celestis, eradicabitur : ye must 
weed them up by the root, as the King’s Grace, your uncle, hath done; 
or else ye shall never redress them.” James, willing to dismiss the 
subject, answered shortly, “ No :” adding only, “ Iam sure mine uncle 
will not desire me to do otherwise nor my conscience serveth me.”” 


‘ The ruin, and disgrace,’ to use the words of the ingenious edi- 
tor, ‘which soon after fell upon the Scottish arms by the rout at 
Solway moss, broke the heart of this prince ; and his daughter, the 
unfortunate Mary, born a few days before his death, succeeded to 
a crown which was seldom a blessing to its possessors.’ These 
events wholly altered the form of English policy with regard to 
Scotland, and Henry now sought to establish his influence there by 
proposing the marriage of Edward, his only son, to the infant prin- 
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cess; or rather by making that proposal a pretéxt for obtaining 
possession of her person. This plan produced Sir Ralph Sadleir’s 
embassy in 1543, the letters relative to which occupy nearly three 
hundred pages of the first volume. , 

The furious disposition of Henry, which was ever at war with his 
sagacity, the weakness of the regent Arran, the detestable treache 
and disloyalty of many of the nobility, the intrigues of all, and the 

vibration of religious faith between two opposing establishments, 
which combined to render this perhaps the most interesting e 
in Scottish history, are here depicted in the most glowing and faith- 
ful colours. The leader of the English party in.Scotland was Sir 
George Douglas, brother of Archibald, seventh Earl of Angus, and 
father to the afterwards celebrated Morton, on whose character the 
editor remarks only, that ‘he was a man of spirit and talents 
in the very letter to which that note is annexed (page 67) we 
this busy traitor telling Sadleir, at their first interview,— 

* Marry, I have laboured with all m er to do the King's Maj 
will do while I live; have always 
wardly the commonwealth of Scotland, and spake not much of England, 
because I would not be suspected.’ 


Tis subordinates were alternately threatened, persuaded, or bribed, 
by Henry, according to the policy or caprice of the moment. 


‘Though the case be changed,’ says Sadleir, in a letter to that prince, 
(page 177) ‘ and all things now in so good quietness as they need not be 
at such charge in retaining of force presently, as was thought if the 
governor had revolted; yet, because they had been at charge, and had 
complained to me of lack of silver, I therefore thought it best, for the 
better encouraging of them to serve, to bestow your Highness’s liberality 
upon them, as proceeding of your own mere remembrance: and so I 
told every of them apart what your Highness had determined in that 
behalf: that is to say, to every of the two Earls, of Cassils and Glen- 
cairn, three hundred merks; and, because the Lord Maxwell had re- 
quired a relief of 300/., as in my last letters to your Majesty appeareth, 
I thought best to tell him that your Highness had now, of himself, re- 
membered him with three hundred merks ; which, coming in such sort 
unasked, was better than 300/. Also I told the Lord Somervail that 
your Majesty had sent him two hundred merks. And thus | have be- 
stowed so much of your Majesty’s liberality in such sort as none of them 
knoweth what another hath. And I think 100/. were not amiss bestowed 
on the Earl Marshal; for surely I think, if those matters come to force, 
he will take such part as the Earl of Angus doth; and my Lord of Cas- 
sils telleth me that money will also tempt the Earl of Murray, who is 
no rich man; but that must be with a greater sum than any of the rest 
have,’ &c. &c. 


The treaty of 1543, as it had originated in the consciousness of 
power in the one party, and of weakness in the other, proceeded 
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with mutual doubt and insincerity; and in spite of the zeal and 
ability of the ambassador, which are here amply displayed, com- 
pletely failed of producing its object. Sadleir fled precipitately 

om Scotland, where his person was no longer safe, and Henry 
commenced a new war against that country, which was prosecuted 
with unabated fury, in the name of his successor, by the Protector 
Somerset, who, in the first year of Edward the Sixth, commanded 
there an invading army in person. Sir Ralph Sadleir was on that 
occasion constituted military treasurer, and we have here the account 
of his disbursements, differing little from many similar details which 
have already appeared. ‘The few papers during the reign of Mary 
are of small importance. Sadleir, who was a zealous reformer, 
had then prudently retired to the closest privacy. 

The letters concerning the war of the Scottish reformation are 
very numerous, and throw much new light on the history of that 
remarkable period. ‘The repeated attacks on Scotland for twenty 
years together had but served to bind the affections of the people 
more firmly to their prince; and the ever-varying attempts to 
produce confusion and discord m the government and the body 
of the nobility, by intrigue and bribery, had met but with little 
better success. Elizabeth knew that no engines of destruction could 
be so powerfully employed against the independence of a country 
as those which might be raised on the ruins of its religious esta- 
blishment: the same motive, therefore, which unceasingly excited 
her vigilance against the Roman Catholics at home, directed it to 
the encouragement of Protestantism in Scotland. The time was 
highly favourable to her plan: the Scottish people of all ranks were 
disgusted by the msolence of the French who surrounded Mary of 
Guise, and nearly engrossed her favour and confidence ; many of 
those numerous nobles of Scotland who had been long detained by 
Henry the Eighth in England as prisoners, or hostages, had imbibed 
there a strong tincture of the reformed faith ; and, above all, the 
Scottish protestants were now, for the first time, provided with a 
peculiar sort of spiritual leaders of their own couatry, who perpe- 
tually goaded them forward with all the brutal fury and activity of 
Calvimstic zeal. At the head of these was the memorablé John 
Knox; and it was in fact to his colleagues, rather than to the 
Scottish regency, that Elizabeth, upon her accession, sent Sir Ralph 
Sadleir, and others, her ambassadors. In the mean time, however, 
she naturally entertained a more determined hatred to the Puritans, 
who abhorred all princes, than to the Pepists, whose enmity was 
confined to those of the Protestant persuasion. 
L assure you,’ says Cecil, in a letter from the Court on the 31st of 
October, 1559, ‘1 feare much the lack of the Protestants; I meane not 
onely in substance of power, but also of understanding. Of all otherss 
VOL, IV. NO. VIII. D»P Knoxe’s 
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Knoxe’s name is most odiouse here, and therefore I wish no mention 
hym hither.’ - 


We have a specimen of the violence of this frantic reformer, as 
well as of the treachery with which this embassy was conducted, in 
a letter to him from Sir James Croft, one of Sadleir’s coadjutors. 


‘ [have receyved your lettres of the 25, for answer whereunto, albeit, 
for myn own part I coulde be well content to satisfie ew hole requests 
with as good will as you seme to desyre it, yet can I not but mervaile, 
that you, being a wise man, woll require of us such present ayde of 
men, money, and a ema as we cannot minister unto you without 
an open shew and manifestacion of ourselfs to be as open enemyes ; 
where as you know by leag and treatieé we be bounde to be frends: 
prayeng you to consider how we may, without touche of honour, and 
hurte of our conimenwealth, being now in good peax and amytie, enter 
sodenly into open war and hostylite, being, no cause of breche ; no 
munyfest injurye offred unto us: And how I, being but 2 servaunt and 
mynister here, may presume to do that you desyre, tending to a playne 
breche of amitye betwen so greate princes whom it toucheth, I referre 
to your discression; for, as to your devises how to colour our doings in 
that parte, you muste thinke that the worlde is not so blynde but that 


it woll sone espie the same. And surely we can not Jronte so ~ 


colour and excuse the matier, but that it woll be expounded to a 
playne breche of our leag and treatie; whereby the honour of the 
prynce can not be a little touched : wherefore I pray you requyre that 
of us which we may do with honour and safetie, and you shall not fynde 
us unwilling. And, touching the supporte of such as you have often 
written for, I coulde fynde the meanes that they might have some relief 
at theyr frend’s hands here, if I knew how the same might be conveyed 
unto them in such secret and close manner as none others have notice 
and knowledge of the same. But, to be playn with you, ye are so open 
in your doings, as you make men half affrayed to deale with you, which 
is more than wisedom and polycie doth requyre.’ p. 523. 

There are in this volume three letters written by Knox himself, 
highly characteristic also of the disposition of the man. We regret 
that we cannot afford room for some extracts from them. 

The contents of the second volume are thus classed:—Me- 
moriafs concerning the great Border Service—Letters coucern- 
ing the Northern Insurrection, 1569—Accompt rendered by Sir 
Ralph Sadleir—Appendix to Sadleir’s Letters concerning the 
Northern Insurrection— Letters and Papers relating to Mary Queen 
of Scotland during her Imprisonment in England—Notes of 
Speeches in Parliament, and Council, by Sir Ralph Sadlier—and, 
lastly, an appendix of considerable length, consisting chiefly of 
family papers, aud, in particular, of genealogical deductions of the 
several branches of Sir Ralph Sadleir’s descendants to the present 
time. At the conclusion of these latter details, we are agreeably, 
‘ ‘ sur- 
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surprised: by a short poem, composed with 1 taste and feeling, 
by Richa Vernon Sadleir, Esq. of the venerable 
existing male representative of the family, on the occasion of a visit 
to the tomb of his ancestor, at Standon, in Herts. ) 

The ‘ Memorials concerning the Border Service’ consist chiefly 
of minutes made by Sir Ralph of such thoughts as occurred to him 
for the better government of that barbarous tract of country called 
the Marches. We find here, however, in an account of military 
disbursements, a circumstance which im these days may justly excite 
surprise, viz. that the pay of a chaplain, an ensign, a serjeant, a sur- 
geon, a clerk, a drummer, and a fifer, was equal, one shilling per 

ay each. p. 27. 

The ‘ Letters concerning the Northern Insurrection’ are ren- 
dered interesting chiefly by the abundance of family history which 
they exhibit, and which could perhaps be no where else found. We 
have here, and here ouly, no reasou to complain of a paucity of mar- 
ginal observation ; for the notes are not only very uumerous, but 
requently stray into that unnecessary, but pardonable, minuteness 
of discussion in which antiquaries so highly delight, and which, at 
the worst, is an error on the right side. "The appendix, with the 
exception of a list and valuation of the forfeited estates, and two 
short letters, is occupied, to the extent of one hundred and twenty- 
five pages, by one of those auti-Spanish pamphlets, so frequent in 
the reign of Elizabeth, entitled, ‘'The Estate of English Fugitives 
under the King of Spain and his Ministers. —This piece has no 
conection with the insurrection to which the appendix professes to 
relate, nor can it claim a place in the collection on a supposition. 
that it was written by Sir Ralph Sadleir, for circuinstances men- 
tioned in it occurred after his death. It is however a tract of con- 
siderable value and curiosity. ; 

Of the character of the papers relating to the unhappy Mary we 
have already spoken in a general way. No documents which have 
hitherto appeared tend so powerfully to excite our pity and indig- 
nation as these. We behold her, in the feebleness of a premature 
old age, and with a mind distracted by a tedious alternation of hope, 
doubt, terror and indignation, hurried from place to piace, in an 
inclement season of the year; her small requests slighted, her few 
comforts abridged, her only recreation denied. In the mean time 
Elizabeth, whose fears and whose cruelties mutually aggravated 
each other, degraded in the person of one of her most ancient and 
upright counsellors the office even of a gaoler, by adding to it the 
baseness of a spy; while Sadleir, ov his part, a dupe to his loyalty, 
and to his confidence in the honour of a mistress who 
none, became, by blindly submitting to the deceits practised on him- 
self, the almost innocent instrument of deceiving Stay. ‘“ 
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‘ As for any disposicion to seek her awne liberty,’ (says he, in a let- 
ter to Walsingham of the 8th of October, 1584, from Wingfield Castle,) 
* who so ever be appointed to be her keeper, the tenderness of her 
body, subiect to a vehement rheum, upon any colde, which cawseth # 
plentiful distillacion from above, downe unto her left foote, wherwith 
(resting there) she is much paynid, and is sometyme-a lytle swolne ; and 
also the strength of this howse, having two wards; the gentleman por- 
ter ever at the one, with 4 or 5 in his company, and dyvers soldyers at 
the other; the watche in the night, of eight soldyers, whereof 4 at the 
least ar alwayes under the outwarde wyndowes of her lodgings,and the 
rest walke about, which ar visited nightly at 10 and at 2, and furnished 
with shot and halbards, besydes two that watche and warde day and 
hight within, at the doore going to her lodgings; and, further, the hard 
passages in this contrey, which is encompassed on every syde witli 
wylde mowntayus, and high rocks; and the villages. about keeping 
watch ; and the distance of this place from suche great frends (1 trust) 
as ar able or do entende to do any such thing,’ &c. p. 413. 


Five days after her arrival at Tutbur'y, he writes a long and 
pressing letter to Burghley, on the wretched state of the house, and 
Its accommodations. 


I sent to Coventree for some feathers to help many shotten beds, 
and for some common coverletts and blankets, whereof indeede here is 
neede this colde weather in this colde house, and for some dornix, to 
make common hangings for her gentlewomen’s, and principal! officer’s 
chambers, and to make curteyns and testers for her gentlewomen, and 
window clothes for her chamber; for hither came not one payre of 
curteyns. If that toun will not yelde us all those things, I must needs 
send turther for the lacks, for fayer worde and promesses will not kepe 
folk warm long.’ P- 489. 

_.‘ She begynneth to go about her chambre, with some healpe, her 
foote being yet swolne, and weake; she lyketh her awne lodging here 
well; but better she woide lyke it, if it were hangid with better hang- 
ings than these late my Lord Paget’s, being unsewtable and unlined ; 
and therefore desyreth to have some other from het Majestie.’ p. 490. 

* Som wants requyred to be supplyed unto this Q. which she hath 
recommended to me, are hangings fur her chambre, as is afore-noted ; 
some white belles for her householde; six carpets for the uses of 
cher bedchambre, used in time of her syckeness, and for her closet ; and 
awo silver chafling dishes.’ p. 491. 


Among Mary’s various keepers Sadleir alone possessed an honest 
‘and a feelme heart, and he appears occasionally to have given credit 
to her professions, and to have pitied her culamities; no wonder 
‘that she was so soon removed from his custody. {In a letter to Eli- 
zabeth herself (p. 461) we find him using the following bold ex- 
pressions : 

* And now, to say somewhat touching this Q., I fynd her moch 
‘altered from that she was when I was first acquainted with her. This 
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restraint of libertee, with the greef of mynd which she hath had by the 
same, I thinke hath wrought some good effect in her. And, if she do 
not gretly dissemble, trewly she is moche devoted and affected to your 
Majestie ; most desirous of your gracious fauor and amytie afore all 
the princes of this worlde, which she will seeke and deserue with all the 
good offices she can or may do to please your Majestie. Thus she 
sayeth, and protesteth afore God; and, as it is the part of an honest 
man to judge the best of all princes, so do I thinke that she hath an 
intention and meaning to perfourme that she sayeth, which, upon profe 
and tryal, tyme will discouer and make manyfest.’ 


Tn another letter to Cecil he says,— 
‘Whereas by your lettres of the 3d of Marche I understande that 


her Majestie is informed of the libertye that is permitted unto this Q, 
here to go abroad a hawking, 6 or 7 myles from this castell, or in sort 
as your said lettres do purporte, if it were trew in all parts, as it is in- 
formed, as I will not denye that part which is true, yet if it be not 
otherwise taken then 1 meant well in the doing, 1 am sure it cannot be 
interpreted to be any great offence. The trewth is that when I came 
hyther, fynding thys contrey commodious and mete for the sporte which 
] have alwayes delighted in, I sent home for my hawkes and faulconers, 
wherewith to pass this miserable life which | leade here; and, when 
they cam hither, I toke the comodyte of them sonietymes here abrode, 
not farre from this castell ; whereof this Q. hering, ernestly intreated 
me that. she might go abrode with me to see my hawkes flie, a passe- 
tyme indede which she hethe singular delite in; and I, thinking that it 
coulde not be ill taken, assented unto her desyre ; and se hath she been 
abrode with me 3 or 4 tymes, hawking upon the ryvers here, some- 
tymes a myle, sometymes ii myles, but not past iii myles, when she was 
furtherst from this castell. And for her garde, when she was abrode, 
though I lefte the souldiers at hom, with their halberds and harquebuts, 
because they be fotemen, and cannot well toyle on foote, the wayes here 
being foule and depe, yet had I alwayes fortie or fiftie of myn owne 
servaunts, and others, on horsebacke, and som with pistolls.’ p. 5387 
We will give one more extract, because it seems (and there are 
many other passages among these papers of the same character) to 
mark the sincerity, as well as the high spirit of this poor princess. 
It occurs, in a long and most minute relation, made by Sommer, 
one of her temporary gaolers, to Cecil, of his conversation with her 
during their journey from Sheffield to Wingfield Castle, in the 
autumn of 1584. 
* Heere, falling into other talk, she asked me whether I thought she 
wold escape from hence or no, if she might. I answered playnely I 
beleevid she wold, for it is natural for every thing to seeke libertye, that 
is kept in strayt subjection, No, by my trothe, quod she, ye ar de- 
ceavid in me; for my hart is so great, that | had rather dye in this sort 
with honour, then run away with shame, 1 said 1 wold be sorry to see 
the tryal. Then she asked me if she were at liberty, with the Queen's 


- Majestie’s favour, whither I thought she wold go. I think, quod 1, 


Madame, 
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Madame, you wold goo to your awne in Scotland, as it is reason, 
and command there. It is true, quod she, I would goo thither indeede, 
but onely to see my son, and to gyve him good counsell ; but said she 
wold never stay long there, nor wolde govern where she hath receavid 
so many evell treatments; for her hart could not abyde to look upon 
those folk that had don her that evell, being her subiects, wherof ther ar 
yet many remaining,’ 
' We have little more to say on this work, and would willingly, 
were it proper, leave most of that little unsaid. The papers have 
been very carelessly copied, and the editors have not corrected the 
mistakes of the transcriber. The errors of inadvertency and mis- 
reading, especially in the second volume, are far too numerous to be 
here particularized. We will notice a few of them. P.60, Sheat- 
lam for Streatlam. P. 40, Killingworth for Keuilworth. P. 165, 
Molstrappe for Wolstrappe. P.371, Archbishop Douglas for 
Archibald Douglas, twice repeated, although we find on the same 
a biographical note relative to the very man in question, 
. 394, Stelandes for Oatlands. P.398, Baruelling for Barnelms, 
407—408. two letters which occur together from George Earl 
of Shrewsbury, are signed, the one ‘ L. Shrewsbury,’ the other, 
¢ I. L. Shrewsbury.’ P. 491, Bandegrete for Beaudesert, &c. &c. 
Tt would be difficult, as we have said before in substance, to 
speak-too highly of the curious nature of the papers themselves. 
me of them have already appeared, in a cidlpttion of Sadleir’s 
letters, printed in Scotland in 1720, a circumstance which the edi- 
tors have mentioned in their advertisement, but not in the work 
itself. We are, however, by no means sorry to find them here re- 
published, 


Ant. X. The Question concerning the Depreciation of our 
Currency, stated and examined, By W. Huskisson, Esq. M.P. 
. 8vo. pp. 174. Murray, and Hatchard, London; Blackwood, 
_ Edinburgh ; Mahon, Dublin. 1810, 


GOME of our readers may perhaps remember that, in a former 
' number of our Review, we contented ourselves with indicating 
very concisely, though, as we hope, not obscurely, our opinions on 
this subject ; expressing, at the same time, our intention to resume 
it, so soon as we should have obtained that additional information 
which was expected from the researches of a Committee of the 
House of Commons. Unfortunately, the Report of that Commit- 
tee, having found its way to the public press, before it had been 
sanctioned by the general approbation of the House, and unac- 
companied by those farther explanations which it would have Bar| 
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ceived during its parliamentary discussion, has only given fresh vi- 
gour to the dispute which it was intended to allay. We therefore 
still think that the time at which we might, without presumption, 
put in our separate claim to the attention of the public, is not yet 
arrived : and ag it is neither our duty nor our wish to take an indi- 
rect part in the controversy, we shall, for the present, content our- 
selves with stating, as distinctly as we can, the opinions and argu- 
ments of the contending advocates, 

Of the pamphlet of Sir John Sinclair, the most distinguished 
adversary of the Committee, our readers will find, in another 

t of this number, a concise but careful analysis. To Mr. 

uskisson, who, after discussing the principal question, has taken a 
view of its more remote relations, and examined the probable con- 
sequences of the measure recommended by the Committee, we shall 
find it necessary to allot a more considerable portion of our time 
and attention. 

We have already remarked, on a former occasion, that although 
the disorder in the state of our currency has a very general influence, 
and is severely felt by all ranks in the community,—yet the origin of 
that disorder, its nature, and its symptoms, are by no means such as 
to strike a superficial observer. A diminution of the value of money 
produced by the gradual augmentation of the precious metals ; and 
accelerated in its progress by successive loans and taxes, the operation 
of which is exactly analogous to that of such an augmentation, is nei- 
ther a new nor a puzzling phenomenon. A depreciation of curren- 
cy arising from the debasement of coin, either by ill-advised changes 
in the denomination by public authority, or by the mal-practices of 


individuals, is a very common and intelligible evil. But on the 


present occasion it is notorious that our coins, up to the mo- 
ment of their complete disappearance, were not debased. Our 
paper currency, circulating yz company with coin, and receiyed 
with equal confidence, performed, as effectually as the coin 
itself, all the offices of money. It was a substitute for money of 
which the imperfection, if real, was at least by no means manifest. 
That this substitute existed in excess, and that this excess was a prin- 
cipal cause of the dearness of all articles for which our currency was 
exchanged, had, indeed, been confidently asserted ; it had even been 
anticipated by some opponents of the Restriction Bill as the certain 
and ivevitable consequence of that measure, and had been admitted, 
on all hands, to be at least a possible consequence of it, if pro- 
tracted beyond a very limited period. On this point there is 
scarcely a shade of difference between the opinions of Lord King, 
of Mr. Thornton, and of the late Earl of Liverpool. But the 
ehain of argument followed by these writers, and indeed any chain 
ef abstract reasoning on subjects apparently admitting of a short 
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appeal to sense and experience, could not be expected to 
a very general impression, at least till such an appeal should have 
confirmed the truth of that reasoning. 

As it was unnatural to suppose that the Bank had ever made a 
gratuitous advance of their notes; as each emission of such notes 
was preceded by a deposit of mercantile bills of exchange, or of 
floating Government securities, of which the solidity was unques- 
tioned ; and as such bills and securities might, by some persons, be 
considered as already forming a part of the circulation, it was not 
quite obvious that any issue of paper thus regulated was capable of 
being carried to excess. Again, amongst the chief indications of 
such excess, there were some that were not likely to force them- 
selves into general notice. A depression of the exchange, and even 
a rise of the price of bullion are, when ouly limited and tempo- 
rary, the ordinary results of the fluctuations of trade; they are cir- 
cumstances of which few, excepting practical men, are likely to 
keep any record; and which, when their unusual duration, or extra- 
ordinary extent, should begin to create uneasiness, would possibly 
appear to receive an easy explanation from the convulsed state of 
the continent, from a supposed increase of demand for the only spe- 
cies of wealth capable of easy concealment ; from our own sub- 
sidies to foreign powers, or from the expenditure of our armies 
abroad. 
~ Whilst the very sudden augmentation of price in almost every 
article in our home markets could not escape discovery; there was 
still no obvious criterion which could enable the public at large to 
discriminate between the dearness arismg from taxation, and that 
which was superinduced by an excessive issue of currency; or to 
assign to each of these conspiring causes its particular and separate 
effect. 

Perhaps, on this very statement, it may be justly contended that 
here are fair grounds for a difference of opinion: and, a controversy 
being once excited, we are not much surprised, considering the na- 
ture of the subject m dispute, that such a controversy should be car- 
ried on, by one of the parties at least, with a good deal of heat and 
asperity, Some portion of sanctity is usually supposed to be 
attached to long-established tenets. ‘The nuleuiatle part of the 
community, accustomed to consider with reverence their ancient 
oracle, and to consult in every difficulty their golden balance of 
trade, have not, as it should seem, yet learned to meet wi 
equanimity those objections which modern scepticism has urged 
— the infallibility of its responses. It might be uncandid to 
blame very severely, in men of grave and cautious habits, an im- 
patience of innovation, and a fond attachment to inveterate no- 
tions ; but it is necessary to hint to them that their zeal = 
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them too far when it leads them, as it has done in the present in- 


stance, to change altogether the nature of the contest. 

The point now at issue is, simply, ‘ whether the currency of 
this country is depreciated by an excessive issue of Bank a ? 
Those who argue in favour of the affirmative may be right or 
wrong: but their antagonists, it.should seem, are not entitled, 
instead of proving that the affirmation is unfounded, to insist 
that it is criminal. That is a perfectly new and different propo- 
sition. 

It is true that the immorality of questioning the value of Bank 
paper has not been distinctly asserted ; nor ostensibly brought for- 
ward as a bar to the agitation of the main question: but, though 
too absurd to be avowed, and therefore only obscurely insinuated, 
it is not the less capable of acting as a powerful incentive to po- 
pular clamour. 

In this way it has been successfully employed. A special Com- 
mittee, appointed by the House of Commons, ‘ to inquire into the 
causes of the high price of gold bullion, &c. Kc.’ have been held 
out to the country at large as having misrepresented the objects of 
their inquiry, and as having made a report contradictory to 
the whole mass of evidence: because, in obedience to the orders 
under which they acted, they ‘ took into their consideration,’ and 
‘reported their observations upon,’ the explanatory opinions of 
the witnesses; whose testimony, as to facts, they implicitly admit- 
ted, and whose explanations, whether satisfactory or unsatisfactory, 
they faithfully recorded. 

t would be unfair to assume that, a document containing this 
senseless and extravagant imputation, and inserted, we believe, in 
all the newspapers, as the speech of Mr. Randle Jackson deli- 
vered at a general meeting of the Bank proprietors, and stated to 
have been received by that meeting with general acquiescence, and 
even with approbation, was, in fact, the genuine composition of 
that learned gentleman, or that such an oration was, or could be 
tolerated in so respectable an assembly. But it has never been 
formally disavowed. However obscure and contemptible may be 
the om source of the charge, it has been circulated through every 
part of the country with the assumed appearance of authority ; and 
to meet this charge is one of the objects of Mr. Huskisson’s 

face. 
Pe Whether any serious vindication of the conduct of the Commit- 
tee, or of the active part which Mr. Huskisson took in their pro- 
ceedings, was really necessary, it is needless to inquire ; but, cer- 
tainly, the defence could not have been in better hands: and 
we are persuaded that all our readers, whatever may be their 
prepossessions on the subject of this controversy, will be -' 
wil 
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with the calm and temperate tone of the following observa- 
tions :— ‘ 

_ *The question is already necessarily before the publick. The par- 
liamentary discussion of it is unavoidably at some distance. It is plain 
that the opinion of the publick will not remain so long altogether sus- 
pended : and besides it is a subject upon which many persons would 
rather collect their ideas and form their decision in the leisure of the 
closet, than in the warmth of debate, 

* I have yet another reason for avowing my opinions as openly and as 
early as possible. If 1 know my own mind, those opinions have been 
formed as coolly and dispassionately, as they could have been upon 
any point of abstract science: and I should have felt it as impossible to 
avoid coming to the conclusion to which I have been led upon this sub- 
ject, as to refuse my assent to the demonstration of any problem in 
mathematicks. I say this the rather, because I see (and I see with 
deep regret) an attempt made to create political divisions on this sub- 
ject: and to array particular parties against principles which, surely, 
are not to be en weave. the articles of any political creed, or to be 
considered as connected with the separate interests of any party :— 
principles which, if false, may be disproved by calm argument, with- 
out the aid of influence or combination; but which, if true, cannot be 
refuted by clamour, and could not be overpowered by numbers or 
authority, without material hazard to the interests of the country. 

* Fatal, indeed, would it be for the country, if those who are to de- 
cide upon this question,—(a question which, while it is, on the one 
hand, so abstract as not to allow to error the apology of passion, yet, on 
the other hand, affects, in its practical consequences, the interests and 
the comforts of every class of society,)—could be persuaded to regulate 
their conduct, upon this occasion, by any feelings of political partiality 
or hostility. I trust that such feelings will not be allowed to disturb 
and exasperate this discussion: and, as to myself, lam most anxious 
to declare and record my opinions, while these feelings have not yet 
made any progress ; ae while the course of party politicks, (if, most 
unfortunately, party politicks are at any period to mix themselves with 
the subject,) is yet unascertained.’ Pref. pp. xi, to xiv. 


The remainder of the preface is occupied with an answer to the 
following question : 

* In discussions of an amicable nature which have arisen with those 
for whom these observations were originally intended, 1 have been 
asked, (and the question may possibly be repeated in a less amicable 
manner,) “ Why I did not give to the publick an earlier warning on the 
subject,—why not, while I was myself in office, and before the evil had 
grown to its present height?” p. xiv. 

Mr. Huskisson’s answer to this question is, im substance, an 
avowal that he did not foresee the consequences which have since 
taken place ;—that neither he, nor any person with whom he ever 
had any official or private intercourse, had ever appeared to —_ 
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der the restriction of Bank payments as.any other than an expedi- 
ent, originating in necessity, aud determinable when that necessity 
should cease ;—that, up to a very late period, no evil did, in pomt 
of fact, result from the measure ;—that the state of the foreign ex- 
changes, combined with the price of bullion, had been generally 
ed to by those who defended, as well as by those who opposed 
Restriction Bill, as the criterion of the state of our currency ;— 
that this criterion had been particularly poutted out by a most able 
writer, (Mr. Thornton,) with whose opinions the practice of the 
Bank Directors might fairly be presumed to coin¢ide ;—that it 
would therefore have been at once uncandid and absurd to en- 
tertain a suspicion, that the Bank Directors were either ignorant of, 
or inattentive to, such a criterion; and lastly, that nothing short of 
their own unqualified avowal, that they did not regulate their issues, 
or attempt to ascertain the value of their paper by a reference to 
any fired standard, and that they did not even admit the existence 
of a fixed standard of value, could fairly have justified such a belief. 
_ Having thus far cleared his way in the preface, Mr. Huskisson 
proceeds to the main Question, on which he conceives that a dif- 
ference of opinion can only arise from a miscouception of the plainest 
and most strictly elementary principles of political economy. 
Money, he observes, is supposed, by’a great part of the world, 
to be a medium of exchange, possessing only an arbitrary and con- 
ventional value ; and it has been defined sometimes as the represen- 
tative, and sometimes as the common measure, of all commodities. 
But these two definitions are incomplete, because they only describe 
the offices, without explaining the nature, of money: and the popu- 
Jar notion is false, because it misrepresents the very essence of 
movey ; which is, to possess intrigsic value. 
- Undoubtedly the commercial intercourse of mankind, in the earl 
ages of society, was confined to a simple barter, in which 
ty exchanged some commodity of which he pees a super- 
uity for some other of which he was in want. But it is absurd to 
attribute, to any accidental or arbitrary convention, the introduc- 
tion of a third commodity as a medium of such exchanges. The 
intervention of such a medium was, obviously, the natural re- 
sult of the discovery of the metals. The metals are useful and 
even necessary to man in his first and rudest attempts to procure 
food and raiment; they are not perishable; they are always and 
every where intrinsically valuable; they all unite in a degree 
more or less eminent the several qualities which fit them to 
become the universal equivalent. ey are all in a great de- 
gree capable of being employed as substitutes for each other. 
old and silver in South America, and copper and brass in 
Europe, were formerly used for the same purposes as — 
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and iron appears to be considered in the South-Sea ‘islands as 
pre-eminent in value, partly perhaps on account of its scarcity, but 
principally on account of its utility. It is for the same reasons that 
gold or silver has become the ultimate standard or fixed scale to 
which the value of all other things is referred ; the natural medium 
of the transfer and circulation of all commodities; and their just 
representative. 

Paper currency, whether founded on confidence like that of our 
Bank, or on authority like that which circulates in some other 
countries and is properly called paper money, has obviously no 
intrinsic value. It is only circulating credit; its value consists in 
an engagement to pay a certain quantity of the metal or metals 
which constitute the universal equivalent ; and it is only so long as 
this engagement is punctually fulfilled, that paper currency performs 
the office of that money in conjunction with which it circulates, and 
which it purports to represent. 

The precious metals are, when perfectly pure, capable of 
performing all the offices of money without being converted 
into coin, because, their quality being uniform, however inac- 
curately divided, their weight is the index of their value; but as 
they are in fact seldom perfectly pure, and as the state of 
purity at which they are usually bronght to market cannot be 
very readily ascertained, it is necessary that the portion of alloy with 
which they are mixed, and the exact number of pieces into which a 
given weight is divided, should be determined by law. ‘The weight 
and fineness thus prescribed by the law of each country constitutes 
the sTAN DARD of that country ; a stamp impressed by the authority 
of the state on each piece, as the pledge of its conformity to the 
standard, constitutes it a coin; and the expression of its current 
value is called its denomination. Such regulations are in their 
nature arbitrary, and must depend on the sovereign power of each 
independent state. They are also, to a certain degree, indifferent ; 
becanse nothing is added to or detracted from the intrinsic value of 
an ounce of gold or of silver, by any variation in the form of its 
stamp, or in Teoeadoher of pieces into which it is divided. 

In Great Britain, gold is the only scale to which all prices are 
referred; and, since the 39th of the King, the only legal tender, 
in the shape of coin, except for suns under 25/. 

A pound of gold of our standard is coined at the King’s mint 
into 44} guineas: it is so coined at the requisition of any individual, 
and delivered to him free of expense. 

* By law, these guineas which, when fresh from the Mint, weigh 
Sdwts. 938 grs. each, cease to be a legal tender if, by wear or 
otherwise, they are reduced below 5 dwts. 8 grs. which is a diminution 
jn their value of a small fraction more than one per cent. 

* Consequently, 
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‘ Consequently, the law of England, before the year 1797, distinctly 
secured to every man, that he should not be compelled to take, in satis- 
faction of a legal debt, for every guinea of that debt, less than 5 dwts, 
8 grs. of gold of standard fineness; and, as distinctly, that he should 
not be obliged to receive, as the representative of a guinea, or a guinea’s 
worth, any article or thing which would not purchase or procure that 
quantity of gold. 
~ € Such was the state of our current coin before the year 1797.’ 


In that year an untoward concurrence of circumstances, partly 
commercial and y political, having produced a most unusual 
demand for gold in exchange for the notes of the Bank, the Di- 
rectors thought it necessary to state to Government the unprece- 
dented difficulties of their situation. Their company, it is well 
known, are the Bankers of the State, and by a condition of their 
charter its Agent for the payment of the dividends to the public 
creditor. It was therefore mcumbent on Government to provide a 
remedy in a moment of general alarm and distress, and the measure 
to which they resorted was a temporary suspension of cash pay- 
ments. 

It must here be observed, in justice to the Bank, to the Govern- 
ment, and to the Legislature, that this mode of relief was not soli- 
cited or granted as a favour, but suggested and adopted as a neces- 
sary expedient ;—that it was contemplated as a measure of very 
short duration ;—that the new act did not repeal any of the regula- 
tions which formed the basis of our money system ;—that it did not 
make Bank notes a legal tender, but simply afforded a temporary 

tection from arrest to a debtor who should have offered payment 
m such notes, which were almost the only currency at that time in 
circulation. It is merely because this temporary expedient has 
been so long continued, and is now attempted to be converted into 
a system, that paper is virtual/y become what it legally is not, and 
justly cannot be, an intrusive substitute for the real standard of 
value ; and that every creditor, public or private, is compelled to 
accept, in satisfaction of his debt, a tender of about 17s, in the 
pound; such being at the present momeut the amount of the 
actual depreciation of our currency, which, however, is still subject 
to be further depreciated without limit. 


‘ Whether,’ says Mr. Huskisson, ‘ the actual state of things be such 
as I have just described, is the question upon which the publick atten- 
tion is now fixed:—and to which, I conceive, there can be but one 
answer. If the reader shall go along with me in the following state- 
ment, that answer will appear to him as obvious as it does to me. 

‘. * Ist. A pound, or twelve ounces of gold, by the law of this country, 
is divided into 44 guineas and a half, or 460. 14s. 6d. ? 

* 2dly. By this division, which is made at the publick expence, and 

. without 
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without charge for coinage, nothing is added to the value of the gold; 
and nothing taken away from it. 

* Sdly. i pound of gold, therefore, and 46/. 14s. 6d. being equiva- 
lent, being in fact the same thing under different names, any circulating 
credit which purports to represent 46/. 14s. Gd. ought, by the law of this 
country, to be exchangeable at will for a pound of gold. 

‘ 4thly. No alteration has been made in this state of law except by 
the act of 1797. 

‘ Sthly. The professed and intended operation of the act of 1797 was 
not to diminish the quantity of gold for which any specifick amount of 
circulating credit ought to be exchangeable, but merely to suspend, for 
a time, the option of the exchange. 

‘ 6thly. But the sum of 46/. 14s. Gd. in our present paper, will pro- 

eure in exchange for gold, only 10} ounces of that metal :—A pound 
of gold is now exchangeable for 567. in paper currency. Any commo- 
dity, therefore, which is equivalent to a pound of gold, is also equiva- 
lent to 50/. in paper. 

‘ It follows that the difference between 56/. and 46/. 14s. 6d. or bes 
tween 12 and 10} ounces of gold, arises from the depreciation of the 
paper, and is the measure of that depreciation, as well with respect.to 
gold, the universal equivalent, as to every other commodity. 

* Those who differ from me in opinion must be prepared to deny 
some one of these facts, from which, if not disproved, the conclusion 
necessarily follows. They must either shew, that I have mis-stated the 
permanent \aws of the realm which regulate our coinage, and determine 
our legal tender ; or they must shew, that gold is not the basis of out 
money—that its value is not measured by its quantity—that the value 
of that quantity is varied by its conversion into coin. But these are 
propositions which no man who has ever looked at the subject will at+ 
tempt to maintain. —pp. 12, 13, 


If, indeed, it shall be contended that the intention and 
of the act of 1797 has been misrepresented, it will then follow, 
that the present state of things has been the premeditated result, 
and not the unforeseen consequence of an act of the legislature; 
The fact that the currency has been depreciated will be equally 
established. The only difference produced by the new assum 
tion will be that our general system of law will then involve © 
following series of absurdities. 


‘ By law, a guinea which weighs less than 5 dwts. 8 grs. is no longer 
a guinea.—It is deprived of its quality of coin.—It can no longer be 
tendered as money.—But it may be sold for what it will fetch im the 
market as bullion, for the purpose of being melted down. 

‘ By law, it is an offence punishable with severe penalties to melt a 
wy weighing more than 5 dwts. 8 grs.; or to reduce it, by clipping, 

ling, Or any other process, below that weight. 

‘ By law, a guinea of that weight cannot be exchanged for more than 

the sum of 21s. which sum, in paper currency, is worth at ptesent 4dwts. 


14grs. 
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14 gr. of gold.—To sell, or to buy guineas at a higher rate than 21s. 
each in Bank paper, is an offence highly punishable. 

‘ For this last offence a man has recently been tried and convicted. 

‘ If the guineas purchased by him had been light guineas, viz. guineas 
weighing upon an average 5 dwts. 7}* grs. each, he might have bought 
and sold them without incurring any penalty. 

* The state of the law, therefore, is this——The possessor of a heavy 
guinea, which is intrinsically worth about 24s. 6d. in Bank paper, who 
should exchange it for more than 21s. of that paper, would be liable 
to fine and imprisonment.—The more fortunate possessor of a light 
guinea is entitled by law to exchange it for what it will fetch, which 
would be about 24s. 3d. 

‘ A hight guinea, therefore, cried down, no longer current, no longer 
a legal tender, is, at the present moment, more valuable than a guinea 
of full weight, in the proportion of 24s. 3d. to 21s. 
bie light guinea, by melting, is converted into 5 dwts. 7} grs. of 

iun 


‘ The heavy guinea being, by law, incapable of being converted inte 
bullion, or of being reduced, by a diminution of quantity, into the more 
valuable shape of a light guinea, is equivalent to 4 dwts. 14 grs. of gold, 
The difference of value in favour of the light guinea is 174 grains of 


d. 

‘ This is the present state of our currency; and the operation of the 
laws by which it is regulated.’—pp. 15 to 17. 

Hitherto it does not appear that the advocates of the present 
state of our currency have ventured to rest their ment on a 
deliberate denial of the series of facts advanced by Mr. Huskis- 
son, or on an avowed defence of such a system of law as that which 
has been just described. 

But the Bullion Committee have been arraigned for not adopt- 
ing, in their report, the opinions of the witnesses whom they exa- 
mined, though these opinions can only be supported by a contra- 
diction of such facts, and by a vindication of such absurdities. 
Mr. Chambers, a gentleman of acknowledged respectability and 
extensive intelligence, has explicitly declared that ‘he does not 
conceive gold to be a fairer standard for Bank of England notes 
than indigo, or broad cloth ;’ and that ‘ a one pound note does not 
represent 20s. of that metal at the coinage price.’ 

* These answers,’ says Mr. Huskisson, ‘to my understanding, at least, 
completely give up the whole of the case. 

* If gold be nota fairer standard for Bank of England notes than 


indigo or broad cloth, I could wish to learn what is the really fair 
standard ? 


‘ If'aone pound note does not represent 20s. of that metal at the 
coinage price, what does it really represent ?” . 


* « From the evidence of Mr. Merle, page 49 of the Appendix to the Report of the 
Bullion Coumnittee, it appears that is the average weight ot light guineas.’ M ‘ 
r. 
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Mr. Chambers, however, has not afforded any answer to these 
very natural inquiries. He has neglected to prove that indigo and 
broad cloth are as constantly in request as gold, as invariable ‘in 
value ; and equally acceptable, to all manner of persons, in exchange 
for all manner of commodities: and although he was not ignorant 
that a pound of gold is convertible into 44 4 guineas which are 
again convertible into a pound of gold, he has abstained from 
indicating the process by which indigo and broad cloth may be thus 
subdivided and regenerated. He has omitted to shew what is 
nevertheless essential to his theory of the mdefeasible superiority of 
Bank notes over coin, that a promise of which the performance is 
indefinitely delayed, is in no degree impaired in general estima- 
tion; that an instrument, which purports to convey the possession, 
of acertain portion of ‘the precious metal, is not, by ceasing to 
convey such possession, at all deteriorated; and that when it no- 
longer represents value, it becomes intrinsically valuable, and there- 
fore the fair standard of value. 

He has not affirmed that a bank-note is, or that gold is not, the 
legal standard; he only contends that the paper affords the fairer 
criterion: thus far only he is at issue with Mr. Huskisson ; and 
this is, in substance, the opinion which all those who wish for the 
continued circulation of bank-notes not exchangeable for gold, 
have undertaken to defend. This is the only ground on which they 
can consistently maintain their doctrine ; because it is evidently 
necessary to insist that bank-notes are employed in our currency 
as the real standard of value, or to admit that they are depreciated, 

Mr. Huskisson terminates this part of his subject, by shewing 
that the present state of our currency exactly corresponds with 
that which would necessarily result from an excessive issue of 


paper. 

The remaining four fifths of this pamphlet are occupied by illus- 
trations of his own opinions, or by the discussion of those objec- 
tions which have been, or may be expected to be made against 
them. Here, therefore, our readers will naturally wish to pause 
for the purpose of reviewing those opinions, and of comparing 
them with the tenets which have been inculcated by the ablest and 
most unprejudiced writers on his branch of political economy. . 

The letter addressed by the late Earl of Liverpool to the King, 
may be fairly presumed to contain the deliberate opinion of a per- 
son who had employed much time and attention in studying the his- 
tory and nature of the coimage and currency of this country. We 
shall therefore venture to prescnt to those who may not have exa- 
mined that work, the following extracts :— 

‘ IT have been the more particular in endeavouring to ascertain this 
point in a reasonable degree, and to show, that the quantity of gold 
coins 
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coins now in your Majesty's dominions is not so great as some have 
supposed, because it will throw light on a subject of great importance, 
connected with the coins of the realm, WHICH MUST; 1 AM PERSUADED, 
800N COME UNDER THE CONSIDERATION OF THE LeGisLatuRE ; I 
MEAN THE PAPER CURRENCY OF THE KINGDOM. (p. 179.) 

‘ I should stop here, but there is a subject of so great importance, 
and so nearly connected with the coins of your Majesty’s realm, that L 


‘should not discharge my duty, if I left it wholly unnoticed. I mean 


what is now called paper currency, which is carried to so great an extent, 
that it is become highly incomoenent to your Majesty's subjects, and may 
prove, in ils consequences, if no remedy ws applied, dangerous to the credit 
of the kingdom, &c. p. 218. ‘ Paper currency is a very undefined term, 
as'used by speculative writers. To find arguments in its support, a¢ 
least to the extent to which it is at present carried, they have been obliged 
to connect it with paper credit, so that the principles on which the use 
of paper credit is truly founded, may be browght in support of a GREAT 
EMISSION OF PAPER CURRENCY.’ p. 220. 

‘ When the situation of the Bank of England was under the consider- 
ation of the two Houses of Parliament, in the year 1797, 1T WAS MY OPI- 
nion, and that of many others, that THE EXTENT TO WHICH PAPER CUR- 
RENCY HAD THEN BEEN CARRIED, was the rirnst and PRINCIPAL, 
though not the sole cause of the many difficulties to which that corporate 
body was then, and had of late years, from time to time, been exposed, in 
supplying the cash occasionally necessary for the-conmerce of the kingdom ; 
for, the Bank of England being at the head of all circulation, and the 
great repository of unemployed cash, it necessarily happens, that when- 
ever a sudden increased supply of coins becomes indispensable, in conse- 
quence of private failures or general discredit, by which notes of the be- 
fore-mentioned description are driven out of circulation, the Bank of 
England can alone furnish the coins which are required to make up 
this deficiency ; and this corporate body is thereby rendered responsible, 
not.only for the value of its own notes which it may issue, but, in a 
certain degree, for such as may be issued by every private banker in the 
kingdom, let the substance, credit, or discretion of such a banker be 
what it may; and if the price of both the precious metals in bullion 
should then be above that at which they are rated at the Mint, the 
Bank of England have it not in their power to supply this deficiency, 
but at a great loss to its proprietors.’ p. 222. 

‘ The state of the paper currency of this country, in its manner and 
extent taken together, is, 1 believe, without any example in the history 
of mankind,’ p. 223. 


Mr. Thorntou’s opinions are the less open to objection upon this 
subject, because his very able Essay on Paper Credit, which was 
published in 1802, was intended to prove, and did prove, to the 
satisfaction of all men, that, up to that time, our currency had not 
been materially, if at all depreciated. 


* This,’ as Mr. Huskisson observes, ‘ was the fair deduction from the 
IV. NO. VIII. EE facts 
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facts to which his principles were then applied. From the application 
of the same principles to a different state of facts, such as were, at that 
time, matter of supposition only, the depreciation of our currency, it 
was shewn by Mr. Thornton, would be the necessary inference. ‘The 
case which he there supposed, is now realized in all its parts. Every 
argument, by which he proved, in 1802, that our paper was not more 
than sufficient, equally proves its excess in ¥810. But Mr. Thornton 
did not even stop here. In 1802, he appears almost to have foreseen 
and anticipated some of the leading objections which would be set up 
against his conclusions in 1810 :—this in particular;—that the deteriora- 
tion of our gold coin to the level of the depreciation of our paper, 
would be confidently asserted as a proof that the latter was not depre- 
ciated. His words are these, “‘ Our coin itself, when paper is depreciated, 
passes, not for what the gold in it is worth, but at the paper price, though 
this is not generally observed to be the case. It is the maintenance of our 
general exchanges, or, in other words, it is the agreement of the Mint 
price with the bullion price of gold, which seems to be the true proof’ that 
the circulating paper ws not depreciated.”” _ 

* "We now return to Mr. Huskisson, who proceeds, in the first in- 
stance, to combat the following important and comprehensive argu- 
inent of the advocates of the paper system. 

* There,can be no excess of Bank of England paper in circulation, so 
long as it is issued only in the discount of bills of undoubted solidity, 
founded on real mercantile transactions, and payable at fixed and not 
distant dates, (60 or 90 days at the utmost,) or upon loan to govern- 
ment for public securities.’ 


The fault of this proposition seems to be that there is no con- 
nection between the allegation and the inference. The ezceis of 
which the possibility is negatived (whether truly or not) by the rule 
here laid down, is not the excess which is complained of. 

_ The rude by which the Bank directors are here said to regulate 
their discounts, (and by which, no doubt, they do regulate them, as 
strictly as is in their power,) is one which it is natural that they 
should have spnctiindll themselves, as cautious and thrifty mana- 
gers, laudably attentive to the credit of their establishment, and to 
the security of their coustituents. It may be granted to them, as 

“they assume, that their strict adherence to this rule will guard 
against any excess injurious to that credit and that security. But 
still, not one step is advanced, by this assumption and this con- 
cession, towards controverting the charge of excess, in the sense in 
which alone excess is imputed. 

In that charge, the question lies not between the Bank direct- 
ors and the Bank proprietors. It is not a question whether the di- 
rectors take care not to hazard the interests of their constituents : it 
lies between the Bank itself and the public. ; 

‘The excess, of which the existence is affirmed, and which it is 
requisite 
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requisite for the Bank directors to disprove, if they can, is one b 
which their paper is depreciated in the hands of the holders, whi 

is therefore injurious to them, however beneficial to those by whom 
it has been issued. 

There is not a more approved artifice in controversy than to mis- 
apprehend the objection of an adversary for the purpose of fitting it 
with an answer not really applicable to it. And it is a singular and 
almost humorous refinement upon this practice to mistake remon- 
strance for friendly solicitude, and to meet a complaint of injury 
done to the interests of the public, by gravely detailing the mea- 
sures which have been taken for the security of the Bank. 

Every ‘ real mercantile transaction’ is capable of becoming the 
foundation of a bill of exchange ; if therefore the ouly limit to the 
issue of bank notes in discount of such bills be that the bills should 
have such a foundation, there is not a bale of cloth, or a hogshead 
of sugar, which may not during its progress through the hands of 
avy number of successive purchasers, be represented at every stage, 
to the amount of its full value, by a bank note in circulation: and 
this in perfect consistency with the RULE, so much relied on by 
the directors. 

The advantage to the Bank proprietors is obviously in exact pro- 
portion to the multiplicity of issues : while their security is in 
the ‘ reality of the transactions out of which the bills in deposit have 
grown ;’ orrather in the perfect solvency of the parties successively 
concerned in these transactions. But it is not equally obvious, 
with what enormous issues of paper the public may be inundated in 
strict consistency with a precaution, the professed object of which, 
is not to prevent a total excess of currency as compared with the 
aggregate wants of the whole community, but merely to regulate 
one quantity of paper by reference to another? 

Again, the shortness of the dates at which the bills whereon ad- 
vances have been made are respectively renewable, affords an ad- 
mirable answer to those (if any such there be) who arraign the di- 
rectors of the Bank for inattention to their own security as a mer- 
cantile corporation. But it goes wholly beside the question of ex- 
cessive issues, as affecting the public. To the mercantile company 
it is more safe to give short credits than long: but to the public the 
excess is the same thing, whether consisting in bank notes, or a 
given amount orantinwr. 2 maintained in circulation, or in notes to 
the same amount upon the whole, but of which a part is withdrawn 
at stated periods, and instantly replaced by correspondent issues. 

Whether such excess exist or not? is the question which still re- 
curs. It is affirmed that it does. ‘The affirmation may possibly be 
hereafter refuted; but as yet it remains wholly tom ay the 
answer which has been given to it. 
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Tt is believed that, in consequence of the measures progressively 
taken to exclude us. from every port on the continent, many of our 
merchants have been induced to speculate largely, and some extra- 
vagantly, in the purchase of foreign produce, and in the export of 
British goods and produce : that for these purposes an unusual in- 
vestment.of capital was necessary; that applications for accom- 
modation, to an unusual amount, have been made to the Bank ; and 
that the Bank, which derives a profit of 5 per cent. on its advances, 
and is fairly entitled to such profit, has (wisely with respect to its 
immediate benefit, and at the same time providently with respect 
to its own security) greatly increased its accommodation to the 
mercantile world, on the deposit of ‘bills of undoubted solidity, 
founded on real mercantile transactions, and payable at fixed and 
not distant dates.’ 

This belief is perfectly compatible with the rule by which the 
emission of Bank-paper is restricted. It is not apparently at va- 
riance with the actual amount of such paper, which is admitted to 
have been greatly and recently increased, whilst the simultaneous 
augmentation of country bankers and of country notes has been 
still more rapid. But is the actual amount of our currency, though 
confessedly considerable, demonsirably excessive? For an answer 
to this. question, Mr. Huskisson refers us to the present price of 
bullion, combined with the state of our foreign exchanges. 

But even if this criterion be established, aud the excess admitted, 
it may possibly be attributed to the prodigal issues of the country 
bankers, rather than to the too great facility of the Bank in granting 
accommodation to the mercantile body. But this supposition is 
completely overthrown by the evidence of Mr. Pearse, the preseut 
Governor of the Bank, who says, 


“* This excess (of country paper), in my opinion, would no sooner exist 
in any material degree, than it would be corrected by its own operation, 
Sor the holders of such paper would immediately return it to the issuers, 
when they FOUND THAT, in CONSEQUENCE OF THE OVER ISSUE, ifs 
value was reduced, or likely to be reduced below pan: thus, though the 
balance might be slightly and transiently disturbed, no considerable or 
permanent over issue could possibly take place.’” p. 30. 


_ This is conclusive. The country banker is compelled, when re- 
quired to.do so, to —— his paper for that of the Bank. Such 
a requisition is sure to follow an over issue of his notes. It is 
adnutted by all the witnesses who were examined before the Bul- 
Jion Committee, that 800 country bankers, all rivals of the Bank and 
-of each other, all anxious to extend to the utmost their circulating 
-credit, are, through the operation of this powerful check, pre- 
vented from maintaining in circulation an over issue of their paper, 
as 
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as compared with the issues of the Bank of England. No lo- 
cal or partial excess does or can take -place. The whole 
currency of the provinces is, and must be kept at par with that of 
the metropolis. ‘The convertibility of their notes into cash was, 
before the act of 1797, a similar check on the Bank of England. 
‘Tul that check was removed, no permanent excess of their notes 
was ever experienced. ‘Their excellent rule, undoubtedly, always 
subsisted; but Mr. Huskisson contends ‘ that the security against 
excess was not in their ru/e, but m this corrective. 

‘The next allegation which Mr. Huskisson proceeds to combat is 
the following :— 

‘The immediate and operative cause, it is said, of the high price 
of gold in England, is a great scarcity of gold, and a consequent 
demand for it, on the continent.’ 

In this allegation there is apparently some equivocation, and cer- 
tainly some unfair assumption. The former consists im the use of 
the word price, as synonymous with value or estimation. It has 
been observed, that formerly silver was in England, as it still is in 
most countries, the standard of value, but that it has been super; 
seded by gold a» the legal measure of all commodities. Formerly, 
the pound sterling, the crown, the shilling, &c. were determi- 
nate fractions of a pound of silver; these are now determinate 
fractions of an ounce of gold. ‘The one metal is measured by, 
instead of measuring the’ other. But the law goes no farther, 
The ratio of value between the two precious metals, as fixed by 
the mint regulations, is still the same: it is only the mode of ex- 
pressing that ratio which has been altered. : 

The estimation of the mint which, when adopted, was intended to 
conform to the average ratio m the bullion market, is, that about 
154 ounces or pounds of silver are equivalent to one of gold; and 
this ratio conveys the only concise and mtelligible definition of the 


_ respective values of the precious metals. It 1s therefore correct te 


say that gold has a fixed or mint va/ue. , 
But though the mint adopted this ratio as the rule.by which they 
are guided in the coinage of the two precious metals, they did not 
and could not fix the price of either. The price of any commodity 
is its exchangeable value as. expressed in the currency of any 
country ; but there is no purchase or sale at the mint; there is no 
such thing as a mint price; though this incorrect expression is very 
generally applied in contradistinction to the market price of the pre- 
cious metals, for the purpose of concisely mtimating that a given - 
weight of either is exchangeable for a greater or smaller sum of 
currency than it would be converted into if comed at the mint. 
Now, im the proposition which Mr. Huskisson is at present 
discussing, and in which it is predicated that gold is at a high price 
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in England, and scarce and in demand on the continent, it is fair to 
ask what is the meaning which the words are intended to convey? 

The impossibility of purchasing gold bullion in England, or of 
importing it from abroad, except at a nominal price, which is 
higher than usual by about fifteen per cent. is alleged as a proof 
that our currency is depreciated to a similar amount. It is no an- 
swer to this allegation to say, that on the continent, gold is at a 
high Nom1NAL price, or dear in some depreciated foreign currency, 
because this pin. in no shape affect our market. But if gold be 
really scarce, and in demand upon the continent, its increased real 

ice, its augmented value in reference to all other commodities, 
will, of course, produce a similar dearness of gold in the markets of 
this country. This is therefore the probable meaning of the expla- 
nation. 
~~ But if gold be dear in reference to all other commodities, they 
in their turn must be cheap in reference to gold ; and that they are 
80 is assumed, not only without proof, but even in contradiction to 
all probability. There is, certainly, no evidence of the fact that 
cloth, corn, iron, or im general, any of the products of human in- 
dustry, are become 15 or 20 per cent. cheaper on the continent in 
consequence of French exaction ; neither is it likely. Large quan- 
tities of gold may have been wrested by tyranny from the people, 
for the support of the French armies; some may have been 
hoarded in the hope of being concealed from their rapacity: but 
the enormous waste of all consumable commodities, with which the 
same armies have been supplied in kind, is likely to have more than 
compensated the effects of an increased demand for gold. 

It is however unnecessary, in the present case, to discuss the very 
vague arguments on which the assumption is founded, because there 
is a direct appeal to a test which must be decisive. In most parts 
of the continent, silver is the standard of value, by which gold, like 
every other commodity, is measured. If gold has risen im reference 
to al other commodities, its price in silver must denote the degree 
of rise ; and this is 

progressive increase in the supply of silver, and a consequent 
diminution of its value, as compute with that of gold, has long 
continued, and perhaps still continues ; and it has become 
necessary to accommodate the estimations of the several mints in 
every part of Europe to the state of the bullion market, by raising, 
from time to time, the denomination of the gold'coins. It appears 
from Mr. Grefulhe’s evidence, that at Paris the ratio of gold to sil- 
ver has recently been raised from 15} to 15} to 1, a rise of rather 
less than 2 per cent. Now, this slight alteration is said to have 
reduced to } per cent. the premium or agio on gold at Paris, which 
during many years had amounted to 14 per cent. and a 
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had evidently been anterior to all the temporary causes to which the 
present scarcity and high price of gold are ascribed. Consequently, 
though these temporary causes may have produced some temporary 
fluctuations in the particular markets of Hamburgh and Amsterdam, 
their general and permanent effect, which must be indicated by the 
agio at Paris, does notexceed } per cent. 

It appears therefore that the ratio of value between gold and sil- 
ver, at present adopted at the Paris mint, is very nearly accurate. 
Now, the actual price of the ounce of silver in the English market is 
5s. 10d. which, multiplied by 154, (the valuation of our mint, which 
has not been recently altered,) would give 4/. 8s. for the price of 
the ounce of gold: if multiplied by 154, (the Paris ratio,) it would 
give 4/. 10s. the actual nominal price in our market. 

Hence it appears, that the va/ue of gold bullion, as a commodity, 
has experienced only a very trifling augmentation either in Great 
Britain or elsewhere ; but that its price, as rated in our c » 
having risen about 15 per cent. that per centage expresses very 
the depreciation of our c > ; 

The third allegation examined in this pamphlet is, that ‘ A fur- 
ther cause of the high price of gold may be found in the vast spe- 
culations which have lately been, and are still carried on in this 
country for the purchase of gold bullion, in consequence of the 
unfavourable state of our foreign exchange.’ Our author is aware 
that it is scarcely possible to discuss this intricate part of the sub- 
ject in popular language, without explaining the fallacies in which 
his antagonists appear to be i soe by following the principles of 
their favourite theory of commerce. 

According to this theory, the profits of trading nations, like those 
of trading individuals, depend on the excess of their sales above 
their purchases; it being assumed that the difference between the 
exports and imports, that is, the balance of trade, must be ulti- 
mately paid, by the debtor to the creditor country, m money. But, 
whilst the balance of trade is thus advantageous, if the opulent 
nation shall purchase at very short, and sell at very long credits, the 
balance of payments may, for a time, be considerably against it; 
and its exchange with foreign countries may, in consequence, be- 
come so adverse, as to force from it large remittances in bullion, the 
price of which may thus be enormously augmented. Such, it is 
affirmed, is our actual situation. 

On the other hand, it is contended by Mr. Huskisson, that in this 
theory the nature of commerce, and that of exchange, are equally 
misrepresented. 

All the operations of trade may be reduced to a simple barter; a 
mere voluntary exchange of commodities; which, their estimation 
being determined by mutual consent, must be strictly equivalent. 
EE4 The 
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The introduction of money as a medium of the transfer, and the 
intervention of professional ageuts or merchants, have indeed pro- 
duced a good deal of complication in the vocabulary of commerce, 
but they cannot alter its real nature. A nation like an individual 
may be compelled by violence to pay tribute to another ; it may be 
compelled by a bad harvest, or other temporary-accident, to pur- 
chase an extraordinary supply of necessaries at the expense of a part 
of its capital ; it may bestow or receive a subsidy or other gratuity ; 
but a bargain without reciprocity is a contradiction in terms ; and 
it is evident, that on an average of years, the exports and imports of 
every nation, so far as they are the result of its merely commer- 
cial dealings, must be equalized; and that no country ever did 
or ever will persist receiving from, or paying to, the rest of the 
world annual balance of trade. If this could happen, it 
might be presumed that some countries in Europe have been pro- 
gressively impoverished, by exchanging the superfluous produce of 
their industry for the superfluities of their neighbours, and on such 
a supposition Buonaparte and his dependent princes may have acted 
wisely in converting corn fields into vineyards, and vineyards into 
corn fields ; in attempting to manufacture sugar from beet root and 
maple trees ; and in combating all the propensities of soil and cli- 
mate, instead of permitting their subjects to obtain. an abundant 
supply of all their wants in exchange for a part of that natural 
wealth which Providence had placed within their reach. 

A great balance of trade, Mr. Huskisson observes, instead of 
being the natural criterion of increasing wealth at home, is only a 
Certain indication of a great expenditure abroad. It is an indica- 
tion of wealth, only in the same way as any other great expenditure, 
by proving the power and ability of a country to-sustain it. It is 
unconnected with our commercial intercourse with other nations. 
It is in some respects greater, and in others less, than it appears.— 
A considerable part of what are called our imports are, in the 
nature of rents, remitted from our colonies, or the produce of our 
fisheries, or of revenue from our territories in India, or of the sav- 
ings of public servants civil and military in that quarter, sent home 
in consignments. On the other hand, many of our exports are the 
effect of assignments upon the produce of this country for the pay- 
ment of expenses contracted in foreign countries for the subsistence 
of our fleets and armies; and some are occasioned by the invest- 
ment, in articles of British growth or manufacture, of subsidies 
granted by us to foreign powers. Of these heads of expense, the 
one is often necessary, and the other often wise and advantageous ; 
but it is evidently a perversion of language to represent either or 
both of them as affording a criterion of the actual state of our 
commerce, 

If 
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If it had been gravely asserted that the aggregate wealth of any 
country, of Great Britain for instance, was composed of the sepa- 
rate profits derived by its several provinces, from the favourable 
balance of trade separately accruing to each, at the expense of the 
others, in consequence of their mutual intercourse; the absurdity of 
such an assertion would have been too.gross to pass undetected : 
and it is to be lamented that such a doctrire should have been, as it 
has been, very generally prevalent. 

‘For the countenance given to this opinion,’ says Mr. Huskisson, 
‘ prejudicial to every country, but not least so to ourselves, we have, I 
think, more to answer than the most envious of our neighbours. Our 
true policy would be to profess, as the object and guide of our com+ 
mercial system, that which every man who has studied the subject must 
know to be the true principle of commerce ;—the interchange of , reci- 
procal and equivalent benefit. We may rest assured that it is not in the 
nature of commerce to enrich one party at the expense of the other. 
This is a purpose at which, if it were practicable, we ought not to aim; 
and which, if we aimed at it, we could not accomplish.’ 


It remains to apply these observations to the subject of our 
foreign exchange; on the doctrine of which, however, as it is not 
very familiar to the generality of readers,.it is necessary to premise 
a few words of explanation. 

From the multiplied transactions which take place between 
trading nations, and which cannot be simultaneous, it will generally 
happen that a certain number of persons im each, will possess a 
claim on some adjoining country, m which others are atthe same time 
desirous of procuring an investment. ‘The instrument which trans- 
fers this claim, and which is called a bill of exchange is, of course, 
a negociable commodity, of which the value will be subject to some 
fluctuation. If, at any market, the supply of foreign bills and the 
demand for them be equal, their value will be at its natural level; 
technically called the par; that is to say, each order will sell at the 
market for the exact quantity of the precious metals, of which it 
will command the possession in the place on which it is drawn’ 
If the supply of such bills exceed the demand, the holders of them, 
being desirous of converting them into money at home, must con- 
sent to part with them at a loss or discount, im-which case the ex- 
change is said to be favourable to the country, because a smaller 
sum thus vested will command a larger sum in the foreign country. 
If the demand exceed the supply, the bill will sell at a premium, 
and the exchange will, of course, be unfavourable. The former 
state of things will take place in a creditor, and the latter ina 
debtor, country ; because in the former there will be a competi- 
tion amongst the sellers, and in the latter amongst the buyers of 
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These fluctuations in their value are, however, confined within 
moderate limits; and the exchange cannot rise or fall very far above 
or below its level; because the expenses attending the transport of 
the precious metals, by which a debt may always be discharged or 
a purchase made, are seldom very considerable. Besides, an un- 
favourable state of the exchange must operate as a bounty on ex- 
ports, and a favourable one will have a similar effect in encouragi 
imports. If, for imstance, 100 ounces of gold at Hamburgh wi 
purchase a bill on London for 105 ounces, it is clear, that this must 
operate as a premium of 5 per cent. on an investment in British 
manufactures ; it will constitute a profit on an adventure which 
would have been otherwise disadvantageous. 

From what has been said on the subject of exchange, it will 
appear that its general theory is perfectly simple, but the practical 
mode of stating its course necessarily tends to involve it m a good 
deal of obscurity. ‘Though equal quantities of the precious metals, 
in an equal state of purity, correspond to equal values, the deno- 
minations of that value, under which they circulate as money in the 
currencies of different independent states may be, and im fact are, 
extremely various. 

Now, a bill of exchange must, of course, be payable in the cur- 
rency of the country ox which it is drawn, and the price at which 
it sells as a remittance must be calculated in the currency of the 
country, tn which it is offered for sale. Consequently the market 

price of bills must depend, not only on the proportion between the 
supply and the demand, but also on the fluctuations of the two 
currencies in which they are bought and paid; and the quoted rate 
of exchange, as it is technically called, must ex the joint ope- 
ration of these two conditions. When both the currencies are in 
a sound state, the real par of exchange will be easily and correctly 
calculated by determining the quantities of each which contain 
equal weights of the precious metals; and the real fluctuations of 
exchange will coincide with the numerical expressions of them, or 
with what is called by the Committee the computed exchange. 

But, this exact coincidence can very seldom take place. It will 
disappear, (should the s‘andards of the two currencies be different,) 
in consequence of any change in the relative values of gold and sil- 
ver. In every case it will obviously bé done away by the slightest 
variation in the intrinsic value of either currency ; and, as the pos- 
sible extent of this variation is perfectly indefinite, whilst the fluc- 
tuations of the real exchange are definite and trifling, it is evident 
that by far the greatest part of any extravagant rise or fall in the 
computed exchange can only be attributed to the depreciation of one 
of the currencies ; and that it must be the measure of that de 
ciation. Again, it is perfectly unconnected with the state of the ex- 
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ports and imports, or with the balance of trade, or with the balance 


of payments; because it only mdicates a rise m the nominal price 
of gold in common with that of all other articles, and not an increase 
of its real price, or value, in reference to other articles ; and conse- 
quently it can have no effect in encouraging that particular kind of 
speculation which the advocates of our paper currency attribute 
to its influence. 

The following case will fully illustrate these remarks and argu- 
ments. 


‘ The circumstances of the exchange between Ireland and Great Bri- 
tain in the years 1803 and 1804, as stated in the very able Report of 
the Committee appointed by the House of Commons, in the latter of 
these years, “ to enquire into the state of Ireland, as to its circulating pa- 
per, its specie, and its current coin, the exchange between that part of 
the United Ki and Great Britain,” afford a striking illustration of 
the doctrine which I have endeavoured to explain, and of the fallacy 
of that theory, which refers all the variations of exchange to the ba- 
lance xj payments and the balance of trade. 

* The commercial intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland is 
exposed to no political interruption ;—the trade between them in bul- 
lion is free ;—the standard of both countries is the same ;—the transfer 
of coin from one to the other is liable to no interruption or restraint ;— 
the actual expense of transporting it was proved before that Committee 
not to exceed one per cent. ;—it was then, as it is now admitted, that 
the fluctuations in the exchange between any two countries could not 
materially or for any length of time exceed this actual expense: and 
although the exchange had been for several months from 8 to 10 per 
cent. against Dublin ;—although it was proved that what is called the 
balance of trade was in favour of Ireland ;—although there was no rea- 
son to believe that there was any transmission of guineas from Ireland 
to Great Britain ;—although the exchange between London and the 
north of Ireland, (Belfast), in which no paper currency existed, instead 
of being from 8 to 10 per cent. inst, was, during the same months, 
about 1 per cent. in favour of Ireland ;*—although this fact alone 
incontrovertibly proved that the real exchange was in favour of Ire- 
land, and consequently that there could be no exportation of gold from 
it;—although it was a necessary consequence of this state of things, 
that the exchange between Dublin and Belfast was from 9 to 11 per 
cent, in favour of the latter; (just as in the last century, and from a 
similar cause, it had been from 4 to 6 per cent. in favour of London 
and Newcastle against Edinburgh ;}—although it was impossible for 
the merchants and Bank Directors, examined before that Committee, 
to controvert these facts, or to reconcile them with their own doctrines 
and admissions ;—still nearly all of them professed to be thoroughly 


** In the middle of February, 1804, for instance, the exchange of Dublin upon Lon- 
don was 174—that of Belfast upon London 74.—Vide Appendix to the Report of 
1804, pages 136 and 155." 
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convinced that there could be no excess or depreciation of Bank paper in 
Ireland. They persisted in ascribing the fall of the exchange alto- 
gether to the balance of payments and the balance of trade ; and rejected 
all explanation which connected that fall with the depreciation of Irish 
r. 
pos os if under these circumstances Irish paper was not depreciated 
in 1804, with reference to the currency of other countries, it follows, 
that English paper was then, with reference to the same criterion, at 
from 8 to 10 per cent. premium. Does any man believe this to have 
been the case? If there be any man who does, he, and he alone, has a 
right to maintain that our paper (having in some way or other, since got 
rid of that premium) is now at PAR. , 

* Soon after the Report of 1804, the amount of issues of the Bank 
of Ireland being reduced, the exchange with Dublin was gradually im- 
promed and the Directors of the circulation of that country have since 

ept the depreciation of their paper generally upon a level with that 
of English paper. 

* What the currency of Ireland was in 1804, as compared with that 
of Great Britain, the currency of the United Kingdom now is, with re- 
ference to that of Hambourg or Amsterdam. ‘The arguments and pre- 
conceived theories of those who stood up for the undiminished value of 
the one, were the same as are now resorted to by those who deny the 
depreciation of the other,’—pp. 53 to 56. 


Another argument which Mr. Huskisson has discussed at some 
length, is this, that ‘ commodities have but one price, whether 
paid for in gold or in bank paper; and, consequently, that the lat- 
ter cannot be depreciated.’ 

This argument, it seems, has acquired some degree of populari- 
ty; and yet it is not easy to comprehend the chain of reasoning 
which is supposed to connect the statement with the very extraor- 
dinary consequence deduced from it. That gold coin of standard 
weight and fineness, and paper, which is intrinsically worthless, are 
indifferently accepted as the universal equivalent, is certainly a true 
proposition; and the fact is curious and important, in as much as it 
proves the respect which is, in this country, paid to law, even 
when that law is very generally believed to be injurious to the nation, 
But what has this to do with the excess or deficiency of bank pa- 
per? By the restriction act, bank notes are, for all common pur- 
poses, legally identified with the standard coin of the country; the 
creditor has, for the present, no redress against the debtor who 
tenders such paper in payment; the debtor has no resource against 
the issuers, who are prohibited from furnishing him with the coin 
of which their promissory note renders him the imaginary proprie- 
tor. On the other hand, it is illegal to sell a guinea (vo ne 
at least as it is of full weight) for more than 1/. Is. an ex- 
pression of value which formerly imdicated a certain weight 
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of silver, which, in later times, indicated a certain. weight of 
gold, and which now denotes a one pound note together with a 
metallic counter named a shilling. Are not these sufficient bar- 
riers against the possibility of that difference between the price of 
commodities in gold and their price in paper, which this argument 
supposes to be the natural test of an excess of the latter? And is it 
not the necessary consequence of such a state of things that the 
paper and coin must be equally depreciated? 

Sometimes, when the high price of all ordinary commodities is 
urged as an indication of something unsound im the state of our 
currency; it is answered that this is owing to the progressive dimi- 
nution of value in the precious metals. Sometimes, when the high 
price of gold is referred to for the same purpose, it is said that this 
arises from the scarcity of the same metals. Such are the absur- 
dities into which the advocates of our Bank paper are led by con- 
founding that general depreciation of money which, having been 
fixst occasioned by the abundant produce of the South American 
mines, has been continued by the operation of loans and taxes, and 
of which the natural result is the decreased value of gold aud silver 
—with that depreciation of'a particular currency, by which the nomi- 
nai price of those metals is enormously augmented. And it is then 
adduced, not as a mere palliation of these absurdities, but as a tri- 
umphant vindication of them, that the two parts of a depreciated 
currency which the law has completely assimilated, are not depre- 
ciated in respect to each other. 

Nothing is so vivacious as sophistry. Every fallacy which was 
detected ‘und refuted in the reign of King William, is now revived 
aud brought forward with increased confidence. ‘Then, as now 
the national currency was depreciated; not indeed by an extrava 
gaunt proportion of paper, but by an immoderate admixture of clip- 
ped and deteriorated coins; then, as now, the pieces fresh from 
the mint possessed no advantage as currency, over those which 
had been clipped or debased; then, as now, the sound portion of 
the currency disappeared as fast as it was issued; then, as now, 
the computed exchange expressed, not the rate of the real ex- 
change, but pretty nearly the amount of the depreciation. Guineas, 
which were not then the standard coin, and passed at their bullion 
value, rose to thirty shillings, that is to say, to a price nearly com- 
mensurate with the fall of the computed exchange; guineas, when 
degraded from their station in the currency, and sold as_ bullion, 
are now raised to twenty-four shillings in our new legal tender, 
and equally correspond with the computed exchange—silver, 
which was then the standard metal, wheu it could be. sworn off for 
exportation, bore, as exportable gold now bears, a small premium. 
At that time, as uow, the depreciation was contidently attributed 
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to an unfavourable balance of trade, and balance of payments; 
and the depression of the exchange, the disappearance of our stan- 
dard coin, and the high price of bullion were stated as the succes- 
sive consequences and symptoms of those unlucky balances. At 
that time, also, as now, the remedy proposed was to increase the 
denomination of our coin, or, in the language of the day, to raise 
the value of our money.’ 

These doctrines, and this plan, were supported by persons in high 
official situations, and by practical merchants of reputed talents and 
acknowledged experience. Fortunately the doctrines of Mr. Locke 
and of Lord Somers ultimatel grvtelieds and, by the wisdom of 
the Parliament of 1695, the lepislotare was rescued from the op- 
probrium of having adopted a pretended remedy, which must have 
aggravated and perpetuated the disorder which it was intended to 
cure. 

Having thus disposed of the general doctrines advanced by the 
advocates of the present system, Mr. Huskisson proceeds to repel 
a charge which, if established, would render nugatory all the rea- 
sonings employed im defence of the measure recommended by the 
Committee. We cannot therefore incur the risk of weakening, b 
attempting to abridge the following passage relating to the 
said to have been delivered by Mr. le Jackson at a meeting of 
Bank proprietors :— 


* An uninformed stranger,’ says Mr. Huskisson, ‘ would be led to 
conclude, that the proposal of the Bullion Committee to allow the Bank 
two years to prepare for the resumption of cash payments, was a direct 
and gross infringement of their charter. It is condemned as a plan of 
compulsion and injustice. The Orator of the Bank, on that occasion, 
seemed to prefer even their dissolution, as a trading company, to this 
resumption of the functions for which they were originally instituted.— 
** Let Government” (he is reported to have said) “ pay us the 18 millions 
they owe us, and we will make up the remaining two millions by sub- 
scription among ourselves within an hour, so as immediately to dis- 
charge all our notes.” 

- © In reply to this lofty language, I would observe ;—1st, that no one 
sus the Bank of being insolvent, or of having made any advances 
without very good and ample security ;—that no man has imputed the 
depreciation of their notes to any suspicion that their concerns as a Bank 
are not prosperous, and that their management for themselves is not ex- 
tremely prudent ;—2dly. that if the Bank Proprietors, as a body, 
should, after mature consideration, be disposed to petition Parliament 
for leave to surrender their charter, there would be no difficulty in find- 
ing other members of the community, who, upon a transfer to them of 
that charter, and of the other advantages of the Bank, would be perfectly 
ready to make good any advances from the Bank to Government, and to 
take upon themselves the whole concern, without refusing to — 
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cash payments at the expiration of two years.—But I must add, that, 
while on the one hand, | should be very sorry to witness such a trans 
fer, on the other, I have not the smallest apprehension that the Bank 
Proprietors, when they shall come to weigh the arguments of their 
learned advocate, will put it in the power of any other body of men to 
acquire the advan which they now derive—Ist. from the exclusive 
privileges of their charter;—2dly. from their being the agents of the 
state in all pecuniary matters ;—3dly. from their being the Bank of de- 

it in which all the money arising from the receipt of the revenue, or 
issued for the expenditure of the state, is lodged. 

* With respect to the sum of 18 millions, which was said to be due 
by Government, it would have been well if, at the same time, that the 
aggregate was so ostentatiously announced, some of the heads of that 
debt had been stated. Such an explanation would have prevented 
many unfounded inferences, which, to the prejudice of Government, 
have been drawn from that statement in other quarters ;—as if sacrifices 
to such an amount had, since the restriction, and in consequence of the 
facilities which it afforded, been made by the Bank to the Government. 
—On the contrary, I believe, there never was a period of war in which 
Government were less, or so little, indebted upon floating securities to 
the Bank as at the moment of Mr. Randle Jackson's assertion. 

* The first and largest item of which this sum of 18 millions is made 
‘up, is the advance originally made by the Bank of their capital stock 
amounting to 11,686,000/.—3 per cents.; which advance has been 
carried on upon each successive renewal of their charter. This ad- 
vance has no more connexion with the issues of the Bank than any 
other three per cent. stock which Mr. Jackson, or any of the Proprie- 
tors may possess individually ; or than the whole mass of the funded 
debt of the country. This stock, though ultimately liable for their 
engagements, is no part of the securities upon which their notes are 
issued ; it is the subscription capital of the company, and the repayment 
of it is not due or demandable, till the expiration of the present charter 
in 1833. 

‘ The next sum consists of two advances, of three millions each: the 
first lent in 1800, for six years without interest, as the price of the last 
renewal of their charter; and continued since the expiration of that 
period, at an interest of three per cent.:—the other advanced, without 
any interest, under an agreement with Government made in 1808, 
Both these advances are in consideration of the profits accruing to the 
Bank ; from the deposit of the publick balances in their hands. These 
deposits, it is quite obvious, have no connection with the circulation of 
the Bank ; and would be continued, to nearly the same amount, if that 
circulation were restored to its sound state. ‘The average amount of 
these deposits exceeds ten millions sterling. 

* No part of this advance of six millions is demandable until six months 
after the termination of the war. 

‘ The difference between the amount of interest paid to the Bank on 
this advance, and the amount of legal interest at 5 per cent. on that 
sum, is correctly stated by Mr. Jackson at 210,100/.—per — 
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~ © Thus are 17,686,000/. out of the 18,000,000/.—so confidently, but: 


prematurely, called for by Mr. Jackson, disposed of. 

“The small remainder of any debt from the Government to the 
Bank consists, either of the ordinary annual advance on the land and 
malt, the repayment of which is amply secured by those taxes ;—their 
weekly produce being appropriated for that purpose, until the whole 
advance of each year principal and interest is repaid—or of any ad- 
vances which the Bank may have voluntarily made, by. the purchase of 
Exchequer. Bills, for the repayment of which, with interest, they have 
the same security, and are. upon the same footing, as any individual 
who may purchase such bills in the market. 

* With respect to the sum of 210,000/., annually saved to the pub- 
lick upon the advance of the six millions, made, as- I have stated, in 
consideration of a deposit in the Bunk amounting, upon a permanent 
average, to more than ten miilions ;—I must be allowed to express my 
regret and surprise, that, at a general meeting of the Bank Proprietors, 
where the very Directors with whom the agreement for this advance 
had been so recently made on the part of the Bank, were probably 
present, (and surely the conditions and nature of such an agreement 
must be known to all the Directors) it should have been more than in- 
sinuated, without contradiction from any quarter, that this sacrifice of 
210,000/.—per annum, is made by the Bank to Goyernment, in consi- 
deration of the advantage which the Bank derives irom the suspensiow 
of cash payments.—-Thée words of Mr. Jackson as stated in the report 
of his speech (Morning Chronicle, 21st September) are :— 

“ But when the Committee determined so earnestly to recommend 
the resumption of casi payments, and a compulsive measure, upon this 
institution, it would have been but becoming in them to recommend, 
as a preliminary step, the repayment.to the Bank of the 18 millions due 

Jrom the publick, and also the restoration of the 210,0001. derwed from 
the Bank in consequence of the supposed advantages resulting from the 
non-payment of cash.. ‘Lhis.was a line of proceeding which at least 

common justice should have urged the committee to propose.” 
Fortunately the correspondence on this subject between Govern- 
ment and the Bank in 1808 was laid before Parliament, and is pub- 
lished. By a reference to that correspondence, every one _may satisfy 
himself that this:sum is the price paid by the Bank for the use of the 
publick balances; and on no other account whatever: to which I may 
add, that it was the opinion of several persons in the House of Com- 
mons, and particularly of the leading members of the Committee of 
Finance, in consequence of whose report this bargain was made; that 
the advance obtained from the Bank was not adequate to the advantages 
which they derived from the agreement. ' 
‘ Be that as it may, I must decidedly protest against the assertion 
that Government has, at any time, demanded or received from the 
Bank any participation in the profits which accrue to them from the 
suspension of cash payments. Every administration, I am sure, since 
1797, will join me in repelling this insinuation ; and in maintaining 
that, whatever measures Parliament may think proper to adopt ,in con- 
sequence 
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sequence of the report of the Bullion Committee, their deliberations 
cannot be influenced or fettered by any direct agreement, or implied 
understanding, with respect to the continuance of the suspension. 
Nothing in fact has ever passed between Government and the Bank 
which can have the effect of preventing the Legislature from fixing the 
period for the resumption of cash payments, without reference to any 
other consideration than the interest and the safety of the country.’ 


That the justice of the measure recommended by the Committee 
ought to be strictly proved; that the public faith, whenever 
pledged, ought to be inviolably preserved; and that no considera- 
tions of expediency ought to be put in competition with the dis- 
charge of a moral duty, are propositions, which no man will be 
so hardy as to deny. But the advocates of the present paper 
system, when they appeal to these principles, should be pre 
to show, that the x Am which they bring forward is consistent 
with the same principles. They should be prepared to show, that 
the Bank, having discovered, in a measure originally adopted for 
their protection, but since prolonged far beyond the term which 
that protection required, an extraordinary source of profit to them- 
selves at the expense of the whole community, are in strict 
justice entitled to demand an indefinite prolongation of the enjoy- 
ment of such profit. That a particular necessity having required 
the temporary suspension of those conditions, in virtue of which 
they became the guardians of the national currency, good faith 
requires that they should, for an unlimited period, continue to be 
absolved from those conditions; and that they have, justly and 
fairly, a right to plead the extent of the evils which their own 
conduct has produced, as a bar to the measure by which alone 
those evils can be removed. . 

To recommence the almost forgotten practice of paying their 
notes in cash would doubtless be, at any time, an inconvenience 
to the Bank ; inasmuch as it must be, at all times, a diminution 
of their profits. All their notes, excepting those which they issue 
for the purchase of gold, are upon securities bearing interest ; 
such purchases, therefore, always detract something from their 
gains. A demand upon them for that which costs 3/. 17s. 10}d. 
per ounce, is more onerous than a demand for those slips of paper 
which, during about thirteen years, they have distributed as a suc- 
cedaneum for coins; and when the ounce of gold sells for 4/. 10s. 
the substitution of gold for paper becomes, of course, still more 

. By neglecting to purchase any gold; by thus dimi- 
nishing the demand for that metal in this country; by forcing its 
exportation to a better market; by abstaining from an unprofit- 
able, and by increasing, as far as nenble, tale profitable issue 
of paper; they cannot fail of maintaining the price of gold at such 
a rate, as must excite the commiseration of those, who consider 
VOL. IV. NO, VIL. our 
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our ancient scheme of circulation as a system of injustice and 
oppression, of which the Bank proprictors were the unfortunate 
victims. 

It is certainly true, that the difference between 3/. 17s. 10}d. 
and 4/. 10s, will be just so much loss to the Bank upon all the 
gold which they may now buy, if they should be compelled to 
resume cash payments: but it is equally true, that this difference 
is, at this moment, just so much loss to the holders of their notes, 
and that the latter have no chance of that compensation which 
the Bank has so amply secured to itself, by the increased amount 
of its issues since the restriction. 

It is farther true, that a paper currency not convertible into 
cash, but still rendered /egal tender, has all the disadvantages, 
without the advantages of paper money. It is a forced loan ap- 
plied to the benefit, not of the state, but of a corporation. This 
indeed is denied, on the ground that Bank notes are not forced 
into circulation. But then the only option possessed by him, who 
refuses to receive them, is the option of receiving nothing.— W hen 
the Bank, acting under the law for raising the property-tax, offer 
to pay to the public creditor his dividend at the rate of eighteen 


for every twenty shillings stipulated for in his contract; it is true,. 


that he is at liberty to abstain from receiving his dividend at all. 
But if he does receive it, he is compelled to leave two shillings in 
the pound, or ten per cent. in payment of the tax, and to accept the 
remaining eighteen shillings in Bank paper. A payment in such 

r is virtually, at this moment, a further deduction of three shillings 
in the pound, or of 15 percent. The public creditor, therefore, re- 
ceives, in standard sterling money, fifteen shillings in the pound, and 
no more: and if the Bank of England should, in future, think fit to 
reduce the paper-pound to one shilling’s worth of gold, he must 
still consent to accept those paper-pounds for twenty shillings each, 
or to exercise his option, and not be paid at all. 

In opposition to the clamour of those who ridicule, as theoretical 
and speculative, the proposal of reverting to experience and esta- 
blished-usage; who arraign, as cruel and unjust, an attempt to limit 
the duration of a great, a growing, and an unproductive pressure 
upon the community; and who forget that the very law, by which 
cash payments are suspended, has directed the resumption of them 
in six months after the restoration of peace, Mr. Huskisson con- 
tends that the measure, recommended by the Committee, is not 
likely to be attended with any sensible inconvenience. - 

It has, indeed, been urged as a cause of alarm, that the Directors 
of the Bank may determine, instantly to reduce their issues within 
such limits, as slall raise the value of their notes to a par with the 
market price of gold; the consequence of which would be imme- 
diate and very general distress to the whole mercantile community: 
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This is certainly in their power ; and supposing them to act solely 


from passion, such a conduct is possible ; but it is not fair to infer 
that the power of acting absurdly and violently will induce rea- 
sonable men so to act. Such violence indeed would, on the pre- 
sent occasion, be peculiarly absurd. A sudden and very large 
reduction of their issues would naturally be construed into a deci- 
sive proof of their former improvidence ;—and a too eager demand 
for gold, by raising the price of bullion, would in a great measure 
defeat its own object. Impatience and precipitation seldom ensure 
advantageous bargains. If the whole purchase were completed at 
once, it must be completed at the price of the day ;—whereas, 
every million expended in a gradual purchase, would progressively 
raise the value of Bank paper; and the loss arising from an unpro- 
fitable investment would be nearly defrayed, by the interest on a 
large amount of discounts, which the certainty of an exemption 
during two years from any sudden demand for cash payments, 
would enable them to regulate with perfect security. Conse- 
quently, the conduct which the pretended friends of the Bank Di- 
rectors affect to apprehend from them, however injurious to the 
general interests of commerce, would certainly not be less injurious 
to the obvious and immediate interest of the Bank itself. 

Should it be argued, that a great and hasty reduction of the 
accommodation generally granted by the Bank to the merchants, 
would be a measure not dictated by choice, but imposed by neces- 
sity, it would be incumbent on those who urged this argument to 
prove that such a reduction would be necessary. But it is not 

roved that any diminution of discounts would be required.—Par- 
jament, no doubt, would afford every facility to the execution of its 
own orders, and the whole of the six millions advanced in conside- 
ration of the deposits of public money might be repaid, the public 
receiving in compensation from the Bank an annual sum equivalent 
to the saving on the interest of this loan. Thus would a sufficient 
latitude be afforded for gradually reducing the circulation without 
any diminution of the commercial discounts of the Bank. 

The power of giving extensive assistance to the trade of the 
country depends principally on the greatly increased amount of the 
balances, which, being deposited by Government in the Bank, are 
again lent out upon good bills of exchange; and the amount of 
these deposits is independent of the general amount of Bank notes 
in circulation. ‘This source of accommodation to trade, and of 
profit to the Bank would, therefore, remain the same; while the 
excess to which the Bank have inadvertently carried their issues, 
and which affects the whole aggregate of our currency, would be as 
effectually reduced by a diminution of their loans to government, as 
it would be by an equal decrease of their discounts to + 
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The real interests of the Bank, therefore, may be easily secured; 
and the power of discounting, which they have generally exercised 
with caution, and much to the advantage of the — may be 
preserved to them. But the excess of currency has afforded, in 
other quarters, a facility to a very great abuse of credit; and to 
those who have profited, or expect to profit by this abuse, and not 
to the real friends of the Bank, is to be attributed the objection 
which has thus been answered. 

Another objection, of an opposite nature, has been advanced 
with equal confidence; namely, that the Bank Directors may, if 
they shall think fit, enlarge instead of contracting their issues ; and 
thus, when the time assigned for the renewal of cash payments shall 
arrive, compel parliament to grant them a farther exemption, To 
this ill-omened and unjust supposition, however, it is not worth 
a serious answer. 
ird objection, which possesses, at least, the merit of concise- 
ness, is, «That the measure recommended by the Bullion Com- 
mittee is impracticable—for that gold cannot be procured.’—If this 
be so, it must follow, that the greater part of the gold, which, dur- 


ing some centuries has been annually imported from South America - 


and other countries, has suddenly disappeared : and if even this be 
admitted, it will still be necessary to explain, how it happens that 
the price of gold has not risen on the continent of Europe. On 
general principles, it is to be presumed, that gold may be purchased 
in the continental markets; im our own; in those of Africa; and in 
those of America: and as it is only in this country that gold forms 
the basis of the currency, it should seem that the Bank, by so regu- 
lating its demands as not to raise the price against itself, may be ena- 
bled to purchase, in the course of two years, and on moderate terms, 
as much bullion as it shall deem sufficient to supply the void, what- 
ever that may be, in our metallic currency. 

The foregoing objections have been either so intemperately 
urged, or so lentes suggested by self-interest, or by ignorance, 
that perhaps they scarcely deserved a formal confutation; but the 
following 1s more plausible. : 

It is contended, that although a large supply of gold was bought 
and imported by the Bank soon after the restriction; though very 
little has since been issued ; though the stock in hand may therefore 
be presumed to be very considerable ; and though a great quantity 
of coim which is now hoarded, might fairly be expected to re-appear 
whenever guineas should be restored to their use and value as cur- 
reucy; yet the increase of our commerce and of our revenue re- 
quires a proportionate augmentation in the amount of our circu- 
lating medium. 

. ‘It. might easily be shewn,’ says Mr. Huskisson, ‘ indeed it is‘ob- 
yious, 
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vious, that in a country at once rich and free, in which, from these 
advantages, joined to the long enjoyment of public tranquillity, credit, 
either verbal or written, transferable or dormant, is extended to all the 
transactions of society, operations to a much ter amount may be 
carried on with a proportion of currency which would be altogether 
insufficient for the same operations in another country not possessing 
these benefits, or in which they might be less firmly established, or less 
amply enjoyed. In this country, where they are all united in the 
highest degree, the ingenuity of individuals, especially of our mer- 
chants and bankers, is constantly at work, to devise new means of sub- 
stituting credit for the actual intervention of money, and to find fresh 
expedients, either to supply its place, or to economize the use of it, in 
their dealings with one another. If this were a proper occasion for 
such a detail, it might easily be shewn, that in this way, many improve- 
ments have been made of late years in the mode of carrying on the 
banking and commercial concerns of the metropolis, ail tending to 
introduce a greater economy in the use of money. The quantity of 
currency, therefore, requisite for the purpose of exchanging and distri- 
buting the commodities of a country, is not to be measured by the 
extent of its wealth and commerce, compared with the wealth and 
commerce of other countries, or with its own, at former periods,— 
Neither is that quantity to be measured by the public revenue. In 
proof of this assertion, as applicable fo the present state of this 
country, it is not necessary to go into a minute statement of the 
course of proceeding at the Exchequer, although it is by such a de- 
tail that the proof would be most completely established,—It is 
sufficient to state, that in the evening of each day, the whole receipt 
of the revenue, within that day, is carried to the Bank; and that 
from the Bank the whole amount of such receipt may be, and pro- 
bably is, sent into circulation again on the following day, in the dis- 
count of commercial or government securities. If the daily receipt of 
the Exchequer be, upon an average, increased from twenty to one 
hundred thousand pounds, it by no means follows that any thing like a 
proportionate increase, or indeed that any very considérable increase in 
the whole amount of the circulation would be requisite, in consequence 
of this increase in the revenue. Did any man, before the restriction 
ever dream of inquiring into the numerical amount of Bank issues, and 
of regulating and adjusting that amount by the quarterly account of 
the consolidated fund, or by the annual return of our imports and ex- 
ports? What is the link which connects the value of paper, regulated in 
its amount by some such numerical scale, with that of the precious me- 
tals? By what standard of value is that seale to be increased or dimi- 
nished? Is that standard to be sought for in artificial checks and bank- 
ing regulations—bye-laws of the Bank Corporation, made not for the 
object of restraining their loans, but for their own protection against 
the risk of insolvency in those to whom such loans are advanced ? 

‘ But even if it were admitted thata much greater numerical account 
of money is necessary in consequence of the increased revenue and com- 
merce of the country, it by no means follows that this ae = 
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Would require to be made in the metallick part of our currency. Cir- 
culating credit, either in the shape of Bank notes, or in some other 
description of security, will always be preferred to coin in all the large 
operations of trade. For all considerable payments, paper possesses 
many obvious advantages over metallick currency. In other respects it 
is also more convenient. The actual holder of a note, convertible at 
will into cash, knows that the guineas which that note represents, and 
which it can always command, are not liable to be under weight, or to 
become so by wear in his possession; while every person who may 
receive that note in succession, equally knows that, without the trouble 
of weighing, or the risk of deception, it conveys the same title to him.” 
pp. 120 to 123. 

It is surely unnecessary to observe, that if the abuse of the re- 
striction bill has led to such a depreciation as nothing but the re- 
moval of that restriction can do away, and if the remedy, of which 
the efficacy cannot be doubted, can only become a source of in- 
convenience on the supposition of its exciting, in the whole mer- 
cantile body, a disposition to counteract its operation—it is not-a 
fair answer to say, that a suspension of cash payments at the Bank 
may, possibly, present, ‘at some future period, the only means of 
securing the stability of the Bank, and even of preventing the great- 
est calamities to the nation. The possibility of such an event is 
admitted. It is admitted that the consequences of sudden public 
alarm cannot be measured ; that they baffle all ordinary calcula- 
tion; that they may be such as to create a demand on the Bank, 
which cannot be supplied without arresting the whole circulation 
of the country. But, in proportion as the knowledge to be derived 
from the experience of 1797, on the one hand, and of the two 
last years on the other, shall be more generally diffused; and as 
the principles of our money system, and of circulating credit, shall 
be better understood, the recurrence of such a crisis will be ren- 
dered less probable; the danger of it will be more easily repelled, 
and the nature and extent of the remedy which such a crisis inay 
demand, more precisely ascertained. 

Having now discussed all the theories, and allegations, and argu- 
ments which have been produced by those who avowedly seek to 
criminate the conduct of the Committee, Mr. Huskisson employs 
the concluding part of his work im the examination of an opimion 
which is supported by persons, most of whom are more reserved in 
their expressions of hostility, and some of whom even profess a 
sort of armed neutrality, disavowing any alliance with the tenets of 
the avowed enemies of the report, but deprecating and threatening 
to oppose the measure which has been subwitted to the legislature. 

The following may serve as a description of their doctrines.— 
They admit that it may perhaps be difficult to disprove, altogether, 
the excess, and consequent depreciation of our currency ; that = 

this 
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this depreciation great evils may have arisen to particular classes of 
the community, and that greater, if it be not checked, may be ap- 
prehended; but that strong measures may, at a moment like this, 
be attended with infinite confusion; that all violent innovations 
ought to be avoided; and that, whilst we seek to remove excess, we 
must take care not to check that abundance of currency, the bene- 
ficial effects of which were never more visible, than m the asto- 
nishing growth of our commerce since the enactment of the bill of 
1797.. The advantages of that bill ought in candour to be taken 
into the account, and it will perhaps be found that they afford a 
compensation for a considerable part, if not for the whole of the 
mischief to which it may have given occasion. 

When a traveller has wandered from his road, the surest mode 
of recovering it, is to return ae his steps. ‘This, if it be .neces- 
sary to remount a steep and slippery ascent, is indeed a toilsome, 
but it is the only certain expedient. It is true that, between ad- 
vancing upon visible danger, and retreating in searc!: of safety, there 
is a middle term, which is to stand stock still. Is this what these 
cautious and circumspect politicians wish to suggest, or do they 
merely contend that any sudden and violent effort would be dan- 
gerous, and that we must deliberately and gradually tread back our 


steps? 

This is precisely the recommendation of the Committee. The 
propose to allow two years for our return to the point from which 
‘we set off about two years ago. Their violent opponents affirm that 
the period is too short ; that gold is dear; that it is scarce ; that it 
cannot be found; that the thing is impossible: but they have not 
deigned to assign the period, or the price, at which the possibility 


_of reverting to our usual money system will take place. In the 


mean time, our circulation is of a very peculiar kind. A bank note 
is not a bill of exchange ; it is not a common note of hand; it is 
not yel paper money; though it has ceased to be paper founded on 
credit alone; whether the coin which it represents, and purports to 
convey exist in the Bank, or any where else, or no where, a bank note 
is at present merely a post-obit on the Restriction Bill. The will 
of the legislature which, in this country, is the universal will, decreed 
that this representative of a contingency should pass for a reality. 
JIad our paper been issued with caution, it might perhaps have 
prourved its equality with the original standard of our currency. 

ut having been issued in excess; having driven away the gold in 
company with which it circulated; it is become our only stand- 
ard, and that standard is depreciated. Such is the state of things 
in which we are told, that an attempt to apply a remedy would be 
dangerous: but no palliative has yet been proposed, and it is by 
no means certain that a passive endurance of the evil would be ex- 
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With respect to the second part of the argument, it is much easier 
to assume, than to prove as a general proposition, that the increase 
of our prosperity has resulted from, ‘or is at all connected with the 
abundance of our currency; but as those who wish to tolerate our 
paper inits present state affirm, that it has been productive of great 
advantages, 

* It will be incumbent upon them,’ says Mr. Huskisson, ‘ to shew 
what those advantages are, which ought, in their judgment, and in their 
morality, to outweigh the strongest claims of justice, and the plainest 
dictates of publick eiser’ and distinctly to point out to what extent, 
and by what classes of the community they are enjoyed.’ ’ 


To su that the class of persons, whose annual income is 
cajiinaial by 0 determinate number of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
can derive any advantage from, or not be materially injured by, the 
depreciation of pounds, shillings, and pence, is too absurd to re- 
quire refutation. 

Is it for the benefit of the landed interest that the present system 
should be continued, and that our paper currency should be suffer- 
ed to degenerate into paper money? It camnot surely be requisite 
te remind them that, wherever this change has taken place, it has 
produced the total subversion of property; or to prove that, where- 
ever it shall take place, such will be the inevitable consequence. 
But it may be necessary to point out to them a fallacy (though 
already noticed) by which some of them are, apparently, misled. 
It is true that the depreciation of gold and silver, and uently 
of money, must ultimately raise the price, or nominal hie of 
the produce of land like that of all other produce; and consequent- 
ly that the landlord is ultimately indemnified by his increased 
receipts for his increased expenses. But, in the present case, the 
currency in which he receives his income is depreciated in refe- 
rence to gold and silver as well as to other commodities; it is no 
longer that scale by which he can measure the value of his leases; 
its fluctuations in value depend on the discretion of those only by 
whom it is issued ; its ultimate worth may depend on a variety of 
contingencies which the landed interest, the most certain friends 
of order and regularity, cannot, surely, contemplate without unea- 
siness. 

That the mercantile class are not subject to any loss from a de- 
preciated currency, and that many of them have derived great pro- 
fits from the cause of that depreciation, cannot, perhaps, be denied. 
The first who explored the new channels into which the convulsions 


of the world have thrown a principal part of the trade of Europe — 


and America, were eminently successful. This success encouraged 
them to new adventures, and excited the competition of fresh spe- 
culators ; negociable securities were multiplied in every ee ; 
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discount was sought for in every quarter; and as the suspension of 
cash payments at the Bank gave facility and security to the exten- 
sion of credit, every thing wore, for a time, the appearance of 

sperity. But the markets of South America, of Malta, and of 
Heloland, were at length overstocked with British commodities, 
whilst our own, which for a time had been scantily supplied, and 
in which an eager demand for many foreign articles had been anti- 
cipated, were overflowmg with imports. Great and ‘numerous 
failures have been the consequence ; securities, hitherto negociable, 
can no longer find discount; many of the discounters themselves 
are ruined; general suspicion has been awakened; and although 
some few fortunate speculators have retired with great gains, ra- 
pidly accumulated, it may fairly be doubted whether the general 
prosperity of the mercantile body has been materially promoted by 
the unusual extent of accommodation, which has been granted to a 
rash and inconsiderate spirit of enterprize. 

Lastly, is it the interest of the government which calls for the 
duration of the present system? We are told that the taxes could 
not be raised; that the loans for ing on the war could not be 

ociated ; and that the whole of our finance is a superstructure 
built upon the basis of our present paper.currency. 

But taxes are nothing more than an impost on that annual in- 
come, which is produced by the industry of the people. ‘That im- 
come, as well as the real wealth, and capital of the country, is ad¢ 
mitted to be increasing. On that income, taxes were raised before 
the restriction ; and there is no obvious reason for supposing that 4 
return to our ancient system will render them unproductive. 

There are, indeed, some branches of the revenue which might 
probably suffer a nominal diminution, and this leads to an observa- 
tion which is not unimportant. ‘The auction duty increased 
during the year which ended on the 5th of April last, to about one 
third more than its amount m the year which ended on the 5th of 
a 1808. ‘This duty is under the management of the Excise. 

other taxes in the same collection which are levied on articles 

of general consumption, such as malt, British spirits, candles, 
soap and glass, were slightly diminished during the same period ; 
and on. others, such as beer, leather, salt, &c. remamed nearly 
stationary. Now, as there certainly was not, during the last year, 
any pressure on the country, which was likely to force property 
into the markets, the augmented produce of the auction duty may, 
perhaps, in part be assigned to the state of our currency, though 
is will not quite account for a rise of 30 per cent.; a part, there- 
fore, must be attributed to the increasing spirit of speculation. If 
the taxes on consumption have not experienced any nominal im- 
provement, it is probably because the wages and salaries of labour- 
ng 
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‘ing industry have not risen in proportion to the decreased value of 
the currency in which those wages are paid. But if this had taken 

e, in what way would it have strengthened the objection which 
1s here combated ? 

The pressure of all taxation is felt in the diminished efficacy of 
money, or, in other words, in the dearness of all commodities. It 
is thus that every fresh tax detracts from the ability of those who 
pay it, to support an additional contribution. It is, therefore, 
_ a new mode of arguing to contend that, what has diminished 

efficacy of our currency by 15 per cent. andis exactly analogous 
to an additional income-tax of three shillings in the pound, has a 
tendency to facilitate either the imposition of new, or the collection 
of the existing taxes. 

With respect to loans, is it not evident that it is, in every coun- 
try, the amount of capital compared with the demand for it, and 
not the amount of the circulation, which regulates the rate of inte- 
rest? ‘The perfect security that such interest will be punctually dis- 
charged is, indeed, an essential part of the contract. The public 
credit of a country is the result of a general confidence in the suffi- 
ciency of its resources, and in the experienced good faith with which 
it has fulfilled its engagements. If bank notes were convertible into 
cash ; if our payments were made in a currency referable to some 
fixed standard of value, is it quite apparent that our resources 
would therefore appear less solid, or our good faith less conspicuous? 

But farther, it is evident that in whatever way the efficacy of 
money is diminished, its effect on the expenses of government is 
precisely the same, as on those of individuals. Government, in the 
first instance, borrows a depreciated paper on terms apparently more 
‘advantageous than those upon which it could borrow the same 
amount of an undepreciated currency ; but its loans must be greater 
in exactly the same proportion. nsequently, in order to effect 
a nominal present saving in the per centage, on those loans, we 

to pay for ever, an increased amount of interest. ‘The im- 
providence of such a system is manifest, 

That an issue of paper, sufficiently great to produce an excess in 
the amount, and .a fearful depreciation in the value of our own 
currency, can have been made either without any view to profit, or 
without having been actually productive of profit in any quarter, it 
would be absurd to pt | In. what quarters that profit has 
ultimately centred, it would be invidious to inquire. But, that 
the public creditors; that all who derive a fixed income from 
rent charges on estates; or from interest on money; that all whose 
labour has contributed to the resources of the country; all whose 
talents or courage are now devoted to its service ; or whom the state 
has remunerated for former services, have been, and are materially 
injured; —that, of the different classes of the community, though their 
interests 
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interests have been differently affected, none have been really benetit- 
ed; and that the actual expenses of the state have been greatly aug- 
mented, whilst an unnecessary increase of burden has been thrown 
on posterity, are propositions which will become more apparent, in 
proportion to the attention with which the subject is examimed. 

n the inconveniences which, in any state of things, must take 
place if no remedy be applied to the depreciation of our currency ; 
and on the dangers to which the recurrence of such an alarm as 
that which took place’im 1797 might probably give rise, it would 
‘be easy to expatiate. 

‘ But,’ says Mr. Huskisson, ‘I have said enough, perhaps more than 
‘enough, both as to the certain and the. possible consequences of the 
continuance of the evil,—I feel that it is-more than time to bring the 
subject to a close. Let it only be remembered, by those whose duty it 
is to consider this great question, that the existence of the evil cannot 
be disguised. It is too late to determine that we will not avow it, even to 
each other :—a policy, which, though it sometimes tricks itself in the 
garb of wisdom, is nota manly policy, nor one that, in the nature of 
things, can ever be long successtul. 

‘To recommend helpless acquiescence, or to attempt to palliate the 
mischief, is to hold out to all the world a discouraging picture of the 
real situation of this country. It is to repregent, as our only support in 
the conflict, this system, which is, in fact, but the lengthened and dis- 
‘torted shadow of our real wealth ;—to represent the duration of that 


‘system, unsubstantial as it is, as forming the real measure of our re- 


sources. 
* Resources of a far different character this country possesses in abun- 
dance. They are to be found in the immense and increasing produce 


-of its territory:—in the unwearied extension of its manufacturing in- 


dustry :—in the elastick and expansive force of its legitimate commerce : 
—all mutually aiding and fostering each other:—all fed and put in 
motion by capital, the genuine growth of progressive accumulation— 
and not the factitious result of any artificial contrivance. 

‘If, from the currency of a country thus circumstanced, the pre- 
cious metals have altogether disappeared, it is idle to suppose, that 
such a disappearance can be the effect of natural caases:—it is absurd 
to exaggerate the process by which they are to be re-acquired into an 
effort, or a sacrifice ;—or to suppose that any other process can be ne- 


-cessary for this purpose, than that of restoring things to their natural 


course.’ pp. 152 to 154. 
The foregoing summary will, we trust, be found to comprise a 
tolerably accurate sketch of Mr. Huskisson’s principal arguments ; 


‘but we are aware that such a sketch must afford a ner Sapa ye 


substitute for the original. A man who writes for sole pur- 
pose of rendering intelligible, to every class of readers, a subject 
with which his own mind is perfectly familiar, is not likely to de- 
viate far from his road in search of illustration or of ornament; or 
to 
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to indulge in that exuberance of lanugage which a critic can re- 
trench with advantage. In fact we have been compelled, for the 
purpose of confining ourselves within those limits which we had 
prescribed to our abstract, to omit much that was useful: and the 
consciousness of having mutilated what we wished to reduce to 
convenient dimensions, would induce us, independently of the rea- 
sons which we have already alleged, to abstain from trespassing, 
at present, on the patience of our readers, with any remarks on the 
important subject now at issue before the public. We shall there- 
fore only add a few words on the character of the present publi- 
cation. 

It is perhaps superfluous to observe that, in point of doctrine, 
this Pamphlet contains nothing new; since it tn the professed 
aim of the author to vindicate the conduct of the Bullion Commit- 
tee, and to explain and confirm the opinions which, after a long and 
deliberate examination, of oral and written testimony, they finally 
submitted to the House of Commons. The members who cor 
curred in those opinions are accused of having been led into error ; 
though it is admitted, that they have gone astray with a great deal of 
method and ingenuity, and that it would be difficult to point out 
any document, in which the ground of every argument ap to 
be examined with more scrupulous circumspection, or the on- 
clusions to be more rigorously deduced from the premises, than in 
the report which has excited so much opposition, The contro- 
sory —— is ~ anew and unusual kind. There is an appeal, 
rom the severe rules of argument, to the opinions of persons 
called practical men. ‘The very able analysis Of the doctrine of 
exchanges by Mr. Blake, and indeed all the doctrines of all eco- 
nomical writers without exception, are ridiculed as i and 
unintellegible; so that it became the first and most essential duty 
of any advocate who should undertake the cause of the Committee, 
to endeavour to translate into popular language, and to explain to 
persons the least informed ou the subject, a statement which was 
arraigned as insidious and full of mischief, merely because it rested 
on those principles which form the foundation of the science of po- 
litical economy. 

It is, therefore, in this point of view, that we must consider Mr. 
Huskisson’s pamphlet; and in saying that he has executed with abi- 
lity and success the task which he proposed to himself, we believe 
that we are only echoing the sentiments of the great majority of his 
numerous readers. None of the publications which have yet ap- 
peared on this subject seem to have produced, nor, perhaps, were 
any of them calculated to produce, so strong an impression as this 

mphlet. It is true, that the Report of a Committee of the 

ouse of Commons, corrected and moditied, as it must have been, 
by repeated discussions, is invested with more authority than the 
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work of any individual member : but this authority is of course de- 
volved on each’ of them, when he defends those opinions in which 
the majority have concurred; and he adds to it whatever weight 
may attach to his own acknowledged talents and diligence, to his 
previous studies, and to his practical experience in official situa- 
tions. He also carries with him the favour to which every man is 
entitled, who voluntarily vindicates to himself his share of that re- 
sponsibility which, being divided amongst many, he might otherwise 
have escaped or evaded ; and who encounters on a just occasion, and 
for an object which he thinks beneficial to the community, not only 
the general cavil and misrepresentation to which his arguments must 
be liable, but also the attacks of the enemies of his person and cha- 
racter. We have therefore no hesitation in expressing our thanks to 
Mr. Huskisson for the courage and frankness with which he has stood 
forth, as the advocate of opmions, which, whether true or false, he 
evidently has embraced on sincere conviction ; which he has stated 
with the utmost clearness and simplicity; which he has supported 
be a minute and careful discussion of all the objections hitherto 
eged against them; and to which he has claimed the public atten- 
tion with an earnestness and fervour which nothing but a strong 
sense of their importance to the general welfare could inspire. 

But that which we regard as the peculiar and most valuable cha- 
racteristic.of this work is the caution with which the writer has 
avoided every topic which could lead to a pretext for party animo- 
sity, on a subject in which every political party must have the same 
common interest. This is the true test of simcerity ; it is that by 
which all impartial men will judge; and we feel confident that 
when this important question shall be referred to the decision of the 
legislature, it will be decided on its own merits only; and that 
where the safety of the whole community is at stake, every minor 
interest will be disregarded. 

We must not dismiss this pam without observing one error 
of expression, which is so directly aud manifestly at variance with 
the kala tebter of the reasoning, that it can only have escaped ei- 
ther by inadvertency or by accident. In page 28 we find it stated 
that the currency of a country is depreciated, ‘ if the paper is ex- 
changeable for /ess of the coin than it represents, that com contain- 
ing the tity of gold or silver certified by law.’ 

Mr. Huskisson evidently means that the currency is depreciated 
if the paper is exchangeable for less of gold’ or silver than is con- 
tained in the coin that it represents, aud we apprehend that the 
words which we have marked in italics must have been dropped 
either in the manuscript or at the press. But an author is charge- 
‘able even for errors of inadvertency, we trust therefore that this _ 
obvious mistake will be corrected in the future editions of the rey 
ART. 
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Arr. XI. History of Brazil. By Robert Southey. Pzrt the 
First. 4to. pp. 660. London, Longman and Co. 1810. 


Tt is by no means easy to mention a style of composition which 
Mr. Southey has not attempted, and it would be still harder to 
point out one in which his talents might not be expected to raise him 
to distinguished eminence; few authors, of the present age, have 
written so much as he has done, and still fewer, of any age, have 
written so well. Asa poet, we conceive his name has not yet ar- 
rived at the reputation which it is hereafter destined to attain ; and, 
as an historian, the expectation excited by his previous and less im- 
tog essays, will not be disappoited by the present bulky vo- 
ume. With a share of genius and fancy equalled but by few ; an 
honesty surpassed by none ; and an extent and variety of informa- 
tion marked with the stamp of that industrious and almost forgot- 
ten accuracy which brings us back to the severer days of Enslish 
study; he possesses a commanding knowledge of his mother 
tongue, which, though the ostentation of power sometimes pro- 
- duces pedantry, and its attendant negligence betrays him too often 
into antiquated homeliness, is strongly, however, and, we think, ad- 
vantageously contrasted with the monotonous and unbending dignity 
which distinguishes the greater part of modern historians. No au- 
thor could be fixed upon to continue, with greater prospect of suc- 
cess, the task of American history which Robertson left unfinished; 
and none is better adapted to correct and supply, by superior mi- 
nuteness, zealous research, and lively painting of nature and man- 
ners, the cold, and often inaccurate outline of that sensible and 
pleasing, but, certainly, superficial writer. | 
That portion of American annals* which, in this literary coloni- 
zation, has fallen to Mr. Southey’s share, has less indeed of the 
usual common places of history, less that is refined, or splendid, or 
illustrious, than is offered by the revolutions of Europe and of 
Asia, or even by the transactions of the Spaniards in Mexico, Chili, 
and Peru. , 
~ €Thave to speak, are Mr. Southey’s words, ‘ of savages so bar- 
barous, that little sympathy can be felt for any sufferings which they 
endured, and of colonists, in whose triumphs no joy will be taken, be- 
cause they added avarice to barbarity ;—ignoble men, carrying on an 
obscure warfare, the consequences of which have been greater than 
were produced by the conquests of Alexander or of Charlemagne, and 
will be far more lasting. Even the few higher characters which appear 


* The title of ‘ History of Brazil’ is hardly adequate to the subject, as Mr. 
Southey’s work comprises the rise and progress of all the European colonies, from the 


Andes to the Atlantic, and from the Plata to the river of Amazons. 
have 
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have obtained no fame beyond the limits of their own religion, scarcely 
beyond those of their language.” 

With all these defects incidental to his subject, we agree with 
him in rating its importance highly. Much yet remains to be 
learned concerning the habits and character of savages, and it is a 
topic on which erroneous opinions have done such infinite harm, that 
a philosophic mind can hardly bestow its attention better, than in 
illustrating those barbarous manners and strange superstitions which, 
wild as they seem, are the rudiments, perhaps, and, as it were, the 
grammar of political man. And, however inglorious the agents in 
the colonization of Brazil—the mariners—the missionaries—the 
exiles of one of the least of our European nations ; it cannot be an 
unimportant labour to trace the process by which their slender 
means achieved effects so appareutly disproportioned. In these 
rude efforts of an infant state, these struggles with their savage 
neighbours, or the more important warfare which they have carried 
on against the beasts of the wood, the dragons of the fen, and the 
unkindly effects of strange and adverse climates, we are reading the 
original history of every civilized nation in the world ; the tales of 
Cadmus and Jason divested of fable: it is to such expeditions as 
these that Europe owes its present glories : 

Sic fortis Etruria crevit 
Scilicet, et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma! 
And if the end of history be, indeed, instruction, what better lesson 
can she afford to individual and private exertion than the contempla- 
tion of their gigantic result? What more important warning and 
example to those high-souled men who (should the increasing cala-— 
mities of Europe produce another age of colonies) may bear, with 
ual courage, and with greater mercy, a purer faith and better con- 
stitution than those of the conquerors of Brazil, to shelter beyond 
the reach of despotism amid the forests of New Zealand, or the 
countless isles of the Polynesian Archipelago? 

It was Vicente Yanez Pinzon, a Spaniard, and a distinguished as- 
sociate of Columbus, who, in the year 1500, discovered the coast of 
Brazil. As usual, in those days, the Castilians met with gold and 
giants, and carried as many infidels as they could catch, into exile and 
slavery. But this was ail the profit which they derived from their 
discovery. The land was to the east of Pope Alexander’s famous 
boundary line; and Pinzon had not yet brought the news of his 
success to Europe, when the fleet of Portugal, under Cabral, was 
driven, by a fortunate storm which befel them in their way to India, 
to that country which had been thus blindly allotted to their future 
empire. Cabral was followed by the famous Amerigo Vespucci, a 
really able navigator, who, while he narrowly missed the honour of 
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discovering the Straits of Magellan, has, by a singular fortune, been 
recompensed far above his deserts, in imposing, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, his name on a mighty continent. The country thus par- 
tially explored, bore, according to Garcia, the native name of Ara- 
butan. Cabral, however, called it Santa Cruz, and, within a few 
years after its discovery, both appellations were forgotten in the new 
one of Brazil, derived, as Mr. Southey thinks, from the valuable 
wood which was brought from thence, or, as appears to us also 


ible, from the Milesian Fables, introduced to our acquaintance © 


in the notes to the poem of ‘ Madoc,’ and to the present volume. 
Without, indeed, recurring to the Platonic Atlantis, or the lucky 
guess of Seneca, who foresaw, according to Garcia, the discovery of 
America, ‘ como suelen adivinar los freneticos i poetas por calen- 
tarse demasiadamente el celebro’; it is a very perplexing and curious 
question, nor, as yet, by any means sufficrently explained, from 
what source, prior to Columbus, the suspicion arose, so prevalent 
in the darker ages, of countries 
". ‘ Farre in the sea, beyond West Spayne.’ 
To the voyage of St. Brandan and-his monks, and that of Mr. 
Southey’s Cambrian Hero, may be added the extraordinary expe- 
dition of Dante’s Ulysses, whom the poet conducts in a second 
ramble, far more adventurous than the first, and, by the same track 
with Columbus, to suffer shipwreck on the dusky and mountainous 
shore of the Terrestrial Paradise. (Inferno, canto 26.) Two fa- 
bulous Atlantic islands, of the names of Brazil and Antilia, occur 
in maps anterior to the Spanish voyage. ‘The first of these may 
have been taken from an old Irish superstition, founded on a natu- 
ral phenomenon, and a name once famous might have been easily 
transferred, as was at least the case with Antilia, to the discoveries 
afterwards made. . 
But Chaucer, when he mentions the red dye of Brazil, in the 
same breath with ‘graine of Portingale,’* displays a premature 
knowledge of its produce which is very perplexing, and the more 
so, because we cannot find any sufficient authority to prove that 
the wood existed in the ancient eee, or that Brazil bas a 
meaning in any Eastern or European language. Is it absurd to 
suppose that specimens of American timber may have been cast on 
the western shores of Europe m sufficient quantities to become a 
rare and valuable. article in dying? Or that such arrivals may have 
been thought to proceed from the enchanted Island of O-Brazil? 
This wood, however, which, except parrots and monkies, was 
the only article of exportation Brazil was then known to afford, 
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(for gryphons and tiger’s wool, though mentioned in an old English 
statement, must have been very rare commodities indeed, and 

zon was mistaken in his golden tales,) was not of sufficient value to 
make the country of any great importance in the estimation of the 
‘ Lords of the conquest and commerce of India.’ The land was 
ected and left like a common to whoever chose to traffic there, 
even when its value was better understood, the Government of 

n was long more anxious to exclude the French from its com- 
merce, than to profit by the possession themselves. Almost all 
which has been done in Brazil has been effected by private exer- 
tion. At first, a trade was carried on with the Indian imhabitants in 
the same manner, and for nearly the same commodities as that now 
maintained by the English and icans with the savages of Poly- 
hesia. 

By degrees, occasional adventurers thrown by shipwreck on the 
coast, or led by idleness and aversion to restraint, united them- 
selves with the natives, and became interpreters or supercargoes. 
Of these one of the first and most remarkable was Diogo Alvarez, 
a young Portuguese, whose story might supplant Philip Quarl or 
Robinson Crusoe in the nursery, and set many an ardent boy on 
fire for voyages and discovery. 

* He was wrecked upon the shoals on the North of the bar of Bahia- 
Part of the crew were lost ; others escaped this death to suffer one more 
dreadful ; the natives seized-and eat them. Diogo saw that there was 
no other possible chance of saving his life, than by making himself as 
useful as possible to these cannibals. He therefore exerted himself in 
recovering thi from the wreck, and by these exertions succeeded in 
conciliating their favour. Among other things he was fortunate enougl 
to get on shore some barrels of powder, and a musket, which he put in 
order at his first leisure, after his masters were returned to their village’; 
and one day when the opportunity was favourable, brought down a 
bird before them. The women oe | children shouted Caramuru ! Cara- 
muru! which signified a man of fire! and they cried out that he would 
destroy them: but he told the men, whose astonishment had less of fear 
mingled with it, that he would go with them to war and kill their 
enemies. 


* Curamuru was the name which from thenceforward he was known 


pee went before them, and the Tapuyas fled. From a slave Caramuru 


soon saw as numerous a progeny as an old patriarch’s rising round him, 
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happy if he would accept their daughters to be his wives; he fixed his 
abode upon the spot where Villa Velha was afterwards erected, and 3 
wn best families in Bahia trace their origin to a 30, = 
_Caramuru, however, and persons in the same condition with 
himself, were not the only colonists ;—many individuals —_ 
t 
or 


little factorics in different parts of the country ; and small forts and 
‘establishments, resembling nearly those at present scattered along 
‘the Coast of Guinea, appear, though this stage of Brazilian history 
is not very clearly told, to have been founded by government ; 
>= pérsons sent out to these feeble garrisons, were of all others 
Teast adapted to serve the real mterests of their country, or to con- 
tribute to the advantage of the natives, a docile race, whom a 
Wiser policy might have soon reclaimed. : 

A majority, at least, of these colonists were criminals, not sent 
‘us prisoners or labourers, like our corivicts in New South Wales, 
‘bat employed as soldiers, or as free settlers, and sometimes even 
as commanders afd gévertiors. But if the system of Port Jackson 
‘be erroneous, and tend ‘to immorality, what must have been the 
effect of sending the same description of characters m responsible 
‘atid important situations? Was there a Portuguese gentleman whose 
‘vices were intolerable in his mother country? He was sent with 
‘arths in his hands to prey upon the wretched Americans. Was 
‘there an Indian governor, whose lust and cruelties had forced them- 
selves on the notice of government? he was punished by the per- 
‘mission to tyrannize, with still less restraint upon his actions, in 
zil. For many generations this extraordinary policy was the curse 
-of the South American colonies ; but at first when the settlers were 
almost all of this description, released from the restraints of Euro- 
‘pean laws and decency, and thinly scattered amid numerous tribes 
‘of savages,—it is evident that the wicked passions of each party 
‘would grow worse by their mutual example. We have seen in the 
a day how much harm has been done by the runagate sailors 
ih Polynesia, and in Brazil the consequences appear to have been 
“equally pernicious. 

‘ Each made the other worse ; the cannibals acquired new means of 
destruction, and the Europeans new modes Of barbarity. The Europe- 
ans were weaned from that human horror at the bloody feasts of the sa- 

which ruffians as they were, they had at first felt, and the na- 
tives lost that awe and veneration for a superior race, which might have 
been improved so greatly to their own advantage.’ 
' For thirty years after the discovery of Brazil, things remained in 
“this neglected stute ; but by degtees the fertility of the soil and the 
‘excellenée of the climate wete thown, and the rénown of Cortez 
and Pizarro, With the treasttres they had acquired, conferred a sori 
of fashion oh Anierica, which indoced noble adventurers of capital 
and influence to try their fortune there. Here too the system pur- 
sued was singular; to encourage such entefprizes, the country wes 
rtitioned by Joam the Third into large lots, under the name of 
Saptdinciés, each extending over 50 leagues of coast, and each 
‘cofiiiititted to-theabsolute and hereditary government of 
go 
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dalgo who undertook to subdue and settle it. This was the plan 
least expensive to goverament, and the administration of the colo- 
nies was thus eutrusted to those who had the deepest iterest m 
their ity ; but there were many and serious attendant evils. 
Indi might indeed possess sufficient means to settle and cul- 
tivate the uninhabited islands in the Atlantic; but in Brazil 
there were savages to be subdued, and a vast extent of coast to oc- 
cupy; and the distance of these Captaincies from Portugal, and 
from each other, rendered it impossible to obtain assistance, when 
assistance was required. Many Captains were ruined with their 
colonists, by the expenses of ovina others overpowered by 
the natives, or reduced to the most horrible distresses by famine, 
from their ignorance ef the business of a settler, and their neglect 
of a previous stock of provisions. Even in those intwiete wtiah 
had better fortune, the system proved itself to be radically mis- 
chievous. Human nature is not made for absolute and uncontrouled 
authority; the Captains abused their powers, and not only the 
wretched Indians, but the European were driven to despair 
and msurrection. 
- "Twenty years after the measure was first.resorted to, its conse- 
s were become intolerable. Joam revoked the powers of the 

itary captains, and subjected the whole of Brazil to a governor 
‘by the crown. 

hile the Portuguese were thus employed in exploring and set- 
tling the coasts and creeks of Brazil,—they had little opportunity, 
and apparently few inducements, to penetrate far into the interior. 
Que Garcia, an extraordinary character, whose genius and achieve- 
ments are overlooked in the nnperfect histories of his countrymen, 
with five Europeans, one Mulatto, and an army of Indians, un- 
dertook indeed a j , of which we know no more, than that 
its extent and was almost unparalleled ; but the result does 
not appear to have encouraged others to similar attempts; and 

+h vague reports prevailed of gold and diamond mines, the 
treasures which now distinguish Brazil were then inviolate. 

In the mean time, however, the Castilians were proceeding in a 
very different manner to the north, south, and westward. As early as 
1508, Juan Diaz de Solis had discovered a prodigious river to which 
he gave’ his own name, and where he was killed and eaten by an 
ambush of savages. 

In 1525 Cabot, following the tract of Magalhuens, arrived at 
the same stream, and explored it as high as the Paraguay. A little 
gold and silver which had been obtained from the natives, raised his 
opinion of the importance of the country; the river was named 
Rio de Ja Plata, and many an adventurer was lured to his de- 
struction by this deceitful title. In 1534, the towns of Assump- 
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cion and Buenos Ayres were founded ; both these were far removed 
from the sea, an extraordinary circumstance in an infant colony, 
but not without a parallel, as we believe the settlement of Canada 
avas effected in a similar manner. In both cases the superior ferti- 
lity of the interior, and the facility of communication afforded by a 
noble river, were sufficient inducements ; but the Spaniards threw 
their head quarters as far west ay possible, because, to the east: 
ward they found no traces of gold or-silver. The few specimens 
which Cabot had met with, were not the product of the country, 
but brought from a distance. This the invaders soon discovered ; 
but it was for gold they came, and in seatch of gold they had traced 
within a few years the course of the river, from the Atlantic to the 
Andes ; while, at the same time, and with equal difficulties, Orel- 
lana proceeded down the Maranon in the contrary direction. ‘The 
Castilians were a more adventurous race than the Portuguese; or 
to speak more properly, the spirit of Portuguese adventure had 
taken its direction eastward, 

The invaders of Paraguay and Guiana, though of all men least 
adapted to colonize a were still admirably qua- 
lified to explore it widely. sinclined to domestic labour, they 
bore with patience the severest toil, and misery the most intolerable; 
wherever their wild or wicked schemes of adventure led them. 
Irritated at not finding the treasures they expected, they tortured in 
some instances the wretched Indians, to force them to point the way 
to scenes of wealth which had no existence ; and every tale of won- 
der, which fear or ignorance produced, was eagerly caught at and 
credited.—It was thus that their avarice was inflamed by tales of 
El Dorado, the gilded monarch of an imaginary inland Pern; or 
their lust and curiosity stimulated by the report of a nation of fair, 
and warlike, and wealthy women. With objects like these before 
them, hunger and thirst, and pestilential climates, and all the 


plagues of beasts, and reptiles, and insects, were cheerfully en- 


countered. Wading by day breast deep in putrid water, and 
fixing by night their wretched hammocks amid the branches of 
trees ; making the fire to dress their provisions on wicker frames, 
guarded by a little clay; their wounds festering for want of help, or 
healed, as they sometimes fancied, by repeating a few verses of the 
Psalms ;—on they went, for weeks together, through marshes and 
thickets, exposed to all the dreadful plagues of a rank and neglected 
soil, a prey to continual inundations, and fruitful in every deformed, 
and abominable, and poisonous production of nature. In reading, 
indeed, a fair and homely statemént of the horrors and difficulties 
which attended such expeditions as those of Yrala, Ayolas, Cabeza 
de Vaca, &c. there is nothing which excites so yerttyns 
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that men should be found in endless succession, not only to survive, 
but to repeat these dangerous experiments. Of the wild beasts, 
indeed, but little mention is made; but the snakes were enormous : 
and alligators, and the more dangerous Palometa, a small but most 
voracious river-shark, abounded in every stream, The vampires. 
and musquitoes were the plagues of the air; and on the dry ground, 
where such existed, the ants, whose regular and multitudinous 
march resembled the noise of an army, were, at uncertain intervals, 
the devourers of every green and every living thing. The chiggers 
laid their eggs beneath the nails of the feet and hands, and produced 
wounds or mortification in whatever joint they assaulted; and, 
amid these more dreadful visitations, frogs, toads, and scorpions 
were too common and too inconsiderable to be worth the mention. 
- Of the tales which led on to ruin so many adventurers, from Ca- 
beza de Vaca down to the gallant Ralegh, Mr. Southey justly 
rejects as apocryphal the story of the city of Manoa, whose Inca 
was dressed every day in a fresh suit of gold dust glued with a paste 
of spices on his naked body, and whose meanest uteusils were 
‘ plates of gold a foot broad.’—With great plausibility he accounts 
for such a story existing in Guiana from the wealthy and populous 
kingdoms of Beru and Bogota, situated on the opposite sides of 
the continent. 

It is indeed a curious circumstance, and has led to many errors 
when not attended to, that the geographical knowledge of savages 
reaches farther than we at first suppose. ‘The people of Peru told 
of a mighty kingdom far to the east; the Bogotas sent their con- 

rs west ; and the Spaniards were long in discovering that 
two nations only spoke é wr other. It is thus that English 
credulity has been mocked in North America by tales of white men 
of his description the Spaniards of New Mexico, has 
izing in this description the Spaniards of New Mexico, has 
sought for the descendants of Madoc on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, or the sources of the Rio Colorado. aa 
he the accounts of the Amazons Mr. Southey is more indulgent ; 
and, in truth, the strange correspondence and consistency of the 
stories delivered by so many unconnected tribes of Indians, and 
related by so many authentic travellers, may well be sufficient to 
induce us not hastily to reject a statement, which, however extraor- 
dinary, contains nothing in itself impossible. These warlike ladies, 
the Cougnantainsecouima, or women without husbands, should 
seem, at a period subsequent to the colonization of South America, 
to have emigrated from Paraguay, where the Spaniards first heard 
of them, to the shores of the river to which they have given a name ; 
aud from thence to have past by the Rio Negro to — 
‘ ces 
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The lies of Orellana, who fought with them in his passage down the 
river, are altogether unworthy of notice. But the testimony of 

Condamme and Acunha is certainly more to the purpose ; and 
their accounts, as well as those obtained in Venezuela, agree in 
assigning the Amazons 4 seat m the heart of Guiana, the only part 
of America which no European has yet explored. Ornaments of 
green jad, a favourite decoration with many savage nations, were 
said to have been brought from their country, and they had regular 
pairing seasons with a neighbouring tribe. The boys produced 
from this intercourse were destroyed ; the girls became members 
< commonwealth. After all, there is nothing miraculous in 

story. . 

‘ The lot of women is usually dreadful among savages ; the females 
of one horde may have perpetrated what the Danaides are suid to have 
done before them, but from a stronger provocation ; and if, as is not 
unfréequent, they had been accustomed to accompany their husbands to 
battle, there is nothing that can even be thought improbable in their 
establishing themselves as an independent race, and securing, by such 
a system of life, that freedom for their daughters, which they had ob- 
tained for themselves.’—p. 609. 

_ Another phenomenon which Mr. Southey seems disposed to 
rescue from the gripe of Palephatus, is the Mermaid; for be it 
remembered that the male of this species is as little noticed as the 
husbands of the Cougnantainsecoumma. On this point we do not 
find our faith so vivid as his appears to be ; the Upupiara of Brazil, 
which drowns the Indians, appears to us to be of the same genus 
with the Manati of the Canadians, the Scottish Kelpie, the Nuch 
of Scandinavia, aud our English fit of the cramp. Stedman’s evidence 
is rather contrary. De Lery is however no bad authority ; and we 
have a circumstantial description of a similar animal, in the same 
latitude as Brazil, and on the opposite side of the Atlantic, in a 
work entitled, ‘ Istorica Descrizione de’ tré Regni di Congo, Ma- 
tamba ed Angola.’ (Milan 1690) ‘This work we believe is scarce 
in its original form, though it has been pretty generally circulated in 
the French translation of Labat, and the author (a Capuchin mission- 
ary, il Padre Antonio Cavazzi,) professes himself an eye-witness; for 
im describing some of the peculiarities of the ‘ Pesce Donna,’ lie says, 
‘ per quanto potei vedere.’—A hideous ving is given, opposite 
to which, in the copy now before us, a French manuscript note is 
inserted, with some filthy circumstances respecting the same animal, 
from the a¢count of one Jean Moquet. But small reliance is to be 
placed on this engraving, since by the Missionary’s own admission, 
‘ non é stato possibile darlo ad intendere precisamente a chi ne fece 
Pimagine;’ but a little fancy might easily make a Pesce Douna out 
of some species of seal, and sach, we apprehend, is the foundation 
for most of the stories which have been circulated. wane 
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_ While the Spaniards were wasting their time and strength in end-. 
less and unprofitable wanderings, and quarrelling with each other 
in all the bitterness which misery, disappointment, and dissolute 
habits could produce; the Portuguese, restricted by their situation . 
to agriculture and commerce, were in despite of a faulty goveru- 
meut, by the natural effects of a fertile om and a salubrious cli-. 
mate, increasing rapidly m wealth aud numbers. They had their 
share indeed of the noxioys productions to which all hot climates: 
are liable; but the bounties of nature far surpassed her inconve- 
niences. Of the native trees the maguificept acayaba was the prin- 
cipal, valuable for boat building, for dyeing, for fruit, for a species . 

flour, for a medicinal gum, and a liquor capable of fermentation, 
Tea was indigenous, and coffee and ginger were soon jntroduced. 
with success, Sugar was cultivated to a considerable extent. Salt- 
petre was abundant, and the sea (besides the mermaid) teemed with 
maumerable species of fish.. Nor were even the imterminable 
wastes of the imterior devoid of objects adapted to relieve and 
delight the traveller. Amid all the horrors of the desert were found 
occasionally meadows spotted with tortoise-eggs ; forests thronged 
with birds and monkies, and tangled with the luxuriant folds of 
creeping plants, applicable to many important uses, and yielding 
when wounded a cool and wholesome water, which, amid deserts 
and stinking marshes, was a relief most necessary and seasonable. In 
the eastern Cordillera, where the Jesuits established a convent, are 
found all the mingled products of tropical and temperate climates, 
and that pure air and majestic scenery which distinguish the Blue 

Mountains of Jamaica, e Jesuits chose their station well ; but it 
is most unjust to accuse them of interested views: their arrival and 

urs were indeed a blessing to Brazil, ‘They were sent by Joam 
the Third, and seem, with greater talents, more extensive views of 
policy, and unfortunately a far worse religion, to have been inspired 

im no small degree with that seusible piety, that never-failing in- 
dustry and conciliating benevolence, which, added tg the advan- 
tages possessed by all bodies acting im concert, have given so much 
success to the Moravians, in their task of converting savages. No 
people could be less disposed to receive instruction than the tribes 
to whom they came. The Tapuyas were the oldest and most 
numerous race of Indians in Brazil. They should seem to be 
the original colony from the northern division of the continent, 
and to have brought from thence their rattle gods, found also 
in Florida, and their name, which we understand from good 
authority to be the generic appellation, (‘Tapoy) by which the North 
American tribes distinguish themselves from the whites. Auother 
stock were the ‘Tupinambas, comprising a multitude of nations of 
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kindred , and connected, as appears from many circum- 

stances, with the Caribs, and the islanders of Hayti.* — 
The Tupinambas were more recent comers than the 


and had driven them from the greater and more valuable part of 


the country; while they themselves stood in no small fear of a gi- 
gantic and warlike race from the south—the Aymores, who seem 
to have been a branch of the famous Puelches or Patagonians, 
All these nations after their kinds, are described by Mr. Southey 
with that force and poetic liveliness which mark his manner, when 


he treats on a favourite subject; and the world is deeply indebted — 
to him, not only for the rational entertainment afforded by this’ 


part of his work, but for the manner in which he has laid to rest 
the idle exaggeration with which the Indian character has been 
extolled or vilified. Here, on the one hand, we have no dreams 
of a race distinct and inferior from the rest of mankind; unable to 
count beyond the number three; beardless and imbecile; nor have 
we a faultless community of sages and heroes.. While a 
justice is done to the bodily a mental powers of the 
tribes, the enormities into which revenge seduced them are no 
where palliated; and our late philosophers (for we believe they 
are most of them guillotined) might have been referred to Mr. 
Southey’s description of the South American hordes for that proof 
of the advantage of civilization which Protagoras offered to Se- 
crates: 
—‘ne ev av 

Of these nations, the Tupinambas were the most advanced in 
civilization; and seem to have been nearly on a level wigh the 
islanders of Feejee,—the most cruel, but most ingenious of the 

t family of Pacific. ‘The Aymores were the rudest and 

} ap most brutal; but were at the same time a frank and honest 
race, easily won to confidence, and, when won, warmly attached. 
‘Tn hatred to the Portuguese, and in a love for human flesh, almost 
all the tribes agreed. first of these principles was the natural 
effect of the romeun course of treachery, oppression and in- 
gratitude which they had experienced at the hands of the settlers, 
who, disregarding alike the thunders-of the Romish church, and 
the positive laws of their sovereign, had, on the most frivolous 
‘pretences, or without any pretence at all, reduced many villages to 
servitude, and carried on predatory excursions among the rest for 
the sake of obtaining slaves. ‘Their cannibalism, however, was a 


* One of their. superstitions is in common with the northern Indians; bath races 

_ have the same respect for the night bird, called by the Enylish ‘ Whip-poor-Will:’ 

and, according to Peter Kal, for the same reason, this may have been borrowed from 
the Tapuzas, as well as the rattle worship.— R. 
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far more serious impediment to conversion than their hatred to 
Europeans. 

-* The religion, the pride, and the joy of the Brazilian savages were 
ja their cannibal ro sag Pr it ae, more difficult to abolish this 
custom, because the Europeans had hitherto made no attempt to check 
it among their allies. It has been seen how the French Interpreter 
advised the Tupinambas to eat Hans Stade as a Portugueze ; and the 
Portugueze in like manner permitted their allies to consider their ene- 
mies as beasts whom they were to destroy and devour. Nay, as these 
banquets made the feud more deadly, they conceived it to be good po- 
licy to encourage them; and for this policy, the common shudderings 
of humanity were, as usual, repressed and ridiculed, and the holiest in- 
junctions of religion set at naught. Priests, warriors, women, and chil- 
dren, regarded the practice of cannibalism with equal delight and 
equal interest. It was the triumph of the captor ; it was an expiatory 
sacrifice to the spirits of their brethren who had been slain; it was the 
public feast in which the old women displayed their domestic mys- 
teries; and it was the day of merriment forthe boys.’—page 217. 

Many curious details of the ceremonies on this accursed occasion 
are given jn the accoynt of Hans Stade’s adventures; to abridge 
them, hqwever, would be to spoil their interest, and we refer our 
readers to Mr. Southey’s work. The Indians had learnt to con- 
sider human flesh as the most exquisite of all dainties; but deli- 
cious as these repasts were accounted, they derived their highest 
flavour from revenge. 

‘ It was this feeling, and the sense of honour connected with it, that 
the Jesuits found most difficulty in overcoming. The native Brazilians 
had made revenge their predominant passion, exercising it upon ev 
trifling occasion, to feed and strengthen a propensity which is of itself 
too strong.—If a savage struck his foot against a stone, he raged over it 
and bit jt Jike a dog; if he were wounded with an arrow, he plucked it 
out and gnawed the shaft. When they took a beast of prey in a pit- 
fall, they killed it by little wounds, that it might be long in dying, and 
sufler as much as possible in death.’—p. 223. : 

Such were the people whom the Jesuits went to convert: nor 
were the Indians themselves their only opponents. The Portu- 
guese and men of colour united in an outcry against every measure 
for the improvement or liberation of the savages: the missionaries 
experienced the same ution and violence from ‘the planters, 
as the united brethren have received from the Dutch boors at the 
Cape; and were assailed by all the arguments which ignorance, 
selfishness, and infidelity have urged in our own times against the 
conversion of Hindostan. ‘ Such proceedings,’ said slave~ 
owners, ‘ were violations of the liberty of the Indians; it was ab- 
surd to dream of forbidding tigers to eat human flesh; the more 
they warred with each other, the better it was for the Portuguese ; 
and to collect them in large settlements, was to ee 
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which they should soon have to contend.’ The governor, how-' 
ever, supported them, and they themselves had every possible qua-. 
lification of zeal and benevolence to make ‘their yours suc- 

- cessful. They began with wimning the affections of the children by 
trifling presents, and in this intercourse obtamed some use of the 
language themselves, and soon qualitied these little ones for inter- 

preters. ‘They visited the sick, reconciled enemies, prevented 

drunkenness and polygamy; but cannibalism remained mcurable. 
Like hope, it travelled on with the savages through life, and in’ 
death it hardly quitted them. 

* A Jesuit one day found a Brazilian woman in extreme old age, and 
almost at the poiat of death. Having catechized her, instructed her, 
_ a8 he conceived, in the nature of Christianity, and compleatly taken 
care of her soul, he began to inquire whether there was any kind of, 
food which she could take: ‘ Grandam, said he, (that being the word of 
courtesy by which it was usual to address old women,) if I were to get. 
you a littke sugar now, or a mouthful of some of our nice things which we 
pe ar Nas sea, do you think you could eat it?’ “ Ah, my grand- 
son, d the old convert, “ my stomach goes against every thing. 
There is but one thing which I think I could touch. If If had the lit 
hand of a little tender Tapuya boy, 1 think I could. pick the little 
bones ;—but woe is me, there is nobody to go out and shoot one for. 
me!” ’—note, p. 223. 


Of course the Payes, or priests of the country, were the’ warm 
against these new magicians: baptism was thought fatal to chil 
dren, and to spoil the taste of human flesh ; and the prayers of the 
missionaries were supposed to engender knives and scissars in their 
hearers’ bowels: still, however, they made a progress. 

* When the Jesuits succeeded, they made the converts erect a 
church in the village, which, however rude, fixed them to the spot; 
and they established a school for the children, whom they catechized in 
their own language, and instructed to repeat the pater-noster over the 
sick: every recovery which happened after this had been done, both 
they and the patient accounted a miracle. ‘They taught them also to 
read and write, using, says Nobrega, the same persuasion as that where- 
with the enemy overcame man;—ye shall be as gods knowing good and 
evil,—for this knowledge appeared wonderful to them, and they eagerly 
desired to attain it ;—good proof how easily such a race might have been 
civilized. Aspilcueta was the aptest scholar among the missionaries; 
he was the first who made a catechism in the Tupi tongue, and trans- 
Jated prayers into it. When he became sufficiently master of the lan- 
guage to express himself in it with fluency and full power, he then 
adopted the manner of the Payes, and sung out the mysteries of the 
faith, running round the auditors, stamping his feet, clapping bit 
hands, and copying all the tones and gesticulations by which they weré 
wont to be affected. Nobrega had a school near the city, where he 
instructed the native children, the orphans from Portugal, and the 
Mestizos, or mixed breed, here called Mamalucos. Reading, — 
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and arithmetic were taught them; they were trained to assist at mast, 
and to sing the church service, and frequently led in procession seen 
the town. This had a great effect, ‘for the natives were passionate 
fond of music, so passionately, that Nobrega. began to hope the fable 
of Orpheus was a type of his mission, and that b he was to con- 
vert the pagans of Brazil. He usually took with him four or five of 
these little choristers on his preaching expeditions; when they ap- 
proached an inhabited place, one carried the crucifix before them, and 
they began singing the litany. The savages, like snakes, were won by 
the voice of the charmer; they received him joyfully, and. when he 
departed with the same ceremony, the children foliowed the music. 
He set the catechism, creed, and ordinary prayers to s—and the 
pleasure of learning to sing was such a temptation, that the little Tupis 
sometimes ran away from their parents, to put themselves under the 
care of the Jesuits. —p. 256, 257. 

It was by these beginnings, rational, pious, and ive, that 
they laid the toledo which and 
debased, was still productive of the blessings Christianity, how- 
ever disguised, confers ; and of that extraordmary power and popula- 
rity among the Indians, which, till the time of the final suppression 
of their order, was almost uniformly exercised m the cause of justice 
and humanity. Bat, for their farther progress, and for the present 
state of the Indians, we look forward to Mr. Southey’s second vo- 
lume, and return to the more general history of Brazil. ‘Thus 
much, however, we may be allowed to remark,—for indeed the 
observation naturally forces itself on the mind,—that every com- 
munity of has, in the be- 
ginning, been active and excellent. ‘The Franciscans, the Bene- 
dictines, the Knights of Malta, all commenced with equal industry 
and virtue; and that the Jesuits’ star retained its brightness longer, 
is to be attributed, not so much to the nature of their establish- 
ment, as to-the peculiarity of cireumstances which gave them a 
never-ending scope for exertion, and by a wider field of ambition 
and activity prevented their metal from rusting. It is only when 
establishments have outgrown the times, or the times have out- 
grown them, that their utility begins to decay, and their influence 
soon follows their utility. - Lt is, therefore, the interest of all such 
to seek out new fields of talent, to pro some fresh object con- 
tinually to their followers, and, by still fresh channels, to employ 
in their secvice those fiery spirits which would else be le for 
their destruction. If their ‘Terminus ceases to be progressive, it 
is vain to hope that he will long continue stationary. 

Ex illo fluere et retro sublapsa referri. 


In 1564, a feeble and ill-concerted effort was made by .thé 
French Hugonots, in total contempt of justice, to establish them- 
se.ves, thougu then at peace with Portugal, in Brazil; co their 
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Calvinist teachers, in attempting the same task with the Jesuits, 
shewed about as much bigotry and want of common sense, as 
our Methodists have since in Otaheite. 

But the evil days of Portugal and Brazil were now drawing on. 
In 1578 Sebastian fell, and a few years more saw the first a 
province of Spain, and the second* exposed to all the enemies of 
that wn power. 
The Hoglish buccaneers under Lancaster, laid waste Olinda. 
The French renewed, though with the same ill success as before, 
their plans of conquest and colonization; and the Dutch, now 
emancipated from the yoke of Castile, and having already subvert- 
ed the Portuguese empire in India, turned their arms with equal 
wisdom and courage to the subjugation of South America. ‘The 
Hollanders of the 17th century were indeed formidable enemy; 
and in the first burst of their naval thunders on Brazil, we recog- 


nise many actions which would not disgrace even the present lords — 


of the ocean. Some traits are also to be met with, some foolish 
contempt of their enemy, some disregard to the feelings and inte- 
rests of their friends, some slackness in the very hour of victory, 
- and indifference to every thing but the view of immediate profit, 
which remind us, alas! too forcibly, of the attempts we have wit- 
nessed in our own days on a neighbouring region of South Ame- 
rica. In two material points, however, they differed from us; 
their cause was somewhat less unjust, and their temper far less 
merciful and liberal. Their first attack was directed to the capital 
of Brazil, and thing gave way before them; their sailors were 
hardly inferior to the modern English, and their soldiers were tried 
and seasoned in the long and glorious s e, in which they had 
foiled the armies of Spain Austria. e Brazilians, on the 
other hand, were unused to war, and now had no ex tions of 
it; they were under the protection of Spain, who was little inclined 
to favour a Portuguese colony, and the mert administration of 
Olivarez took away all hope of timely European succour. But 
the energy of the Portuguese character, warmed by a mixture of 
Brazilian blood, was able of itself to preserve the country. ‘The 
— being made prisoner, the bishop and inhabitants of St. 
vador retired into the woods, and exhausted their invaders by 
that system of warfare for which militia are best qualified ; till, on 
the tardy arrival of forces from Lisbon, the Hollanders fell an easy 
sacrifice. The failure of their first expedition did not, however, 
a them; the desperate valour of Peter Heyne, their ad- 
wiral, obtained the town of Recife, and a long and bloody war 
was maintained with various success during upwards of 17 years. 
The vices of the Portuguese were ignorance, indiscipline, and 
- ® Tris singular, that Philip of Spain offered Brazil in i of 
condition of his bib claim to 
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the vicissitudes of foolish confidence and sudden panic ; those of 
the Dutch, avarice, drunkenness, and impatience of ip; both 
were brave, and the cruelty of both was equal. Both nations. em- 
ployed considerable bodies of Indians and negroes in their service, 
and there were on both sides very able partizans for the desultory 
warfare which such troops carried on. The Dutch had a mulatto 
deserter of the name of Calabar, who, after doing more mischief 
to his country than an entire army could have effected without 
him, fell Into the hands of the Portuguese, and died on the gibbet 
resigned and penitent. On the other » besides Souto and 
Enrique Diaz, two able chiefs of rs, was Camaran a high- 
minded Indian cacique, who repaid the ingratitude of his masters 
by the most distinguished services. His uncle had been kept by, 
the Portuguese eight years in irons. The Dutch, on obtaining 
possession of Rio Grande, set him at liberty. 

* Immediately he went to his clan: the marks of my chains, said 
he, are still bleeding; but it is guilt which is infamous and not punish- 
ment.’ The worse the Portugueze have used me, the more merit will 
be yours and mine in persisting faithfully to serve them, especially now 
that they are in distress.’ p. 494. 


The uncle and his nephew were perhaps the preservers of Brazil. 
Nor were noble instances of magnanimity wanting among the Por- 
one Estevam Velho had fallen in an engagement between the 

os and Mathias de Albuquerque, near the town of Nu- 
zareth. 


_ © He was the son of Maria de Sousa, one of the noblest women of 
the province. a a | in this war she had lost two other sons, and 
her daughter’s husband. When the tidings of this fresh affliction ar- 
rived, she called her two remaining sons, one of whom was fourteen 
re of age, the other a year younger, and said to them, “ your brother 

tevam has been killed by the Dutch to day; you must now, in your turn, 
do what is the duty of honourable men in a war, wherein they are re- 
quired to serve God, and their king and their country. Gird on your 
swords, and when you remember the sad day in which you girt them 
on, let it be not for sorrow, but for vengeance; and whether you re- 
venge your brethren, or fall like them, you will not degenerate from 
them, nor from your mother.” With this exhortation she sent them to 
Mathias requesting that he would rate them as soldiers. The children 
of such a stock could not degenerate, and they proved themselves 
worthy of it.” 

On the other hand, meantime, the majority of the Indians, in 
» og of the exertions of the Jesuits; were induced, from hatred of 
the Portuguese, to join with any fresh invaders, and the Jews and 
new Christians were ready to hail as their deliverers any govern- 
ment which had not an loepiction. Great advantages these, if. 
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of Calvinism had not, in Brazil, rendered in a great measure vain 
the enlightened policy of their European government. But their 
greatest tower of strength was their possessing a general like the 
count of Nassau, ove of those extraordinary characters who seem 
marked 'by ‘the seal of Providence for illustrious enterprizes, and 
for the example and improvement of the world. Just, wise, valiant, 
and us, he seems to have possessed every quality which can 
entitle a man to head an army, or to founda mighty empire; and 
had his means ‘been proportionable to ‘his genius, there can be but 
little doubt that Brazil and Peru would have been added to the 
cluster of Batavian arrows, and that his orange standard would 
have been carried m a series of victories from Darien to the Straits 
of Magellan. But his plans were ill answered by the power or 
irit of the West Indian Company; shis-reforms were crost, his 
lity suspected, and the force which be required, directed to se- 
eondary objects: Little was won or lost by either side, and Bra- 
zilians and Dutch were already so wearied by their endless warfare, 
as to have begun a sort of negociation; when the news of the re- 
volution, which placed Braganza on the throne of Portugal, entirely 
altered the relation in which they stood to each other. With this 
event, and with a retrospective view of several expeditions of 
iscovery on the Orellana, Mr. Southey concludes his volume. —_- 
‘Our readers cannot but perceive, we think, even from the short 
and imperfect sketch to which our limits have confined us, that 
the history of Brazil is a subject of no-common interest; and that 
the powers of its historian are such, as will place him in a rank 
with the most considerable names in the ent he has chosen. 
To the second volume we look forward with increased expectation, 
both from the augmented importance of Brazil as connected with the 
rest of the world, and from the valuable manuscript sources of infor- 
mation which the author announces himself to possess, and which have 
enabled him to supply a period in the history of this. rismg empire, 
as utterly unknown to European readers, as the annals of China or 
e we have but few observations to 
r. Many valuable canons of colonial policy might be laid 
down or confirmed from the facts here given; among which, one 
of the most strikmg is, the advantage of encouraging a mixed 
breed between the natives and settlers, and of imdentifying ‘these 
Mestizos with the colonists of purer blood, by an equality of rank 
and an admission to the same privileges and employments. ‘The 
Portuguese alone, of all the European nations, seem both in Brazil 
and India to have pursued this policy; and if with them the effects 
have not been more striking, it is only because the Mestizos and 
the purer race have been sunk under equal disadvantages of religion 
and: government. The extent to which this system has been carried 
by the Portuguese, and the surprize with which our English sailors 
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regarded the state assumed by the swarthy governors of their small 
insular settlements is often to be remarked im the accountsof vo 
about the beginning of the last century; and we trust that Mtr. 
Southey will not overlook in his second volume the circumstances 
that have produced a peculiarity which appears to us both amusing 
- The race of man in all his animal powers is decidedly improved 
by mixture ; and even in his noble faculties, if greater genius be not 
produced, a more ardent and restless activity is superadded, which 
makes the man of colour a most valuable ally, or a most dangerous 
enemy. The Portaguese have made him the former; and it is to 
this intermixture of native blood, and to the exertions of this hot 
and hardy race, which derive their pedigrees from the kindred of 
Caramuru, that the house of Braganza is indebted for that city 
which is now the seat of their empire, and for the treasures and 
resources of the finest region in the world. What has been the 
consequence of a different line of policy is written in blood on the 
shores of Hayti ; and is no less legible in the vices and ignorance of 
those neglected offsprmgs of Europeans—the disgrace and peril of 
our eastern and western settlements. Albuquerque encouraged his 
soldiers to marry native women, and settle in India with their fami- 
lies. Lord Valentia seriously recommends that the children of the 
ish servants of the Company should be forbidden to remain in 

their territories. ‘ Which is the wiser here, Justice or TIniquity ?’— 
the crael Portuguese, orthe humane and enlightened Briton ?—An- 
other pomt on which we anticipate much valuable information, is, 
the maturing the Jesuits’ scheme of imstruction and the 
state of the Indies. No European settlers have yet been actuated 
either by mercy or wisdom in their dealings with savages. =. 

The English in North America did not enslave the Aborigenes, 
but ‘they treated them with brutal neglect and impolicy, and they 
encouraged their wandering habits by the traffic in peltry: they 
stimulated their evil passions by employing them in war; and 
they communicated to them no other tmcture of civikzation but 
‘European diseases, and European spiritous liquors. The Spa- 
niards and Portuguese were at first indeed oppressive and inhuman ; 
but they have at least taken pains to domesticate the remmant whom 
they spured, and we apprehend their missions have since more than 
pard the debt of their originalexcesses. ~ 

Tn comparing, 2s every one who reads his work will naturally 
more or less compare, Mr. Southey with Robertson, the most ob- 
vious, though certamly not the most important difference, is the 
occasional quairitness, and affectation of the style of antiquity, 


which we shortly noticed in the beginning of the present strictures, 


and which are very opposite indeed to the unfailing polish, the 
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sweetness of diction almost to satiety, and the other ‘ dulcia vitia’ 
of his elegant predecessor. A little homeliness, a few archaisms, 
and a style for the most part founded on that of our beautiful 
version of the Scriptures, possess indeed, when introduced with 
judgment and moderation, a dignity of eloquence, which the pe- 
riods of later days are altogether unable to equal; and many pas- 
sages may be found in the present volume, which would not dis- 
grace in harmony even the best of the authors that have been 
chosen as models. But if this familiarity yy elder class 
‘sics assume the appearance of art or pedantry; if their negligence 
be evidently studied, and their obsolete or unusual language be 
satiously and unnecessarily brought forward, we ure apt to 
turn with some displeasure from pages which almost require a 
glossary, and from ornaments which remind us of the artificial 
wrinkles worn by the triple-crowned lady in the Tatler. In poetry 
such archaisms or uncommon words are, for obvious reasons, often 
beautiful; but why in plain » and in ordinary narrative, is 
‘coronal’ to drive out coronet from its established place? Will ‘ plu- 
mery’ weigh heavier than feathers? or will not our homely English 
drum raise a spirit as soon as ‘ tambour ?’—Then we have ‘ napery’ 
for napkins and table-cloths, ‘ poitrals,’ which it may be 
is fully as well exprest by breastp/ates, and ‘ broads,’ a plural sub- 
stantive, which, whether it requires a censor to reform it, or au 
augur to interpret, may admit perhaps of a question. It is true, 
that amidst six hundred pages of eloquent and powerful writing, a 
few such flaws as these are hardly worth the noticing, except that 
they admit of so easy an amendment in a future edition. 
is another defect, which we believe must be attributed also 
to system, and derived from the same familiarity with ancient 
chroriicles, but which is a real impediment, not only to the popu- 
larity, but to the general usefulness of an historical composition.— 
‘The want of broad and general views of his subject, and of those 
bird’s-eye recapitulations, which serve as a resting place to the 
attention, and bring at once before the reader’s observation the 
relative harmony of the objects he has gone through in detail. 
The generality of modern historians have fullen into a contrary 
extreme, and have given us rather essays on historical subjects, than 
real and authentic history.—Mr. Southey, on the aio hand, 
gives us his facts as he finds them, and takes little pains to unite 
them in a comected or lucid arrangement. Nothing can exceed 
the accuracy of his detail, or the life and spirit of his aks we per 
tions ; but these glowing scenes pass over the mind as insulated and 
disjoined as the shadows of a magic lantern, or as visionary kings in 
Macbeth, without a Banquo to connect and identify them. In more 
respects than one, his work reminds us of the defects and beauties 
of the great masters in the infaney of painting, in whose perform- 
ances 
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‘ances every hair was a portrait, and feature seemed starting 
‘imo life; lat thi of gaseral elect end honping, the eye 
roamed unsatisfied over the picture, and sought relief on slighter 
but better arranged designs.—Robertson wrote only for effect, and 
gave us sums without their items: the result was inaccurate indeed, 
but will always continue popular. Mr. Southey gives the items 
carefully, and leaves the reader to cast them up himself. Surely he 
may indulge a little more in those general speculations, which his 
ardent mind must have often suggested, without relinquishing the 
advantages which are possessed by superior accuracy, and the inte- 
rest he never fails to excite in particular facts, and the conduct of 
particular individuals. It is partly, however, owing to this habit of 
viewing actions in detail, partly, we should almost imagine, to 
a keenness of the moral sense superior to that possessed by his pre- 
decessor, that Mr. Southey’s individual characters un mterest 
and value far superior to those of Robertson. y are not mere 
links in the chain of events; they are something more than per- 
formers in a great political ballet; they are men, accountable men, 
whose virtues to whose vices we are 
taught to abhor, principal end of history, example, is a 
plied on the widest scale, and tothe best of be 
moral writer, Mr. Southey will leave behind him a name which few 
of his contemporaries will have equalled. In these respects, indeed, 
it is perhaps necessary to observe, that a gradual but important 
change rs to have taken place in some of our author's opi- 
nions. eno longer find in the productions of his pen that que- 
rulous discontent under the existing state of society, and that 
ne eee after fair dreams of unattainable liberty— 
dreams i , but * such as our Milton worshipped,’—which by the 
prejadic ice they excited against his earlier productions, re , we 
lieve, the popularity he must otherwise have obtained, till long 
after maturer age and melancholy experience had subdued a 
sobered down the livelier tints of his youthful enthusiasm. At pre- 
sent, if we wish to educate in the minds of youth a lofty sense of 
national dignity, a temperate zeal in the cause of freedom, and a 
manly hatred for every species of oppression or cruelty, if we desire 
to raise in them that admiration of individual merit, which speaks 
to the feelings, and stimulates the emulation of the soldier or the. 
Citizen, as well as the statesman or general, and makes the stady of 
history a school, not only of national politics, but of private virtues 
if, in short, we wish to breed ‘up such men in England, as eae 


tow most needs to e her, few better manuals can be 
than the works of rt Southey. 
There are some errors of the pen or of the press, we know not 
which ; but, in the prospect of another edition, Mr. Southey will 
VOL. IV, NO. VIII. excuse 
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-excuse our mentioning them. In page 2, Vicente de Pinzon is 
said to, have sailed with four.caravels; page 7, we are told that ‘ out 
-of his three, ships he lost two.’—A Frenchman would uot (p. 136) 
say, ‘d’étre terrible,’ but ‘a fin d’étre terrible’ a 
_. The Dutch are said (p. 577) to have instructed their Indian allies 
in Lutheranism—a very sivgular conduct in men who were them- 
selves Calvinists. Does this error proceed from excessive fami- 


liarity with Portuguese authors, who designate all Protestants as Lu- 
therans ? 


Arr. XII. The Architectural Antiquities of . Great. Britain. 
_ By J. Britton, F.S.A. London. man, Hurst, Rees, and 
_ Orme. 1805 to 1810. ; 


JRIEW objects are more interesting in the of civilization, 
F than ico rising from his cave, or his hovel of clay and twigs, 
from habitations of less skilful construction than the chambers of 
the beaver or the nest of the wren, and applying his strength and 
sagacity to architectural improyement. He proceeds in his labori- 
ous career till he has piled up prodigious masses of materials, which 
seem to promise a duration as lasting as the soil on which they rest. 
Not content, however, with bulk and height of structure, which ap- 
pear to have formed his earliest idea of architectural excellenge, he 
next directs his attention to the harmonious and graceful arrange- 


ment of component parts ; to the ascertainment of the most pleas- | 


ing proportions; and he finally enriches -his fabric with the varied 
einbellishment of a toilsome and finished sculpture, 


_ In such a progress, the invention of the arch must have formed 
an era of considerable importance: this skilful and secure device 


has been ascribed, with some probability, to the talents of Archi- 


medes ; although it is generally admitted to have been but partially. 
adopted before.the time of Hadrian; a degree of strength and ele- 
gance was thus added to the architectural beauties already attained, 
and the art itself at length appeared to have reached the summit of 
A distaste to the servility of copying, or a despair of equalling; 

by imitation, the pure and admirable architecture of Greece 
Rome, may, probably, have given rise (about the period of the 
downfal of the Western Empire) to the absurd practice of inter-, 
mixing with it a greater variety and irregularity, of shape, and of, 
loading it with an extravagant richness and wildness of decoration. 
From the license thus assuined, the Gothic species of building may 
have ultimately arisen ; whether we ascribe its immediate inventiow 
to 
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to the fertile imagination of an Oriental people, -and to their fond- 

ness for some peculiar forms and ornaments previously familiar to 

them ; or agree, with Warburton, in deducing its erigin from the 

contemplation of the arched grove and the intersecting branches of 
contiguous trees ; or whether, again, we incline to adopt a later the- 

ory of its derivation, from the varied combinations of wicker-work 

which was formerly used, by many nations, in the construction of 
their humbler dwellings, and even of places consecrated to religion ; 
from whatever germ we may be disposed to trace its growth, it can- 

not but be deemed a corruption of the architecture already de- 

scribed ; but, although a corruption, we may surely say ‘ abundat 

dulcibus vitiis;’ and whilst, im the chaster style of Greece and 

Rome, we can easily imagine a correspondence to the simple ma- 

jesty of Homer, to the correct embellishment of Virgil, the Gothic. 
may not unaptly be compared to the splendid and fanciful variety of 

Tasso and Ariosto, to whom, however, the purest and most classical 

ear refrains not from listening with delight. 

The most ancient architectural remains in this kingdom, which - 
chiefly consist of Druidical structures and towers. for defence, are 
pyres, in several instances at least, to be. imitations of orien- 

buildings; an hypothesis which receives some corroboration from | 
the opinion maintamed by Camden, and other distinguished auti- 
quaries, of an early migration into Britain from the East. With: 
Roman arms, Roman arts were introduced; and the architecture of 
that people appears to have been- partially adopted in England, 
when the country was forsaken by her civilized conquerors, and 
gradually occupied, after many severe corflicts, by the Saxons, An- 
gles, and Jutes. All progress was then effectually checked; the - 
new invaders continued, in the districts which they subdued, the 
barbarous mode of building to which they had been previously ac- 
customed, and, for.more than a hundred years after their imroads 
into England, their civil and religious edifices were inartificially 
compacted of timber and covered with rushes. In the middle of 
the seventh century, however, the Lombard style of architecture 
was imported from Italy; stone was now employed in the military | 
and larger ecclesiastical buildings, and many of the latter are said to’ 
have been even profusely adorned with rich and elegant, though, oc- 
casionally, with fanciful and grotesque carvings. e confess our- 
selves but little disposed to credit all that has been advanced re- 
a the splendour and decorations of the Anglo-Saxon style ; . 

undoubted specimens of it which remain are extremely rare, 
rarer we think than is usually suspected; and although a late 
writer, of acknowledged antiquarian skill, has attempted to ascer- 
tain the criteria by which its different eras were distinguished,* yet’ 


* King’s Munimenta Antiqua, Vol. iv. 
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we fear that he has not unfrequently indulged himself in too great’ 
a latitude of hypothesis, and, in more Salient than one, deduced 
his conclusions from buildings, or remains, which are by no means. 
proved to be Saxon. As a striking oversight in this respect, we 
may adduce the church of St. Albans, of which the author im 
estion has greatly availed himself, and the whole of which (as 
Matthew Paris expressly informs us) was built by Paulus, and de- 
dicated by his successor m the year 1115.% Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the impediments to a full and of the 
subject.on which we have touched, there is sufficient reason to be- 
lieve that no other difference existed between the later Anglo-Saxon 
architecture and the Norman which immediately succeeded it, than 
the greater massiness of the latter, and a few peculiarities of orna- 
ment. 

Both these styles, which are equally marked by the use of the 
semicircular arch, are universally deemed, by antiquaries, to be 
merely a corrupt species -of the Roman. But, in the thirteenth. 
century, another mode of building to prevail in England ; 
the semicircular arch now yielded to the pointed one ; the pillars: 
were of more slender and graceful proportions, and frequently 
clustered; the sculpture was more correct and elegant ; and imita-: 
tions of leaves and flowers were peculiarly prevalent; other orna- 
ments and enrichments were gradually added; gromed and fretted 
roofs, diversified and fantastic munnions, and all the florid and gor- 
geous decorations which appear in our Gothic edifices from the- 
middle of the fifteenth century to the revival of the Roman archi- 
tecture. For this revival the nation is primarily indebted to the 
taste and influence of Hans Holbein. During the period in which 
he lived, however, but little exultation could be felt in the effect of 
his interference ; we know not of any English buildings, in the re- 
stored style of Roman architecture, which are worthy of the sligh 
applause before the time of Inigo Jones; and in that of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, the architecture of which we are speaking, arrived 
atthe highest pitch of perfection which it has hitherto attained in’ 
this country. t, however deserving of admiration their principal 
works may be, it cannot but be admitted that our pretensions to ar-. 
chitectural eminence must rest upon our Gothic, rather than upon 
our Roman structures ; .and it must tly be regretted that 
the taste and genius which were displaying themselves in the former, 
during the reign of Henry the Seventh, should have been injudici- 
ously diverted, under his successor, into a different chanel. Our. 
latest style of Gothic architecture: may possibly be deemed incapa- 
© Vit. xxiii. S. Alban, Albbbat. p. 50, 55. Op. fol. (Wats? Edit.) Waltham Abbey 
Church too, which is asserted by ‘Mr. King to be an unquestionable specimen of tlie ar- 


ehitecture of Edward the Confessor, was re-dedicated (of course after an entire or ma-_ 
terial re-construction) iu the year 1248. ble 
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ble of improvement; but an opinion of this kind might have been 
adopted at-an earlier stage of our with equal pretensions 
to validity, bind never been: related by ex 
rance. Itis not, perhaps, easy to point out the sources from which 
additional decorations and beauties might be derived; yet some- 
thing may be advanced on this pomt; selections from the Ara- 
ue,* from the Oriental,and from the gyptian style might pro- 
bably have been introduced with effect: a hint for the improve- 
ment of the entrances of our ehurches might have been borrowed 
from our continental neighbours ; + a rich and elegant variety in the 
ss of our towers might have been adopted from. the pyra- 
steeple of the ca at Antwerp; the form of our later 
ie even have been advantageously changed for that of the 
era pert enry the Fourth, while the more frequent adoption of the 
ico, to which the: cathedral of Peterborough’is so exclusively 
indebted for its celebrity, might have afforded a stately and magnifi- 
cent variation in the fronts of our ecclesiastical structures. Sach 
indeed is the perfect freedom of invention indulged to the Gothic 
style, that no ae t'can be reasonably affixed to the beautiful varie- 
ties into which it might have wandered, had not its progress been 
so effectually checked by the absurd determination to imitate a class 
of buildings which we have no prospect of equalling 
The high veneration, lately revived in England, | for the pointed 
style, has excited in some of our antiquaries an eager desire to vin- 
dicate to us the mvention of that species of. architectare, and to 
substitute the appellation of « English,’ for that of ‘ Gothic,’ by 
which it was reproachfully distinguished, in this country, in the 
sixteenth century: the attempt, however, has not been successful ; 
and in a work, {which has lately supplied a most important desi- 
deratum in our archrtectural cs oes De irresistible proof is ex- 
hibited of the much more rapid progress of the Gothic style in 
France than in England ; while, for the introduction of it, we ap- 
pear to be indebted to the Normans, as marks of the Gothie mode 
of building occur at Caen and Bayeux, which may reasonably be 
deemed of somewhat higher antiquity than any with which we are 
acquainted in this island. 
ut however satisfactorily it may be’ inferred that the Gothic ar- 
chitecture of England was deciwed and improved from that of the 
Continent, _ the origin of the style itself is by no means decisively 
ascertained. A powerfat attempt has recently been niade’ (in the 


© © An instance of this mixtare occurs in the much admired church of Batalba, in 


"'t As from the and noble doors of the Cathedral at Rheims. The compa- 
rative meanness of the doors of our most celebrated cathedrals is peculiarly mortifying, 
- $ Whittington’s Historical Survey of the Ecclesiastieal Antiquities of France. 
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valuable work of Mr. Whittington) to revive and confirm the sup- 
position of its invention in the East; a supposition which was. 
started hy Wren, accepted by Lowth, and maintamed by Warton ; 
and which seems to receive a farther support from the fact, re- 
eorded by Matthew Paris,* of the employment of captive Saracens 
as labourers under European architects. Difficulties, however, still 
remain ; the objection, so often urged, of the uncertain date of the 
more ancient oriental edifices, does not appear to be removed ; and 
we farther perceive in the structures-of the East, and in the indubi- 
table remains of the Saracenic style in Spain and Portugal, certain 
peculiarities in the arches + and decorations, something of a very. 
fanciful and luxuriant kind, which is rarely, if ever to be detected. 
in the Gothic architecture of Europe, and which, if that architec-: 
ture were originally oriental, could scarcely fail to abound. Nu- 
merous examples of the forms and ornaments to which we allude 
are supplied by the publications of Swinburne, t of Daniel, and of 
Salt ; and the testimony which is afforded by the first of them to 
the truth of the foregoing remarks is much too decisive to be omit- 
ted. ‘ In the buildings,’ says Mr. Swinburne, ‘ which I have had 
an opportunity of examining in Spain and Sicily, which are un- 
doubtedly Saracenic, I have never been able to discover any thing 
from which the Gothic ornaments might be supposed to be 


it re. also be observed that pointed arches are well known to 
have existed in Europe at a period far earlier than that of the first 
Crusade ; to speak only of our own country—the pointed arch ap- 

rs even in our Roman remains ; || it occurs too mOrford Castle, 
(Suffolk,) and in Chilham Castle, (Kent,) buildings which were cer- 
tainly erected long before the era of the Holy War, and into which 
there is no good reason for supposing that the pointed arches were 
inserted ata later time; other mstances might easily be adduced : 
but it may be urged, and the observation is certainly just, that the 
shape of the arch forms but one feature among the many which cha- 


* Ann. 1184, p. 142, (Wats’ edition.) 

t Such, for instance, as the horse-shoe arch; and the regularly and completely 
indented sides of many of the pointed arches at Benares, and of some at Lucknow. 

" ~ We would particularly refer to his views of the celebrated palace of Alhambra, in 
his ‘ Travels in Spain.’ ‘ 

§ The following opinion, though somewhat too strongly expressed, is surely not 
destitute of weight.—* But decides this is, the proof ht 
by Bentham and Grose, that throughout all Syria, Arabia, &c. there is nota Gothic 
building to be discovered, except such as was raised by the Latin Christians subse- 
quent to the perfection of that style in Europe.’ . 

* + Milner’s Antiquities of Winchester, Vol. IT. p. 149. 

|| Horsley’s Britan. Roman. P. 192. N. 5. Fig. xiv. P. 192. No. 67. Fig. iv. 

P. 192. No. 75. Fig. i. 
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racterize the Gothic style; still, however, it forms a promment 
feature ; and although in the instances which we have been addu- 
cing, it is certainly unaccompanied by any genuine Gothic appen- 
dages, yet some ap es of that kind appear to have been con- 
nected with it, in other parts of Europe, at the beginning, or in the 
progress of the eleventh century. diss 

It still remains, then, by no means an improbable. conjecture, 
that the Gothic is merely a farther, but happier corruption of the 
Roman architecture, which had been previously degenerating from 
the age of Hadrian and the Antonines: the changes in this decli- 


- ning architecture were of course gradual ; and to seek for a precise 


period and spot in which it first assumed the forms and ornaments 
denominated Gothic, a to be in vain; being freed from the 
restraint of scientific rules, it must readily have admitted the intro- 
duction of any shapes or decorations, which the peculiarities of na- 
tional taste, or even the caprice of individuals, might be disposed 
to-engraft upon it; while on the other hand, an easy and frequent 
intercourse between different countries, would ultimately excite 
the desire, and afford them the means of a mutual imitation. , 
A compact, chronological view of the ancient styles of. building 
in Britain, including an enumeration of the criterion by which the 
different eras of our Gothic architecture might be accurately deter- 
‘mined, has long been a desideratum in this country. A manual of 
the kind alluded to was planned by Gray and Mason; it has lately 
been again recommended to attention, and an outline given of the 
grand divisions which might be conveniently adopted in it.* "From 
some expressions which appeared in an early Number of Mr. Brit- 
ton’s Architectural Antiquities, we had been led to expect.a cor- 
rect arrangement of his subjects in the order of their dates, a plan 
‘of proceeding which would certainly have much promoted the final 
aceomplishment of the work :—our expectations, however, were 
grievously disappointed ; and although we wish not to withhold our 
unqualified approbation of the execution of the designs and.engra- — 
vings which are contained in Mr. Britton’s production, yet we can- 
not but deem the adjustment of them, (with Se exception of his spe- 
cimens of domestic architecture,) to be extremely. injudicious and 
confused. ‘The edifice with which his series begins is the priory 
church of St. Botolph, a building undoubtedly of great antiquity, 
but whose era is not satisfactorily determined ; from these veneral 
Temains he passes to the priory church at Dunstable, and to the 


‘church of St. Nicholas at Abingdon; he thence proceeds, by’ a 


very extraordinary leap, to a, delineation and account of King’s Col- 
Jege Chapel, then measures back his steps to round churches ; aud 


* Sayer’s Disquisitions. p. 167. (24 edit.) 
Hu4 after. 
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after amusing us with a long, though certainly not ill-executed di- 
gression upon crosses, he returns to the investigation of our most 
ancient ecclesiastical structures. Of these, however, he soon = 
_ Comes again impatient ; for after a perusal of about ten 

Ietter-press, astonished by the a of ‘ an Pasay to- 
wards an History and Description of King Henry the Seventh’s 
at Westminster.’ In such windings and doublings as these 
it is impossible for a reader to collect the slightest notion of the pro- 
gressive changes of our architecture, aud he must rest contented 
with the gratification which he may be able to extract from the rich 
and elegant engravings which abundantly adorn the work. As Mr. 
Britton is receiving a pretty high, and far from an unmerited, en- 
couragement, it is ncumbent upon him to do away the fault into 
* which he has so notoriously fallen. ‘The introduction of a chrono- 
logical table of the buildings already noticed by him would prove 
exceedingly convenient: by such a table of reference, by publishing 

together his views and illustrations of them, and by a very care 
arrangement of his succeeding engravings in the exact order of the 
eras of their prototypes, his work would undoubtedly acquire a much 

higher value than that to which it has at present any pretensions. 


Art. XIII. Hints to the Public and the Legislature, on the 
Nature and Effect of Evangelical Preaching. By a Barrister. 
Part the First. pp. 139. Fourth Edition. 1808.—Part the Se- 
cond. pp. 198. ird Edition. 1808.—Part the Third. pp. 
140. 1809.—Part the Fourth. pp. 159. London. Johnson. 1810. 


T is now about fourscore years since a handful of y men at 
Oxford obtamed the appellation of Methodists, the least op- 

_ probrious name that ever was affixed by scom, and likely to be- 
come one of the most memorable. A single room im Lincola 
‘College was then sufficient to contain the whole community: they 
have now their Tabernacles and their Ebenezers in every town of 

’ England and Wales: their annual increase is counted by thousands ; 
and they form a distinct people in the empire, having their pecu- 
‘Thar laws and manners, a hierarchy, a costume, and even a physi- 
‘ognomy of their own. ‘Their origin and progress will make an 
important part of the history of the last century. As soon as they 
began to attract notice they were regarded first with contempt, 
es outcry was excited against them, and 


ir two great rs, Wesley and Whitefield, both narrowly 
escaped with their lives from the effects of popular violence. 
_ "This season of persecution, as they call it; thanks to. the laws of 
the country, and the feeling of the country, was of short con- 
tinuance; and from that time almost to the present they have gone 
on 
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on with no other opposition, than a few moffensive squibs of 
‘atire, and a little pglemicel skinnishing, of which neither the ir- 
ritation, nor hardly the knowledge, extended beyond the immediate 
disputants. Of late, however, the public attention has been 
roused by their numbers, their zeal, and their activity, and the 
alarm has been-sounded against them from all quarters, 
the anonymous, opponents who have distinguished themselves by 
the. manner in which they have attacked, this. powerful sect, the 
most conspicuous is the barrister whose ‘ Hints’ have given occa- 
sion to the present strictures. wings , 

.. So far as the immediate sale of a book may be considered as 
the measure of its success, the barrister has been a successful 
writer. Four editions have been printed of his first pamphlet, 
and the whole extends to four parts,—it might as well. reach to 
forty, s0.utterly does.it set all order at defiance. Want of arrange- 
ment, however, is the least of this writer's faults, ‘The opinions 
which we hold, concerning the evangelical sects haye been already 
avowed, and will, in the course of this article, be sufficiently 
explained: but our agreemeut with the barrister, in some points, 
has not prevented us from perusing his book with astonishment 
and indignation at its ignorance, its calummious misrepresentations, 
and its impudent call upon the legislature. ‘ We 

The first object of this rank libeller is to show that the pub- 
lic dep vty, (of which he produces a frightful numerical ac- 
count from Mr. Colquhonn’s Treatise,) is, in great measure, owing 
to the doctrines of the evangelical preachers.. . 

* They tell the le,’ he says, ‘ that the raultiply:their of- 
drunkard, the prostitute, the sharper, the robber, may a | proceed in 
their career of infamy; that their lives cannot be too tmpure, or their - 
offences too vated: for that when once the weapon of sin shall 
fall from their hands, (and this it must, when thus worn, out in the ser- 
vice of sin, they are too weak to hold it,) they will not be, precluded 
by this their long catalogue of crimes from the offered reward of the 
gospel, for that the gospel does not suspend its favour on the perform- 
ance of any moral duties whatever.’—Part I. p,.28., ‘ The-werd of 
proclamation, delivered weekly from the pulpits, and, dispersed daily in 
cheap tracts to all degrees of society, is,—1o the Sepycer—you have 
betrayed many that once were innocent, and have brought town many 
a father’s grey hairs with sorrow to the grave: but add one more vic- 
tim, for your life cannot be too impure, and then—take tan 
deemer. To the Rosser—You have corrupted many an mind 
by your example, and ruined many an honest man y your villainy : 
but YOUR CRIMES CANNOT BE TOO MANY OR T00 AGGRAVATED: 


ya t No. page 195. 
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commit one more fraud on the public, and then—lay hold on the cross, 
‘To the MuRDERER—YouR SINS CANNOT BE TOO GREAT—dip your 
hands once more in the blood of your fellow creatures, and then— 
WASH THEM WHITE IN THE BLOOD OF THE LAMB., Such is the 
plain, distinct, intelligible language of evangelical teaching—such are 
the principles propagated by means of the press throughout the whole 
extent of the kingdom—such are the lessons which are taught to the 
— of every class, and’ sent into the world at'a price that may 
ing the purchase within the reach of that description of persons to 
whose reception it is fitted—such is the new gospel faith instilled into 
the ears of the ignorant in the numerous.and annually increasing meet- 
ing houses of its professors—such is the evangelical doctrine which is 
daily multiplying its converts and its congregations.’ Part I. p. 33, 


‘ © The whole gang of coiners, pickpockets, receivers of stolen goods, 


housebreakers, and all the attendant train of ‘criminals, who set the » 


_ laws of their country at defiance, may go onto sin in security within the 


scope of.a covenant which procured them pardon and peace from all - 


eternity, and the blessingsof which no:folly, or AFTER ACT WHATEVER, 
can possibly frustrate or destroy.’ Part-I. p.43.—‘ It isin vain that the 
laws of the country strive to check the prevailing spirit of immorality, 
It is in vain that thinking men, contemplating its dreadful effects, and 
its rapid increase, form themselves into a society for its suppression. 
It is in vain that the breakers of that moral law which says thou shalt 
not steal, are launched into eternity, to deter others by their fate. In 
vain will all these operate to restore the criminal and profligate to the 
_ path of moral duty. The evangelical priesthood pursue the extirpation 
of morality with a zeal and vehemence that must finally defeat all these 
efforts.’ Part I. p. 63, * 


If it be proverbially tedious to hear a twice told tale, how much 


more wearisome is it to confute calumnies which have been a | 


thousand times confuted! Under the general name of Evangelicals, 
or Methodists, two great bodies are comprised, the one professing 
Arminian, the other Calvinistic, doctrines: whatever may be the 
minor sects, they all class themselves under one or other of these 
divisions. Wesley and Whitefield separated as Luther and Calvin 
did before them, and-the schism has been perpetuated in both 
_cases. It is therefore either gross misrepresentation, or gross ig- 
norance in, the Barrister, to impute to both parties the doctrine of 
predestination, which is the pomt of difference between them. It 
is equally absurd and false to accuse either party of Antinomian- 
4sm,, which has been explicitly disavowed and reprobated by both, 
whenever any half-frantic fanatic has set it afloat. This, however, 
is not the only flaw: in. the Barrister’s bill of indictment. One 


#adical mis-statement pervades the whole of his invective—a wilful 


and malicious mis-statement of the point in dispute. He on 
y 
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ly represents the Methodists as teaching the compatibility of a 
vicious life with a saving faith; whereas, what they assert is that 
good works are the consequence, and not the price of salvation. 
* Repentance, whereby men forsake sin; justification, or the par- 
don of sin by faith in the atonement of Christ; and sanctification, 
or salvation from sin, by the grace and spirit of Christ.’ These 
are the tenets which they hold and avow; this is their authenti- 
cated confession of faith, and nothing more than an appeal to this 
is needed to put such a calumniator to shame. 

. From belying the tenets, this Barrister proceeds to libel the in- 
dividuals of the sect. 

The-very name of Methodist,’ he says, carries with it-an impres- 
sion of meanness and hypocrisy. Scarce an individual that has had any 
dealings with those belonging to the sect, but has had .good cause to 
remember it, from some circumstances of low deception, or of shuffling 
fraud. Its very members trust each other with caution and reluc- 
tance.’ Part IV. p. 13. , 

Now, if this charge were as true as it is certainly and infamous- 
ly false, it is impossible the Barrister. should know it to be true. 
But we may spare ourselves the task of exposing his falsehood: 
the value of his testimony against the methodists may be estimated 
by the accuracy with which he represents the opinions of the fathers 
oie English church, of the existing clergy, and of Christ him- 
self, 

‘ The Reformers,’ he says, (Part IIT. page 106,) by whom our 
articles. were framed, were educated in the church of Rome, and 
opposed themselves rather to the perversion of its power, than 
the errors of its doctrines!’ Can this man have read we will not 
say the writings of the English reformers, but even their lives in 
the commonest biography? Of Christ himself he says, that ‘ he 
appealed to the understanding in all he said and in all he taught; 
and that ‘he never required faith in his disciples without first 
furnishing sufficient evidence to justify it.” (Part IV. page 56.) 
Can this man ever have read the New Testament, that makes 
this assertion in direct contradiction of so many plain texts, and of 
the whole spirit of the whole Gospels? Oh! but he tells us, our 
clergy are convinced of this; they have been brought at last to 
esteem those as most orthodox who are most virtuous, and to ac- 
knowledge that there is no true faith but in practical goodness. 

* Such, he says, is the conviction of the most enlightened of our clergy; 
the conviction, I trust, of the far greater part. They do not, therefore, 
feel it necessary to revive the exploded controversies which agitated, 
without purifying, the. passions of the divines,of past days.. hold 
it more important to reform the vicious, and, after the example of their 


Divine Teacher, to exhort men to do justice, to love mercy, and » 
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walk humbly with their God. They deem it better fo inculcate the | being | 
MORAL DUTIES of Christianity in the pure simplicity and clearness with | the m« 
which they are revealed, than to go aside in search of poctrinan | beyom 
MYSTERIES, For as mysteries cannot be made manifest, they, of | of opi 
course, Cannot be understood—and that which cannot be understood 
cannot be believed, and can, consequently, make no part of any system 
of FAITH; since no one, till he understands a doctrine, can tell whether article 
it be true or false ; till then, therefore, he can have no faith in it, for becat 
no one can rationally affirm that he believes that to be true which he | - suffic’ 
does not know to be so; and he cannot know it to be true if he does 
not understand it.—In the religion of a true Christian, therefore, there has ¢ 
can be nothing unintelligible ; and if the Preachers of that religion do mag 
not make any MYSTERIES, they will ‘never find any.’ Part Ill. pp. 108 trem 
to.110,. 
‘What! the bishops? the dignified clergy? have they then ex- | ‘"°Y 
ploded all doctrinal mysteries? have they ceased to hold the doc- be 
ttines of the’Trinity, the corruption of the human will, and redemp- we 
tion by the cross of Christ? our clergy solemnly pray to their poe 
imaker, weekly before God and man, in the words of a liturgy “ 
which they know cannot be believed? Tither this is true, or the Ai 
Barrister is a libeller, a rank and convicted libeller. And he . 
stands self-convicted by the following passage, the last which we bs 
shall extract from this farrago of folly and falsehood. 


'  IMustrious as Great Britain has rendered herself in every quarter of do 
the globe, by her unexampled exertions, intellectual and commercial, | 

and by her ambitious spirit of improvement, in all those sciences which poe 
tend to elevate and dignify the intercourse of active life; vet, amidst Bu 
all this progress of knowledge, amidst all this spirit of research, we find the 
nothing,~—comparatively nothing,—of advancement in that science, of dor 
all others the most important in its influence, the highest in its nature, or 


and the most interesting in its consequences. RELIGION,—except 


ri 

from the emancipating energy of a few superior minds which have or 
dared. to snap asunder the cords which bound them to the rock of cir 
error,—except what it owes to the masculine courage of some minds of th 
this cast,—Religion has been suffered to remain, in its principles and in th 
its doctrines, just what it was when the craft of Catholic superstition : 
first corrupted its simplicity. The creed of mystery, received with our b- 
swathing-clothes, has been carried with an uninquiring assent to the ad 
grave. Thiscreed, lisped by nurses in the ear of infancy, and moulded 

with all the feelings and prejudices of after life, has at revailed uk 
over that il to which it stands opposed, and Calvinism has more kc 
followers pms Christianity.’ Part IV. pp..14 to 16. e 
- Im these last extracts the Barrister drops his cloak, an@ the t 
cloven foot is visible. He then, it seems, is one of those mascu- : 
fine minds who, to use a truer metaphor than his own, cutting the h 
knots which they cannot untie, believe just what they like of Chris- 1 


Manity, and nothing more. Let ue not be mistaken. It is - 
this 
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this writer’s Socinianism that rotises our indignation, but it is that 
being a Socinian he dares call upon government to interfere with 
the methodists; that while he himself enjoys a‘ liberty of opinion’ 

the law, he would yet persuade'the law to take cognizance 
of opinion; that bemg himself a statute heretic, he has the audacity 
as well as the folly to offer his ‘ Hints to the Legislature,’ and advise 
proceedings against men who profess to build their belief upon the 
articles of the Established Church, and who only meet apart from it, 
because according to their feelings, they do not hear its doctrines: 


* sufficiently enforced within its walls. But he will deny that he 


has called upon the legislature to interfere with opinions. ‘ No 
magistrate upon earth,’ he says, ‘ has a right to enter the sacred re- 
tirement of conscience, and say what religious doctrines a-man 
shall either admit into or strike out of his creed.’ ‘ He trusts he: 
knows the value of freedom,’ and he trusts also that he has disco- 
vered an ingenious expedient for reconciling toleration and non- 
toleration. If a man holds a certain system of doctrines, the 
state is bound to tolerate him; but if he sets about teaching those 
doctrines, the state is not bound to tolerate him then. He has no 
right to inculcate his own persuasiori on the multitude,, and advise 
them to reject the system in which they have been bred up, in fa~ 
vour of his own. So the Barrister’s adviee is, that goverument 
should no longer grant licences to the preachers. Precious rea- 
soner! It would be oppression in the state to do, what it cannot’ 
do if it would, prevent a man’s thoughts: but if he speaks them 
aloud, then it is no oppression to throw him into a dungeon! 
But the Barrister would only withhold a license!—And what if’ 
the methodist should preach or publish without one, as most un- 
doubtedly he would? Would the legislature imprison him then’ 
or not? If it did, would not this be intolerance with a vengeance, ' 
right Catholic intolerance ?—If it did not, what use is there either 
in the granting or-withholding the license? ‘This too from a So-- 
cinian, who by this very pamphlet has made himself obnoxious 'to* 
the penal laws, and against men whose opinions are authorised by 
the most solemn acts of parliament, and recorded in a book of 
which there must be one by law im every parish, aud of which there 
is one in almost every house and hovel throughout England ! 

Let it not be supposed that when we say this writer is obnoxious 
to the penal laws we also are giving hints to the legislature; our 
Jove of religious freedom is more consistent than his. - Nor, what-- 
ever be our judgment of the Socinian tenets, would we be thought’ 
to speak contemptuously or with asperity of those who hold them. 
Socinianism must ever from its nature. be the most harmless of all 
heresies, the least contagious of all the varieties of human opinion. 
It has been called, and how aptly the history of its, Hackney — 
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demy and all its other institutions may prove, the half-way house 


to infidelity: but it should be remembered that many who set out: 


on the pilgrim’s-progress of inquiry, take up their place of rest there, 
who, if there were no dale upon the road, would imfallibly 
proceed to Doubting Castle. It is a system which saves men from, 
utter unbelief more frequently than it tempts them to it; and it ne-. 
ver can become a popular doctrine. It appeals to the vanity of 
the half-learned, and the pride of the half-reasoning ; but it neither 
interests the imagination, nor awakens the feelings, nor excites the, 
passions, nor satisfies the wants of the human heart. Hence it. 
must-ever be confined to a few scanty congregations composed 
wholly of the reading class, and is equally incapable of producing. 
either extensive good or extensive evil. With methodism the case 
is different: methodism spreads out wider branches, and strikes. 
deeper roots: it has a living principle of increase, and its influence 
is indeed mighty both for evil and good. 

Blind to the good. which the Methodists are doing, and misun- 
derstanding as well as. exaggerating the evil, the Barrister’s writ- 
ings may confirm those persons in their opinions, who already hate. 
or despise this formidable body: but it is impossible that they can 
convince one Methodist of the errors of his system, either in its prin- 
ciple or its practice. As little effect can be produced by the buf- 
foonery of another writer, who affirms that ‘ a little laughter will 
do the methodists more harm than all the arguments in the world.’ 
‘ They are vermin,’ he says, ‘ who must all be caught, cracked, and. 
killed in the manner, and by the instruments which are found most 
efficacious to their destruction.’ It would, perhaps, mortify this 


Mr. Merryman, if he knew that the sturdy polemics of the me- © 


thodists (for such they have among them) regard him exactly as 
one of the insects to which he alludes; and that if they have not,, 
according to his own metaphor, already caught and cracked him, 
it is because he eludes the finger and thumb of logic by the flea- 
oye of his flippant and desultory style ! 
t is neither by insulting the methodists, nor by calumniating them, 
that their progress can be impeded, or the mischievous consequences 
of their errors counteracted. This fact is. certain, that no  sys-. 
tem, or set of opinions could ever become widely prevalent, unless it, 
were in-some point well and wisely adapted to human nature. When 
the tree flourishes, it is a sure indication that the soil and climate 
are congenial. Let us endeavour to explain the cause of the suc- 
cess of methodism, to show the enemies of the sect wherein its wis- 
dom consists, to point out its errors to its adherents, and to ex- 
amine whether the good may not be attainable without the evil 
which alloys it. 
The majority of the English, as of every other people, apt the. 
religion 
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religion of the country, because they have been bred up in it, con- 


form to.it because they have been told it is true, and never think of 


questioning its truth,.uor of requiring any other reason for their be- 


lef. For the purposes of the state this is sufficient ; their names 
are to be found im the parish registers, many of them regularly go 
to church themselves, and those who do. not, send their wives and 
children there. Such a religion, however, produces little effect 
upon their lives, and their moral conduct depends upon the circum- 
stances in which they are placed, and the temper of the times, not 
upon any principles sae or religious; the want of these is ge- 


nerally supplied, as far as it can, by manners, and a’sense of ho- 


nour. Flagrant crimes are rarely committed, because public opi- 
nion, as well as law, is against them, and because, however prone 
our nature may be to sin, it yet retains so much of original good- 
ness, (having been made in the image of its maker,) that the human 
heart abhors them also ; and every atrocious offence (except when 
the heart is perverted by savage life, long habits of wickedness, or 
some detestable principle of faith) is mstinctively regarded as some- 
thing shocking and unnatural. But that with regard to those vices 
which bring with them no immediate, palpable, and apparent evil, 
the majority of men feel themselves under very little restraint, is a 
fact of which the streets of every town, apd the alehouses of every 
village furnish daily and nightly proofs. The belief of immortality 
is inherent in us, but it has little effect upon our actions. i 
In England, therefore, because manners supply the only: 

rule of life, the lower you descend in society, the worse are the mo- 
rals of the people ; for the populace, when collected together in 

towns, or in manufactories, or in mining countries, lose the 
simple and natural feeling which characterizes an uncorrupted _ 
santry, and acquire nothing in its stead. It is almost exclusively by 
the lowest class that flagrant crimes are committed in this kingdom, 
whereas in other parts of the world, where the difference of educa- 
tion in different ranks is less, and the people retain their agricultu- 
ral or pastoral habits, the worst offences are usually perpetrated by 
the privileged orders. Now, excellent as the church establishment 
of England is, the influence of the clergy over the-people is materi- 


ally Jess than it was in former days. ‘There was a time when the 


disposition of youth, and their moral and intellectual character were: 
considered before they were destined to the church.. In many in- 
stances this is still the case—it is to be hoped in most ;—but that in 
many instances it is otherwise, must be notorious to any n-who. 
looks back upon his own contemporaries at the University, and re-: 
collects those among them who were destined to the Altar. . It 
must be admitted therefore, that the reason why the influence of the: 
clergy has diminished is thus, to a certain degree, explained. Let: 
it 
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it aot be. , that in thus saymg, we are depreciating the 
Church of Lind at ie who hts learning and piety 

of so many of its members—when Barrmgton, at Durham, vies m 

the sautiilfersce of his charitable foundations with the most splendid 
of his predecessors, and when Burgess, at St. David’s, performs all 
the duties of his apostolic function with a zeal worthy of the best 
ages-of ‘Christianity. 
_ Other and more’ powerful causes are to be found in the changes of 
society. In graver times the clergyman was truly the pastor of his 
_ flock, and it was considered both as his privilege and his duty to be 
the friend and adviser of those who were entrusted to his spiritual care ; 
but the nature of this connection has been iv great measure altered by 
modern manners. There is a prevailing disposition to defraud the 
priest of his due, it has been considerably mcreased by the outcry 
which: the farming gentlemen have siioad against tythes ; almost 
every new incumbent is now mvolved in some disputes with his pa- 
rishioners upon this score, and litigation and mutual ill-will take 
place of that affectionate attachment on one side, and that affec- 
tionate t on the other, without which no good can be pro- 
duced. ~ a where this cause of evil does not exist, the clergy- 


man considered as an agreeable neighbour, as_ 


one who is to join the hounds, and take his place at the 
whist-table, than as the trusted friend of the family. That he should 
be the confessor, is by no means necessary; but it was certainly in- 
tended by the fathers of our church that he should be something more’ 
than an acquaintance. The alteration of manners has produced ano- 
ther effect. In villages, the Rector is from education and habits of 
life so much above his parishioners, that they regard him rather as the 
eman than the priest: the curate on the other hand, is reduced 
that he is not suf- 
ficiently respected to be useful. arge towns, and in the po 
possible that the populace should derive any other benefit from 


their clergy than what they may find at church. .* 


Here the methodists in, and when they once obtain a 
hearing among the poor they seldom fail to succeed. Besides the 
tap members of their hierarchy are 
chosen, they have also their local preachers, who have this great 
advantage over the established clergy, that from their habits and 
breeding they can be familiar with the lowest of their hearers. base 
derive.a far more im nt one from the manner in which 
dress themselves to the conscience, and the imagination, and all the 
mainsprings -of the human mind. The corruption of the will, 


the necessity of. redemption, and the all-sufficiency of grace, 


aye the powerful themes upon which they harangue, how inco- 
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~ herently no matter, nor in how base or mean a strain—but earnestly, 


and passionately, and for ever recurring to the same topic. ‘They 
never dream of confuting the sophistry of atheism, (indeed they have 
not learning enought for it,) nor of convincing man that he has a soul, 
nor of proving to him that there will be a future state of retribution : 
they call upon his conscience, well knowing that in the existence of 
conscience all this is implied and demonstrated. They do not attempt 
to establish the truth of Christianity, by deductions of historical evi- 
dence, building up belief upon books ; for if it rested upon no other 
foundation than this, they say, the great majority of Christians would 
never be able to assign a reason for the faith that is in them. The 
doctrine which they preach is that of a perpetual revelation vouch- 
safed to all who seek it ; an inward light breaking upon the soul with 
net less irresistible conviction than flashed upon Paul from heaven. 
These are the tenets which they enforce with a burning and a. fiery 
zeal, early in the morning before the journeyman goes to his daily 
work, and late at evening after he has returned from it. ‘They appeal 
to the heart and conscience to bear testimony to the truth of what they 
preach ; they pour forth glowing descriptions of death and hell and 
Judgement ; and when they have thus heated and terrified the imagi- 
nation, the bodily feelings which they excite are confounded with 
= my of the spirit. Such they ‘represent them, and such 

y believe them to be. This indeed is a pitiable delusion, and pe- 
rilous in its consequences ; but the truths which they inculcate sink 
deep, and when they succeed in impressing upon their people a 
sense of the weakness of human nature, they teach them also where 
its strength consists. ; 

The immediate temporal advantages which people of the lower 
class’ feel as soon as they enter the society, must be numbered 
among the most efficient causes of its rapid and continual increase. 
All idle and pernicious habits, all ferocious and cruel sports, all 
useless expenses are proscribed; the convert finds a stimulus at the 
meeting not less powerful than what he formerly sought at the ale- 
house, but it brings with it no morning head-ache and no after- 
pacrenre 5 his pride is gratified in the consequence which he ob- 
tains by being an acknowledged member of a community, and the 


_ habits of regularity, industry and frugality which are enforced upon 


him, bring with them so certainly their own reward, that worldly 
prudence soon comes in aid of his better resolutions. And here we 
will notice a circumstance which some of their most vehement op- 
ponents have selected for bation. ‘Two travelling preachers 
were making collections in Yorkshire for the Missionary Society, 
when a poor man, whose wages were about eight and twenty shil- 
lings per week, brought them a donation of twenty guineas. 

hesitated at receiving it, doubting whether it was consistent with his 
‘ VOL, IV. NO. VIII. 11 duty 
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duty to his family and the world to contribute such a sum; when 
the man answered to this effect. ‘ Before I knew the grace of our 
Lord, Iwasa poor drunkard ; I never could save a shilling ; my 
family were in beggary and rags. But since it has pleased God 
to renew me by his grace, we have been industrious and frugal— 
we have not spent many idle ae and we have been enabled 
to put something into the Bank, and this I freely offer to the bless- 
ed cause of our Lord and Saviour.’ This was the second dona- 
tion of the same poor man to the same amount. One writer 
calls this ‘an instance of the dreadful pillage of the earnings of the 
poor which is made by the metiodists.’ e barrister says, ‘ what- 
ever the evangelists may think of such conduct, they ought to be 
ashamed of thus basely taking the advantage of this poor ignorant 
enthusiast, and depriving his family, in times like these, of such a 
sum as forty guineas, when their * united earnings amounted only to 
28s. per week. Instead of meanly profiting by a flash of fanaticism 
in this poor creature’s mind, they had better have added something 
to his hard earnings, and have counselled him to preserve them, in 
order to provide against the various unforeseen distresses by which 
poverty in old age is too often overtaken, and against which it is for 
the most part very ill provided.’—Oh, how these mens’ hearts have 
deadened their understandings! Is it possible to read this affecting 
story, without finding in it a complete answer to the charge of de- 
moralizing the lower classes? Does the barrister really think that 
this generous and grateful enthusiast is as likely to be unprovided and 
a 28 in his old age, as he was prior to his conversion? 

xcept, indeed, that at that time his old age was as improbable as 
his distresses were certain if he did attain to it. 

It is asserted by one of their opponents, that the methodists donot 
tell their people not to be idle, and not to indulge their bad passions, 
or that they do it very seldom. ‘This assertion is directly the re- 
verse of the fact. Noman ever preached more forcibly against 
idleness, nor more effectually confirmed his doctrine by his example 
than Wesley :—even Franklin himself, whose whole philosophy was 
founded upon profit and loss, did not lecture so earnestly upon the 
duty of early rising, industry, and fragal habits. Equally be rere 


is his assertion, that it is ‘ the mysterious parts of religion which _ 


they bring furward, and not the doctrines which lead to practice.’ A 
metaphysical discourse upon immortality, or free will, or that pre- 


cious system which makes the difference between right and wrong 2 


.* It isshardly worth while to point out a misstatement in such a writer as this. The 
fact, however, as the reader will perceive, is that the man’s wages amounted to this 
sum; and that after his conversion, he says, his fainily as well as himself had been 
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matter of calculation, might indeed be called mysterious to the peo- 
ple, and uselessly mysterious ; but the most direct and important 
practical consequences are deduced from the doctrinal points upon 
which the methodists insist. [f they dwell upon the corruption of 
the human will, it is to show the necessity and efficacy of prayer and 
repentance ; the end and aim of all their preaching is that, however 
fallen our nature, however guilty the sinner, it is still im his power 
to break the bands which bind him down to sin and death ; the grace 
of God is all-sufficient ; let him but make the effort, and the strength 
which he wants will be imparted to him. And unquestionably they 
produce the effect at which they aim. Go into the collieries, or to 
the manufactories of Birmingham and Sheffield, and inquire what 
are the practical consequences of methodism wherever it has spread 
among the poor ;—industry and sobriety, quiet and orderly habits, 
and the comfort which results from them, will be found its fruits. 
- It is not indeed possible for an unprejudiced, or even an honest 
observer, to doubt that the methodists produce great and certain 
good among the lower classes. They instruct the grossly ignorant 
in their duties, and they frequently reclaim the idle, the profligate, 
the drunken, and even those whose habits of ferocious brutality seem 
to be inveterate, and would certainly be incorrigible by any other 
means. ‘Thus by the prevention of crimes, the increase of benefit- 
societies which follows from the increased industry and information 
of the poor, and the effect which these again produce upon the poor 
rates, direct and immediate benefit arises to the state.: The influ- 
ence which methodism obtains from the character of its preach- 
ers, and the mode of their preaching, is materially assisted by the 
economy of the sect. This is a subject which requires some detail, 
because while the consummate skill with which it has been orga- 
‘nised will appear, many of the evil consequences that imevitably 
arise _—_ so complete a system of priest-government will be appa- 
rent also. 

The united body of Arminian Methodists form one common- 
wealth under an oligarchy of preachers called the Conference, com- 


. posed of one hundred itinerant preachers, who were originally cho- 


sen by Wesley, but now elect members themselves as vacancies oc- 
cur. This commonwealth is divided into districts, circuits, and so- 
cieties. ‘The members of every society are formed into bands and 
classes. A band consists of from five to ten ns, who meet 
weekly, to confess to each other, ‘ freely* and plainly, the true state 
of their souls, with the faults they have committed in thought, 
word, or deed, and the temptations they have been exercised with 
since their last meeting ;’ and each to tell the other ‘ whatever he 
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thinks, or fears, or hears concerning him.’ One among them, who 
is appointed leader, is to ask them all in order ‘as many and as 
searching questions as may be, concerning their state, sins and temp- 
tations. Such as, Have you been guilty of any known sin since our 
last meeting? What temptations have you met with? How were 
you delivered? What have you wee said, or done, of which you 
doubt whether it be sin or not?’ 
women are kept separate, and the married and unmarried. It 
is not absolutely insisted upon, though it is earnestly advised, 
that every Methodist should belong to a band, but unless he 
belong to a class he is not considered as a member of the 
society. 
.. A ciass consists of from twelve to thirty persons who chuse their 
leader. Here it is not necessary that the sexes should be separa- 
ted, the same separation as in the bands is sometimes pre- 
.: The class also meets weekly: the leader begins by re- 
lating his own experience for the week, that is to say, he gives an 
account of the state of his soul: the temptations with which it has 
been visited, and the grace with which it has been assisted; and 
he requires a like confession from each of the members in turn. 
When this is done, and the religious part of the business has been 
closed with prayer and hymns, the leader collects the contribu- 
tions for the week, every member being required to contribute 
something. The usual sum is one penny per week, the very few 
who are actually unable to pay it, seldom fail of finding some 
one, whose charity will supply their need. ‘The wealthier mem- 
bers contribute more; but in general the weekly contributions 
seldom exceed sixpence ; for though funds are forth-coming from the 
rich, accordig to the wants of the society, it is judged better to 
make the regular poll-tax in this manner; not only because a 
larger sum is thus raised upon the whole, but also because the 
r may feel themselves to be of some importance. An account 
is entered upon the spot, in what is called a class paper which is 
_ ruled and prepared for the purpose. Besides this, there is a contri- 
bution levied of one shilling per quarter. 

The members of the bands and classes take out quarterly tick- 
ets, which were originally mtroduced by Wesley, in imitation of 
the Epistole Commendatorie of the primitive bishops. They 
supplied, he said, a quiet and inoffensive method of removing any 
disorderly member, merely by giving him no new ticket at the 

uarterly visitation. ‘These tickets are printed at the Conference 
ce, and from thence distributed to the circuits; they contain a 

text of Scripture, and a private mark, which are varied every quar- 
_Ser, and the name of the bearer is added by the superintendant. 
They form no unimportant item in the ways and meens of the so- 
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ciety, the members being expected to pay about sixpence each 
when they renew them. 

The priest is called the Helper, because Wesley appointed the 
first Methodist preachers to help him. His business is to preach 
constantly morning and evening; to meet the society and the bands 
weekly; to meet the leaders weekly ; and to do any other part of 
the work which the superintendant may require him to do. Some 
of Wesley’s rules for a helper are characteristic of the sect and 


its founder. 


* Never,’ he says, ‘ be unemployed a moment. Never be triflingly 
employed. Never spend any more time at any place than is strictly 
necessary. Avoid all lightness, jesting, and foolish talking. Converse 
sparingly and cautiously with women, particularly with young wemen. 
Take no step towards marriage, without first consulting with your 
brethren. Do not affect the gentleman, you have no more business 
with this character than with that of a dancing-master. Be ashamed 
of nothing but sin; not of fetching wood (if time permit) or drawing 
water; not of cleaning your own shoes, or your neighbours. Be punc- 
tual. Do every thing exactly at the time, and in general do not mend 
our rules, but keep them. You have nothing to do but to save souls; 
therefore spend and be spent in this work. Above all if you labour 
with us in the vineyard, it is needful that you should do that part of 
the work which we advise, at those times and places which we judge 
most for his glory.’ ; 


Of these helpers there are, upon the average, about five ap- 
pointed to every circuit. They continually go round it: spending 
one or two days in every place, except at their quarters in the 
principal town, where they remain a week or fortnight, after every 
round; and they are never continued more than two years upon the 
same circuit. Superintendants and chairmen are in like manner 
changed, and this system of itinerancy is considered by the Confe- 
rence, as it was by Wesley, to be the main pillar of the connection. 
By these means the attention of the congregations is always sti- 
mulated by new preachers; and that pastoral relationship can 
never be formed between the minister and his flock which might 
tend to independency, and thus destroy the indivisibility of the 
Wesleyan republic. The preachers are not admitted into full 
connection, as it is called, till they have been four years upon trial, 
after which period, they become, like Jesuits who have taken the 


‘fourth vow, members of the society. ‘Till that time the aspirant 


can hold no higher office than that of helper, and if he marries 
during the four years, he is thereby set aside. Wesley himself, 
who had in him all the elements of a Romish saint, recommended 
celibacy to his preachers: the reason, however, of this rule is that 
the expenses of the connection may be kept as low as passibles 
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every itinerant preacher receiving sixteen pounds a year for him- 
self, the same Pr his wife, an allowance for every child, and if he 
has travelled ten years, or has two children, or a single preacher 
boarded with him, or is inflicted with any infirmity, then he has 
six pounds more for a servant. ‘The expenses of their housekeep- 
ing are defrayed by the respective circuits. The local preachers 
serve gratuitously—the privilege of labouring for the cause being 
wisely held out by the Conference as an honorary reward for the 
most zealous of its subjects. 

The superintendant is the Bishop of the circuit. His business 

is to see that the other preachers behave well and want nothing; 
and to report all their defects to the Conference. To visit the 
‘classes quarterly in every place within the circuit, to regulate 
‘the bands, and deliver out the band and class tickets, admitting 
members or putting them out. To keep watch nights, and love 
feasts ; to hold quarterly meetings, and there diligently inquire both 
into the temporal and spiritual state of the societies. To take 
care that every society be supplied with books (which are sold on 
behalf of the Conference) and that the money for them be con- 
‘stantly returned. 'To send to London a circumstantial account of 
every remarkable conversion, and of every remarkable death. To 
‘take an exact list of all the societies in the circuit once a year. 
‘To meet the married men and women, and the single men and 
women in the large societies once a year; to overlook the accounts 
of the stewards; and to give certificates to those who remove 
from one society to another. 

Leaders’ meetings are held weekly, at which the superintendant 
presides, receives the collections of class-money, and inspects the 
class-papers, by which he sees which of the members have been 
present and which absent; and which have paid their poll-tax. 
Quarterly meetings are composed of all the helpers, leaders and 
stewards of the circuit, and of such local preachers and members 
as may be invited ;—here the preachers are paid, and the accounts 
audited. The circuits are formed into *districts, each containing 
from three to eight circuits under a chairman. He presides at a 
district meeting formed of all the preachers in full connection within 
his province. The local preachers are excluded. These meetings 
have authority to try and suspend preachers who are found immoral, 


* There are twenty-six of these districts under the government of the Conference, 
viz. London, Norwich, Oxford, Salisbury, Guernsey, Plymouth-Dock, Cornwall, Bris- 
tol, South-Wales, North-Wales, Birmingham, Shrewsbury, Chester, Manchester, Ha- 
lifax, Leeds, Sheftield, Nottingham, Lincolushire, York, Whitby, Newcastle, Carlisle, 
Isle of Man, Edinburgh and Aberdeen. Besides these the authority of Conference 
extends to the trans-Atlantic possessions of Great Britain which are portioned out 
into the districts of Antigua, St. Christopher, Jamaica, Bahama, and the conjoint dis- 
tict of Nova-Scotia and New Branswick, Irciand has its own Conference. 
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erroneous in doctrine, or deficient in abilities; to decide concerning 
the building of chapels; to examine the demands from the circuits 
respecting the support of the preachers and of their families, and 
to elect a representative to attend and form a committee four days 
before the meeting of the Conference in order to prepare a draft 
of the stations for the ensuing year. But an appeal to the Con- 
ference is allowed in all cases; and they can neither make a rule, 
nor station the preachers. 

nference hold an annual meeting in some principal town, 
which is attended by a multitude of preachers, and like the yearly 
meeting of the Quakers, by as many members of the society at 
large as possess leisure and meaus for travelling to the place of as- 
sembly: here the whole business of the society is finally arranged 
by the hundred Oligarchs. ‘They begin by balloting for a presi- 
dent and secretary. ‘The minutes of the districts are then read over. 
Inquiry is made into the number of preachers who have been ad- 
mitted during the year into full connection, or upon trial, who 
desist from travelling, and who have died. ‘They are called over 
one by one, to see if any objection be made to their conduct. ‘The 
accounts of the society are examined, the stations for the ensuing 
year appointed, and the time and place of the next meeting of Con- 
ference. Their legislative proceedings are carried on in the form 
of question and answer; and the minutes of these general meetings 
which are annually published, are the canon law of the Methodists. 

From this sketch of their church government, it will be seen 
that the system of religious police is carried to a degree of perfec- 
tion beyond that of the Church of Rome itself. ‘The i 
watch over the bands and classes, the helpers over the societies, the 
superintendants over the helpers, the chairmen over these, and the 
Conference over all. ‘The consequences of such a system are appa- 
rent. The police of Paris itself, under the arch-tyrant, with its 
spies in every house, is not better acquainted with the inhabitants 
of that city, than the methodist government is with all its subjects ; 
for the Conference has not only the retarns from all the circuits and 
districts before it, but as all its members are itinerants themselves, 
a personal knowledge of the state of their empire in all its parts 
exists in the collective body. 

When. Wesley lived, the Conference acted only as his senate; the 
government was then an absolute monarchy, and as he had been the 
founder, he was the autocrat also. In the beginning there was a 
necessity for this ; when the necessity ceased, he had no inclination 
to day down the power which he had obtained, and the people, from 
long habit, and from that veneration in which he was, on many ac- 
counts, deservedly held, submitted, with a few unimportant excep- 
tions, to his guidance. Upon his death, the Conference sucteeded 
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in arrogating the same power for their own body; but this was not 
effected without opposition, and it produced a schism; for they 
began immediately to act like a corporation, and with that domi- 
neering spirit by which corporate bodies are distinguished. In or- 
der to increase their own power, when they formed the districts, they 
excluded the local preachers from the district meetings, thus, as it 
were, disfranchising that numerous and useful class, aud depriving 
them of all share in their own church-government. They at- 
tempted also to establish a legal claim to the property of all the 
chapels in the connection; but in this measure they failed, the pro- 
rty remained in the power of the respective trustees to whom it 
had been originally conveyed, and when, in consequence of the re- 
sistance which was made to their assumption of exclusive power, a 
schism took place, and an opposition was set up under the title of 
the New Itinerancy, some of the chapels were transferred by the 
trustees to the use of the new Conference. This conference, which 
proceeds upon a democratic principle, speaks of that from which 
it has seceded as ‘ the most arbitrary and despotic system of govern- 
ment that human ingenuity could invent.’ They therefore perceive 
some of its dangers, but it is only in government that they differ ; 
the new Conference is a pure democracy of preachers, but in all 
other points the economy, doctrines, and institutions of both parties 
are the same. 
We have fully and fairly admitted that methodism produces great 
good ;—the remainder of our investigation will be conducted with 
equal fairness, but it will shew that it produces great evil also. 
Two of their institutions have given especial occasion of obloquy. 
The watch-night is one. This is a quarterly meeting, the one most 
frequented on the last evening of the year. ‘They meet late in the 
evening; two or three preachers are present; they pray and ha- 
rangue in turn, with interludes of singing ; and liberty is then given 
to any of the brethren or sisters to exercise their gift of prayer. 
Scenes of the wildest vociferation and fanaticism not unfrequen 

ensue, and these are continued far into the night. Now, thoug 
it is absurd to believe that any open and scandalous acts of 
licentiousness are committed at these meetings, it must be apparent 
that the institution itself is glaringly improper and imdecorous. 
However suitable midnight may be for the aspirations of secret de- 
votion, it is no time for religious assemblies. ‘That the lights are 
-put out is a vulgar calumny, which has arisen whenever any new race 
of fanatics has revived the custom of these nightly meetings; but he 
must wilfully shut his eyes, who does not perceive what conse- 
quences’ are likely to arise when the assembly breaks up, and the 
members, in that state of bodily excitementto which they have been 
wrought, are left to return home in the dead of the night, — 
what 
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what company they chuse. It is no justification of the watch- 
niglits to say that they are sanctioned by the practice of the primi- 
tive church: the practice began because the primitive Christians 
were obliged to meet in secret, and, unquestionably, it was discon- 
tinued because its dangerous tendency had been experienced. 

The love feasts have given occasion to similar scandal with less real 
cause, but they are more objectionable on other grounds. They are 
held quarterly, and in the evening; and no persons are admitted but 
those who have tickets entitlimg them to be present. After the 
usual prelude of singing and prayer, the stewards hand round either 
plain or spiced bread and water. It was at first the practice of the 
congregation to break bread with each other, but this token of love 
gave opportunity of showing such marked preferences, and became 
the cause of such crowding and confusion, that it was prohibited. 
A collection is then made for the poor members ; after which, the 
Papen relates his experience, and exhorts the members to follow 

is example, and relate their trials and the operations of grace upon 
their souls. In the intervals of their confession, the passions of 
the congregation are kept up by singing, and those extravagancies 
which attend upon the struggles of the new birth are frequently 
displayed. ‘The love feast is liable to the same objection as the 
band meeting, and that objection is of the most serious kind: our 
fathers were well aware of it when they delivered us from auricular 
confession. 

The system of confession which the Methodists have introduced, 
though it may not produce the same political evil as that of the 
Romish Church, is more dangerous in its moral tendency. Upon 
men it acts uniformly: as soon as the fever of enthusiasm has spent 
itself, their experience degenerates into mere canting. ‘ If we say 
that we have no sin we deceive ourselves;’ but it is difficult to admit 
self-deceit as an apology for those ‘ professors’ of righteousness who 
call themselves ‘ the vilest of sinners,’ while, at the same time, they 
affirm that they have an assurance of salvation. The cloak of hu- 
mility has ever been the favourite garb of spiritual pride, and a 
ragged garb it is! Upon women the effects are more various 
more mischievous. It is, indeed, impossible to conceive any means 
by which conscience and modesty should so perilously be set in op- 
position. For that these are confessions, in the literal and Popish 
sense of the term, is beyond all doubt. ‘The members are not onl 
to disclose the faults which they have committed in thought, wo 
and deed, and the temptations which they have felt ; but lest this 
disclosure should not be sufficiently unreserved, they are to ask each 
other us many and as searching questions as may be; and, at every 
band meeting, these specific questions are to be put, (we repeat 
them for the importance of the subject,) What known sins cant 

committe 
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committed since our last meeting? What temptations have you 


met with? How was you delivered? What have you thought, 
said, or done, of which you doubt whether it be a sin or not? 
‘Now it may readily be admitted that the main part of these con- 
fessions will be as harmless as any nonsense can be, and that most 
of the sins to be revealed will consist of such peccadillos as sleepi- 
mess at sermon, indulgence in lying in bed, Coheies after usual 
amusements, anda little of the pride of the eye. But of what na- 
ture some temptations, and of what tendency some of the search- 
ing questions are expected to be, is unequivocally manifested 
_ by the separation of the sexes in the bands, and of the married from 
the unmarried. Is it not evident, that many an innocent mind must 
here receive the first seeds of pollution? 
This, however, is neither the only nor the worst evil. Of all 
morbid habits, that of watching our own sensations is one of the 
most unfortunate ; it is by this habit that the miserable hypochon- 
driac induces upon himself the symptoms of any disease that his 
fancy apprehends, and endures thereby actual suffering from an ima- 
gimary cause ; and it was upon the known effects of this habit that 
the whole juggle of submkioctantienn as practised in England by 
De Mainaduc, was founded. But if the act of watching our bo- 
dily sensations does itself derange the body, and disturb those vital 
functions which are only carried on healthily and regularly as long 
as they are unperceived, it is not less certain that the moral economy 
of our nature is exposed to a like danger by that system of self-watch- 
fulness which the Methodists require. If a lighter thought 
or feeling of momentary looseness has arisen, the maiden is 
not suffered to let it pass and be forgotten. Instead of enjoying 
the peace and confidence and security of an innocent heart, she 
‘must watch for and seize the first incipient thought of impurity, 
‘and notice it well, and examine and remember it, that it may be 
made a part of the week’s confession to her band companions ; and 
if, with a due sense of self respect, and that sacred modesty which 
is the grace and virtue of womankind, she shrinks from the avowal, 
it is to be drawn from her by as many and as searching questions 
as possible; she is to be the free and frank confes- 
‘sion of her band fellows, and the impure imaginations of one, being 
thus disclosed to all, become a fresh leaven of impurity for each. 
That the consequences of such a practice are as pernicious as 
might at first be supposed, we do not believe ; for, prone as our na- 
‘ture may be to sin, it has yet a strong resisting principle of good- 
ness, and, among women in this country, morals are powerfully sup- 
ported by the manners of the age. But that evil does result from 
It is unquestionable. No woman can submit to this Sr 
without some injury; the least that can follow will be the wd 
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that quick and sensitive delicacy which is natural to the sex. ‘This 
must happen to the best disposed among them. Others, who have 
actually any vicious propensities, will soon learn to extract a guilty 
pleasure from these meetings ; they will listen to the avowal of 
others and recall the thoughts of impurity in themselves with de- 
light ; in them the act of confession will be but a repetition of the 
offence ; their inordinate passions will thus be stimulated and 
strengthened ; and the very means devised for keepimg them holy 
accelerate their ruin. This, the methodists will say, is mere calum- 
ny; but calumny deals not in fair and legitimate deductions from 
admitted premises: the account of the band meetings has been 

iven in their own words, and we appeal to all who have any insight 
into the principles of human nature, and the laws of the human 
mind, if such consequences must not inevitably result from such a 
practice? The Methodists will appeal to all, who know the state 
of their societies, whether any impurity of life is tolerated among 
their members. No’such accusation is brought against them ; we 
are far from affirming that any unreclaimed prostitute can be found 
among them, and we believe that their doctrines tend to reclaim 
those who are so. But methodism has its backsliders, and we do 
affirm that their practice of confession is likely to make more 
street-walkers than their preaching reclaims. 

Another consequence sometimes results which is hardly less 
dreadful to the individual. There are minds of a finer mould for 
whom the struggle which is thus excited, first between conscience 
and modesty, and then between virtuous principles and desires unna- 
turally inflamed, is too strong, and they lose their senses in the 
conflict. This process is quickened by the religious terrors which 
the preachers labour to excite, for like empirics they have but one 
drug. ‘The same powerful medicine which restores the confirmed 
sinner to health by searching his very bones till the joints open and 
the teeth are loosened, they administer in all cases, and in those who 
have weak nerves and warm imaginations, madness is frequently the 
result. The doctrine which they preach is damnation to all unbe- 
lievers—that is, to all except themselves ; and their principle is to 
terrify those whom they hope to convert, to drive them to the very 
brink of despair, and throw them into a crisis of horror and agony, 
in which the soul is to be born again to God.—‘ Can an unbe- 
liever,’ said the Conference, ‘(whatever he be in other respects,) 
challenge any thing of God's justice ?—The answer is, ‘ Absolutel 
nothing but hell, and this is a point which we cannot too en | 
insist upon..—‘ Do we empty men of their own righteousness, 
as we did at first? Did we not then purposely throw them 
into convictions, into strong sorrow and fear? Nay, did we 
aot strive to make them inconsolable, refusing to be — 
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Answer. ‘ We did, and so we should do still.’—Question. ‘ Let us 
consider a particular case. Was you, Jonathan Reeves, before you 
received the peace of God, convinced, that notwithstanding all you 
did or could do, you was in a state of damnation?’ Jonathan 
Reeves. ‘ I was convinced of it as fully as that I am now alive. — 
Q. ‘ Are you sure that conviction was from God? J. Reeves. ‘1 
ean have no doubt but that it was.-—Q. ‘ What do you mean by a 
state of damnation?” J. Reeves. ‘ A state wherein if a man dies 
he perishes for ever.’ What a doctrine is this, that none can be 
saved unless they feel an assurance of salvation! Jonathan Reeves 
indeed, and the other ‘ vilestwof sinners,’ who, like him, have not only 
a saving faith, but a saving opinion of themselves, at the bottom of 
their lip humility, may be lucky enough to feel this assurance ; but 
what is to become of those whose understanding is too strong, or 
whose imagination is too weak, to render them capable of this 
assurance, and who are ya persuaded that without it their souls 
must perish everlastingly ‘—It is not without good cause then that 
* John and Jane Beal beg leave to inform the public in general, and 
the lovers of religion in particular, that they have opened a com- 
modious house for the reception of insane persons, whose friends 
think that they have had sufficient trial of medicines, and who will 
be allowed every religious privilege consistent with their safety.’— 
That the increase of religious madness is occasioned by and com- 
mensurate with the increase of Methodism, is a fact which may be 
verified at Bedlam. Indeed, the yearly covenant with God, which 
Wesley borrowed from the old Calvinists, is peculiarly fit to pro- 
duce this dreadful effect. On the first night of the new year, or of 
the first Sunday in January, after the usual service, those persons 
who are disposed to take the covenant, return into the chapel, hav- 
ing shewn their tickets at the door. Singing and extemporary 
prayer introduce the ceremony. The people then kneel, and an 
address is read to them from the pulpit, of which the followi 
awful and extraordinary language is a part—‘O most dreadfu 
God! I call heaven and earth to record this day, that I do here 
solemnly avouch thee for the Lord my God; and with all possible 
veneration bowing the neck of my soul under the feet of thy most 
sacred Majesty, I do here take thee, the Lord Jehovah, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, for my portion; and do give up myself, 
body and soul, for thy servant; promising and vowing to serve thee 
in holiness and righteousness all the days of my life. And since 
thou hast appointed the Lord Jesus Christ the only means of com- 
ing unto thee, I do here, upon the bended knees of my séul, accept 
of him as the only new and living way by which sinners may have 
access to thee; and do here solemnly join myself in a marriage 
covenant to him. O blessed Jesus! I come to thee hungry, 
wretched, 
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wretched, miserable, blind and naked, a most loathsome, polluted 
wretch, a guilty, condemned malefactor, unworthy to wash the feet 
of the servants of my Lord, much more to be solemnly married to 
the King of Glory: but since such is thine unparalleled love, I do 
here, with all my power, accept thee, and take thee for my head and 
husband, for better for worse, for richer for poorer, for all times 
and conditions, to love, honour, and obey thee, before all others, 
and this to the death. I do here covenant with thee, to take my lot 
as it falls with thee, and by thy grace assisting, to run all hazards 
with thee.—Now, Almighty God, searcher of hearts, thou knowest 
that I make this covenant with thee this day, without any known 
guile or reservation, beseeching thee, if thou espiest any flaw or 
falsehood therein, thou wouldest discover it to me, and help me to 
do it aright.—O dreadful Jehovah, the Lord God Omnipotent, Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, thou art now become my covenant 
friend, and I, through thy infinite grace, am become thy covenant ser- 
vant. Amen! So be it! And the covenant which I have made on 
earth, let it be ratified in heaven. —A hymn is then sung. 
* We never will throw off his fear 
Who hears our solemn vow ; 
And if thou art well pleased to hear, 
Come down and meet us row. 
* To each the covenant blood apply, 
Which takes our sins away, 
And register our names on high, 
And keep us to that day.’ 


The people then stand up and lift their hands, while they take 
the covenant oath in these words of the hymn— 
* I swear, and from my solemn oath 
Will never start aside, 
That in God’s righteous judgments I 
Will constantly abide.’ 

This form is always observed. Some preachers go farther, and 
address the people in these words :—‘ This covenant I advise you 
to make, not only in heart but in mind ; not only in word but in writ- 
ing ; and that you would with all possible reverence spread the writ- 
ing before the Lord, as if you would present it to him as your act and 
deed. And when you have done this, set your hand to it, keep it as a 
memorial of the solemn transactions that have passed between God 
and you, that you may have recourse to it in doubts and tempta- 
tions.’ This is sometimes done, and instances have occurred in 
which the enthusiasts have actually signed it with their own blood. 

Now that such a covenant will ever prevent a man from falling 
into temptation, when his settled principles of religion would be too 
weak, is little probable ; but it cannot be doubted, that after “ae 
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fallen it must tremendously aggravate his remorse, and must be of 
all things most likely to drive him to despair. Imagine the situa- 
tion of one who has made a covenant with Almighty God, thus 
solemnly and in these dreadful terms, and written it down delibe- 
rately, and spread it before the Lord as his act and deed, and signed 
- with his own blood—imagine the situation of such a fanatic when 

has broken his vow, added perjury to his guilt—such perjury ! 
and believes that the Devil is ancy ah sue ees his bond ! 
The echo of damnation, with which he has so often heard the walls 
of the Tabernacle ring, is never out of his ears ; his dreams are of 
fire and brimstone ; he wakes gnashing his teetlr, with the foretaste 
of eternal Tophet, and suicide, or a life-long maduess, which is yet 
more deplorable, are the probable consequences of this most pe- 
rilons extravagance of devotion. 

These dangerous practices are not however essential parts of Me- 
thodism, though they are among its favourite institutions. All sects 
purify themselves of such extravagancies in-the course of a few gene-~ 
rations ; but other evils remain to be noticed which seem << 
from the system. The character of its priesthood is one. Wesley, 
who was himself a scholar, and a man of extensive reading, esta- 
blished a school at Kingswood, near Bristol, for the children of 
his followers; it was. afterwards restricted to the sons of the 
preachers, and is now a seminary for their clergy, supported by the 
contributions of the whole connection. They are taught Latin and 
Greek in the best authors, and they are grounded in Hebrew ; but 
these humaner studies are mingled with Wesley’s own works, with 
Thomas a Kempis, with the wild but powerful writings of William 
Law, which have driven so many to fanaticism and madness, and with 
the lives of Mr. Haliburton and Mr. De Renty. ‘The boys rise at 
four, winter and summer, and spend an hour in private, ‘ partly in 

ing, partly in smging, partly in self-examination or meditation, 
af dapat of it,) and partly in prayer ;—a wholesome, pleasant, 
and profitable way of employing boys from four till five on a win- 
ter morning !—Their diet is cold meat upon Sundays, roasting and 
boiling being of that manner of work which is not to be done upon 
the Sabbath day: upon Fridays they have only vegetable food, and 
are permitted moreover, if they chuse it, to fast till three in the after- 
noon ; for it is said, ‘ experience shews that this greatly conduces to 
health.’ They have no meat during Lent. Their relaxation from 
school business is bodily work, for they are never permitted to play. 
They are always in the presence of a master, and they are never to 
be taken from school by friend, kinsman, or parent, even for a single 
day, till they finally leave it. 

God help the poor boys who are condemned for the sins of their 
fathers to be imprisoned in this house of industry ! ‘~ sag 

esley, 
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Wesley, ‘ that plays when he is a child, will play when he is a 
man.’ But our fathers have left us a proverb telling how Jack may 
be made a dull boy; and the truth of that homely saying is sup- 
by all theory, and verified by all experience. large pro- 
portion of those who undergo this doleful discipline, run wild of 
course as soon as they are released from it; and the benefits of edu- 
cation are not very conspicuous in those of more yielding materials, 
whose leaden countenances bear the impression of the iron mould 
in which they have been ue Re It cannot be said of them that 
they are softened by the liberal arts, and very little compensation is 
made by their learning for the austerity of their temper, and the 
illiberal feelings and manners with which they have been so perse- 
veringly and painfully imbued. When they enter upon their pro- 
fession they are not like our clergy, ministers of the church, but still 
free men, and bound by no other rules than those of duty and de- 
corum ; they are members of a religious order. Wesley had the 
passion for legislation upon him as strongly as any of the monastic 
patriarchs, and he appointed rules for his preachers in their ordinary 
intercourse with the world. ‘ Be serious,’ said his first convocation 
of helpers in conference assembled ; ‘ avoid all lightness as you 
would hell fire, and trifling as you would cursing and swearing. 
Touch no woman; be as loving as you will, but the custom of the 
country is nothing to us.’ ‘ Fix the end of each conversation before 
you begin. Watch and pray during the time. Spend two or three 
minutes every hour in earnest prayer. Rarely spend above an hour 
ata time in conversing with any one.’ (20th conference.) ‘ Let no 
her go out to supper, nor be from home after nine at night,’ 

is another of his rules. Such institutes have sent abroad among us 
a body of Protestant Predicants, not less intolerant in spirit, than 
their predecessors and counterparts in the Romish church, aud who 
bring with them nothing in their costume or ceremonies to mitigate 
the graceless and joyless manners with which they infect the com- 
munity. In their mouths the beauty of holiness is a metaphor in- 
applicable, even to absurdity. They have stript religion of all its 
outward grace, and, in proportion as they overspread the country, 
the very character of the English face is altered; for Methodism 
transforms the countenance as certainly, and almost as speedily, as 
sottishness or opium. Go to their meeting-houses, or turn over the 
portraits in their magazines, and it will be seen that they have 
already obtained as distinct a physiognomy as the Jews or the Gip- 
sies—coarse, hard, and dismal visages, as if some spirit of darkness 
had got into them and was looking out of them. 
The system of manners which they enforce upon their members 
renders them of the same temper and complexion as their priest- 
hood. Dancing is proscribed among them; and those school 
masters 
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masters and school-mistresses who admit dancing masters into their 
schools, and those parents who employ them for their children, are 
for that offence excluded from the society. Snuff-taking is con- 
demned as a sensual pleasure; and Joshua Silvester himself, when 
he planted his battery against tobacco, and poured his ‘ volley of 
holy shot from mount Helicon’ against the pipes, was not more 
inveterate than Wesley against smoaking. The editors of the 
Methodist magazine (which is the official publication of the sect) 
inform us that God prohibited Noah and his posterity from eat- 
ing the blood of animals, and that the prohibition has been sanc- 
tioned and enforced anew in the New Testament, Acts xv. 20.—If 
a professor therefore will eat black puddings, he does it at his peril. 
‘ A custom,’ they say, ‘ has long prevailed im this country of drink- 
ing wine while at dinner; this 1s downright pampering : it vitiates 
the taste, and destroys healthful appetite. ‘The custom ought to be 
ribed among all religious people immediately..—‘ As it has 
Sica enmpeteeds’ said the Conference of 1807, ‘ that our rule re- 
specting the exclusion of barbers who shave or dress their cus- 
tomers on the Lord’s Day, is not sufficiently explicit and posi- 
tive, what is the decision of the Conference on this important 
int?’ And the important point is decided in these words, ‘ Let it 
fully understood that no such person is to be suffered to remain 
in any of our societies. We charge all our superintendents to 
execute this rule in every place without partiality and without 
delay.’-—The sisters are ‘ exhorted to dress as becometh those who 
profess to walk with God, and their husbands are charged to use all 
the influences of love and piety in that behalf.’ But what if the 
husband should wish his wife to dress ‘ like the vain women of the 
world?’ Whom is she then to study to please, and which is she then to 
obey, her husband or the helper ?— W esley has answered the question, 
and left directions that band tickets are not to be. given to mar- 
ried women whe dress in the fashion, and plead that they do it in 
conformity to their husbands’ wish. ‘The theatre is an abomination, 
and though Te Deum was not actually sung in any of the taberna- 
cles for the destruction of Covent Garden and Drury Lane, many a 
triumphant hint. was given that those conflagrations were to be 
considered as divine judgments. Singing indeed, when restricted 
to hymns and psalms, is highly encouraged; but an anathema is. 
pronounced against complex tunes and anthems. ‘The repeating of 
the same words so often, they say, and especially while another is 
repeating other words, (the horrid abuse which runs through the 
modern church music,).as it shocks all common sense, so it neces- 
sarily brings on dead formality, and has no religion in it. Besides, 
it is a flat contradiction to our Lord’s command, use not vain repe- 
titions ; for what is a vain repetition if this is not ?” Me 
nis 
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This is a curious point, for it exemplifies the attention paid by 
the lawgivers of this formidable sect to the minutest circumstances 
which can strengthen their hold upon the minds of the people— 
Accordingly, a doctor of music has published a collection of sacred 
music under the patronage, and by the recommendation, of the 
Methodist conference ; and he states in his advertisement, that he 
has always kept in view the sound principle, that a// the congrega- 
tion shall join in praises to their Creator, and therefore he has intro- 
duced few tunes but what may quickly be caught by the ear. ‘The 
Conference also give directions concerning this subject. They tell 
their preachers to preach frequently on singing, to recommend their 
tune book every where, often to stop the people short in their 
hymns, and ask them, ‘ Now, do you know what you said last ? Do 
you speak no more than you feel /—They are not to suffer them to 
sing too slow, and the women are constaatly to sing their parts 
alone, no man being permitted to sing with them, unless le under- 
stands the notes and sings the base. ‘These things have no little 
effect in extending and confirming the influence of Methodism.— 
But the most singular instance of their attention to the minutest 
circumstances, is their receipt for the posture of private prayer. 
Wesley always insisted that his preachers when they prayed should 
kneel upright. These, says Adam Clarke, (who is the most learned 
man the society has yet produced, and unquestionably possesses 
great and various erudition,) ‘these may appear little things to 
many, but their effects are neither little nor unimportant. Kneel- 
ing down, and then leaning the body forward so as to rest on a bed 
or chair, may be profitable to meditation, but is often prejudicial to 
the genuine spirit of prayer. Besides, he adds, it is a posture in 
which many are apt to fall asleep.’ Be these men children of light, 
or children of the world, they are assuredly wise in their genera- 
tion; they possess the wisdom of the serpent, though they may not 
be harmless as doves. “ 

In fact, the Methodists already form a distinct oe a in the state, 
and the main object of their rulers is to keep up and strengthen the 
distinction. Hence all marriages out of the sulle of the connection 


are forbidden: all members are exhorted to take no step in so. 


weighty a matter without first advising with the most serious of their 
brethren ; and the preachers are directed to enforce the caution of 
the apostle, ‘ Be ye not unequally yoked with unbelievers;’ the 
meaning of the appellation is i marriages with Turk, 
Jew, or Gentile not being ordinary in this country; and when we 
call to mind the judgment of the Conference respecting unbelievers, 
as expressed by } onathan Reeves, no other proof of the uncharita- 


bleness of the sect can be required. All who are not Methodists: 
are unbelievers, and all who are unbelievers are ina state of damna- 
tion. Especial pains are taken to keep-up this exclusive spirit. If 
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the Inquisition bas been more successful in keeping out prohibited 
books from its doininion, (which may justly be doubted,) it has 
never exerted half the zeal in dispersing those which are in favour of 
its own tenets. The Conference are extensive publishers ; and the 
Ballautynes do not wet down more paper in a week than is con- 
sumed in their printing office. Every chapel (and they have little 
less than 1,000 in the United Kingdom) serves them as a shop ;. 
every preacher sells for them upon commission. He is bound 
therefore by his interest, as well as his rules, ‘to recommend to 
every society, and that frequently and earnestly, the reading of the 
books which Wesley and the Conference have published, preferably 
to any other.’ When any new book is sent to any place, he is to 
a of it in the public congregation. ‘ Carry books with you 

ough every round,’ said Wesley. ‘ Exert oar sh in this. Be not 
ashamed, be not weary: leave no stone unturned.’ The Conference 
in some late minutes express a hope, ‘ that the members of their 
society and their other friends will not purchase any of their books 
pire Ma not printed for the book room, and disposed of by the 
preachers.” 

This powerful body act as censors as well as publishers. In 
1796, it was asked whether any thing. could be done to stop the 
abuse of printing and publishing in the connection ; and this gave 
occasion to several debates,‘ the liberty of the press,’ they say, 
‘ being considered as our undoubted privilege. —They proved their 
love for the liberty of the press something in the manner that Jo- 
seph Buonaparte did in his mock constitution for Spain. It 
was determined, that ‘as the preachers are eminently one body, 
nothing should be done by any individual which could be prejudi- 
cial to the whole, or to any part thereof. Therefore no preachers 
shall publish any thing but what is given to the Conference, and 
printed in our own press. The book committee to determine what 
1s proper to be printed ; and, as a reward for his labours, the author 
shall have a hundred copies out of every thousand.’ At an after 
meeting the law was so far modified, that the preacher was allowed 
to print a rejected manuscript, provided be did not sell it at the 
chapel, nor advertise it from the pulpit. An Index Expurgatorius 
cannot be published m England ; but as their people read nothing 
but whdt is recommended to them, an Index Commendatorius an- 
swers the same purpose. ; 

-Among those poets who may ‘not only improve our taste but 
our piety,’ a writer in the Methodist Magazine recommends Black- 
more and Prior. ‘To say nothing of this critic’s taste in com- 
mending the one poet, it is plain that he never can have read the, 
other. ‘ Dryden and Pope,’ he says, ‘ may amuse, but will rarely 
edify, and frequently pollute. Shakspeare is still more dangerous ; 
whatever advantages may be derived from perusing him, | mr 
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few of them will appear in the great day of final account.’ Poor 
Shakspeare indeed is an object of especial abhorrence to some 
of our worst bigots; there is a in the Eclectic Review 
which describes his soul in hell, suffering for the evil which his works 
continue to do in the world. The fiercer of these professors 
would no doubt consign those works to the flames as piously as 
they have in imagination consigned the author: some among them, 
however, are of milder mood, and have remedied the alleged evil 
by publishing a family Shakspeare. But even the family Shak- 
speare has little chance of admission among the thorough-bred 
members of the sect. ‘There is a pithy and profitable tale in the 
Methodist Magazine of the conversion of Mr. G. Burton, effected 
by seeing the Teaapest; the last effect we will venture to say that 
either author or actors dreamt of producing. ‘ He was so struck 
with the wickedness of the players in mimicking the works of the 
Almighty, in causing thunder and lightning, that he was afraid lest, 
in the just judgment of God, the house should fall upon them and 
crush their bodies to atoms, and send their souls to hell; and he 
was determined if the Lord would spare him to get out of the 
ace alive, he would dedicate his all to his service.’ The stage 
ing held in such utter abhorrence, it cannot be supposed that 
Shakspeare will be tolerated. Indeed the whole race of: poets, 
except such as are actually within the pale of the society, have little 
mercy to expect when the new code of fanatical criticism is applied 
to their works. The editors of the magazine ‘ agree with Mr. 'T'oo- 
good, that the frequent use of that heathenish word Muse in 
cannot be justified on Christian principles.’ And even when this 
heathenish word is not in the way, some professors make it their boast 
that they ‘ relish no poetry above the pitch of a tabernacle hymn.’ 
What then must be the effect of a confederated and indefatigable 
priesthood, who barely tolerate literature, and actually hate it, upon 
all those classes over whom literature has any influence! To those 
classes Methodism is not less injurious than it is beneficial to the 
rude and uncivilized orders: it acts upon them as a mildewing su- 


perstition, blasting all genius in the bud, and withering every flower — 


of loveliness and of innocent enjoyment. And here it should be ob- 
served, that though it is the Wesleyan or Arminian branch of the orga- 
nization of Methodists which has been described, whatever relates to 
the influence of Methodism upon the mind and manners of the \ mu 
ple, applies equally to the great Calvinistic branch, and to those 
who now call themselves the Orthodox Dissenters. However they 
may differ upon predestination, or in their notions of church dis- 
cipline, the effect which they produce upon the character of their 
members is the same. No works in this country are so widely 
circulated, and studied by so many thousand readers, as the Evan- 
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gelical and Methodist Magazines, and the bigotry, fanaticism, and 
uncharitableness of these publications are melancholy proofs of 
human weakness. Of these publications, we have no hesitation in 
saying that they —— evil at evil, nothing but evil: that they 
tend to narrow the judgment, debase the intellect, and harden the 
heart. It is no light evil to bring back into the world the baneful 
_ faith in dreams, tokens, apparitions, and witchcraft. It is no light 
evil that they give the Roman Catholics cause to reproach us in 
our turn with the miracles of our modern saints, and to retort 
upon us the imputation of gross credulity, or of gross deception. 
‘Methodist Magazine informs us that when the King recovered 
from his illness in 1788, it was by virtue of the prayers of Mr. 
_John Pawson and his congregation; that the itinerant preachers 
have a special gift at obtaining rain in dry seasons, and that when 
they prayed against a plague of caterpillars, an army of crows came 
es cleared the country. ‘They tell us of devils hovering about 
the death-bed of an unbeliever, and record the ravings of delirium 
as actual and terrific truths: they number up miraculous cures 
worthy to vie with Dr. Milner’s story of St. Winifred’s well; and 
m one instance, not indeed in direct terms, but in expressions that 
unambiguously are intended so to be understood, they lay claim to 
the miracle of having raised the dead!* Their uncharitableness is 
worse 


* The account is in the Methodist Magazine for October 1804, and may thus be 
abridged in its own words. The Aild faintly groaned and rattled in his throat, which 
indeed was all the appearance of life that was left; for he was cold as death, and in 
every other respect like a petson expiring. My wife burst into tears and wished me, 
without delay, to go for a doctor; but there appeared no symptom of life remaining. 
There was no pulse, nothing to be seen of his eyes but the white: his jaws were locked, 
so that the united strength of us both could not open them, and every part was ex- 
tremely cold. In short he was in all respects apparently a perfect corpse. I then 
was constrained to a you see the child is dead, and it isof no use to fetch the doctor 
to adead person, y wife, however, being still solicitous that L would hasten for the 
doctor, I told her I certainly would go, But I thought we had better use the best help 
first, for it came strongly to my mind ‘ although we have no prophet’s staff to put 
upon the child, nor‘a prophet himself to restore him to life, yet the God of prophets 
is now present,’ Of this I was assured, because [ felt him within, and an unusual 
power immediately came upon me to wrestle with him in behalf of the child. After 
we had unitedly beseeched the Lord, I rose from my kuees, in order to go for the 
doctor; but before I opened the door to go out, I stoed up and again urged my re- 

to him who has all power iu heaven and ov earth; and while ] was praying my 
wife called ont to me saying ‘ there are signs of life in the child.’ However 1 went, 
but we did not see the doctor for four hours afterwards. When I returned, the 
child looked ghastly, but had asked for something to eat, and in about an hour and half 
began running and playing about as if nothing had happened. He had been quite 
indisposed for some time previous to this occurrence, and he has been remarkably well 
ever since. The above is the simple ‘fact, and persons are at full liberty to put their 
own construction upon it. Yet that the child was actually dead I do not assert, but 
that he was so to all appearance, I make nv doubt but that every person would bave 
concluded who had seen and examined him, and that he was restored from that state 
‘im answer to our joint prayers, I'am fully persuaded in my own mind. ee 
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worse than their superstition. A clergyman dies suddenly at the 
card table ; and they record his death as an instance of the judge- 
ment of God against card playing. A dancing master drops down 
dead in the streets ; and this is by the judgement of God against danc- 
ing! But the most detestable instance of this presumptuous, un- 
charitable, and unchristian spirit, is in the story of aman, who on 
a Sunday evening was guilty of walking with his own family round 
his own fields; he stept incautiously upon a lime-kiln, sunk in, 
and was consumed in the sight of his wife and children. And these 
hard-hearted and brutal bigots relate this story under the head of 
the Providence of God asserted! 
That men of these feelings, this temper, and these principles, 
would persecute, if they had the power, no reasonable man can 
doubt. ‘That day we trust is distant; but it must not be dissem- 
bled that they are becoming formidable by their numbers, and 
that they increase with alarming rapidity. the one branch, we 
happen to possess a statistical account. Seven years ago a chro- 
- nological History of the Wesleyan Methodists was published by 
one of the Conference. At that time, there were in the United 
Kingdoms 940 chapels, 436 itinerant preachers, about 2000 local 
preachers, and 128,732 members. “When the British trans- 
Atlantic possessions, and the United States were included, the re- 
turns of population for the year amounted to 222,327. The ra- 
pidity with which they have increased is shown by the compara- 
tive statement of four years at ten years interval between each. 

Members, 

1770 . . . 29,406 

1780. . . 43,830 

1790 . . . 71,568 
1800 . . . 109,961 
‘Their increase continues with the same accelerating progression. 
The Conference of last year reported an addition of 6700 to their 
numbers in Great Britain and Ireland; that of the present of 7777. 
How long will it be before these people begin to count hands with 
the Establishment? And these are not all; the members of the 
New Itinerancy are to be added, who have already nineteen circuits, 
and who have the same principle of increase in their system. And 
there is the whole body of Calvinistic Methodists, who are, proba- 
bly, little inferior in number to the Wesleyans, and who, with the 
orthodox dissenters, act in provincial associations, and have their 

general congregational meeting in London. 


William Shepherd of Banbury, the writer of this account, is fully persuaded that he 
and his wife worked a miracle ; and the e litors of the Methodist Magazine sanction this 
persuasion, and publish the story under the title of the Providence and Grace of God 
manifested. 
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. Ic is no light evil for a state to have within its bosom so numer- 
ous and active and increasing a party, whose whole system tends to 
cut them off from all common sympathy with their countrymen, 
and who are separatists not in religious worship alone, but in all the 
ordinary observances of life. Not satisfied with exclusive salvation, 
they must have every thing exclusive, and accommodations for the 
. Methodists are to be found in every place, and of every possible 
kind. ‘They have not only their own chapels, their own schools, 
their own mad-houses, and their own magazine, but they have their 
own Bible, their newspaper, their review,* their pocket-book, their 
cyclopedia, their Margate-hoys, and their lodging-house at Har- 
rogate, next door to the chapel, and with a bath m the house. The 
sectarian spirit which is thus formed and fostered, is nourished at 
the expense of national spirit, and their growth is like that of an 
incysted tumour in the body politic. Their hopes and feelings are 
concentrated im the interests of the connection ; not in those of the 
country. ‘They look at every object through the discolouring and 
distorting glass of their superstition, and see nothing in its natural 
hue and ‘proportion.—Hence their political opinions are made up 
from the Apocalypse ; and, instead of regarding Buonaparte as the 
sworn enemy of land, who, in his hatred of this country, aims 
at the destruction of all commerce, all freedom of thought, word, 
and deed, and who has actually destroyed the peace and prosperity 
and happiness of the Continent, and every where, except in Spain 
and Portugal, crushed its independence— instead of remembering 
these things, they tell us that he has deposed the Pope and destroyed 
the Inquisition! Instead of regarding him as a barbarian, a tyrant, 
and a murderer ; a bloody and implacable foe, against whom there 
is no safety but in vigorous and determined war ; they consider him 
as the man upon the white horse, to whom a crown has been given, 
and who goes forth conquering and to conquer. They, forsooth, 
perceive that Providence has great purposes to fulfil by his agency, 
and wa do not perceive that there are great purposes for us to fulfil 
also. Even when they partake so far of common feelings and 
of common sense as to acknowledge, that he not only produces evil, 
but is himself evil, still their superstition predominates. ‘Then he 
becomes the beast who has risen up out of the sea, having seven 
heads and ten horns. They discover the mystical number in his 
name, ‘and though they do not actually fall down and worship him, 
yet they ‘ wonder after the beast, and say, Who is like unto him ? 
Who is able to make war with him? e have a hand-bill, with 
this numerical caloulation of his name, before us ; it concludes with 
predicting that ‘ George, the son of George, shall put an end to all, 


* The Eclectic Review is sold at the book-room of the Conference. 
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* and that a young new set of men, of virtuous mianneys, shall come, 
who shall prosper, and make a flourishing church for two hundred 


ars. 

"Zn this burthen of the song, the ultimate object of methodism is 
sufficiently avowed. It is, indeed, apparent that, with whatever 
feelings Wesley began his career, it soon became the scope of his 
ambition to lay the foundations of a church which should rival and 
finally supersede the Establishment. There are many, very many, 
good and pious members of the sect who dream of no such conse- 
quence ; many, even of the preachers, perhaps all of them, in the 
commencement of their labours, look to nothing but the saving of 
souls by the immediate effects of their ministry; but that the go- 
verning heads are driving to this goal seems unquestionable. With 
some, the love of power may be the ruling impulse, felt .and self- 
acknowledged. e greater part are, probably, self-deceived ; 
they know the good which they do, and are blind to the evil, and 
they regard both the end at which they aim, and the means by which 
they pursue it, as unexceptionable. We impute no evil motives to 
individuals; we condemn no man who acts conscientiously upon 
fallacious principles ; but we do condemn the principle of separa- 
tion upon which the united Methodists are acting, and we warn 
those individuals among them who have not considered the question 
in all its bearings, against its most erroneous and most dangerous 
tendency. To plead that the preacher is dull, or that you th a 
dispute concerning tythes with the vicar, is not a sufficient reason 
for leaving the Church, and going over to the Tabernacle. They, 
indeed, who dissent from the faith of the Church, and can find 
peace with the Unitarians or the Quakers, are bound to withdraw 
themselves ; for conformity im them would be sinful: but such 
persons as adhere to the articles and established creed of the coun- 
, have no excuse for schism. And we call upon those persons 
who hold, with Jonathan Reeves and the Conference, that all 
(whatever their lives may be) who have not received the methodisti- 
cal peace of God, are in a state of damnation, to examine the ¢on- 
sequence of such a tenet; for, to use the language of that good old 
divine the worthy Fuller,* ‘ be it affirmed, for a certain truth, that 
_ we have, in our Church, all truths necessary to salvation. Of such 
as deny this, I ask Joseph’s question to his brethren, Js your father 
well; the old man, is he yet alive? So, how fare the souls of 
their sires, and the ghosts of their grandfathers? Are they yet 
alive—do they still survive in bliss, in happiness? Oh, no! they 
are dead ! dead in soul, dead in body, dead temporally, dead eter- 
nally, dead and damned; if so be, we had not all truth, necessary 

to salvation, before this time.’ 

* Sermon preached on His Majesty’s Inaggurayon. 
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Tn examining the institutions and the tendency of methodism, - we 
have brought forward no false and libellous accusations ; nor have 
we assailed it with scurrilous buffoonery. With the same sincerity 
we have endeavoured to point. out its good and its evil, and have 
been careful not to exasperate, however we may fail to convince.— 
To the Methodists themselves we point out the evil, and call upon 
the educated and rational part of them to consider the effects of 
their watch-nights, their yearly covenant, above all, of their prac- 
tice of confession; to our own clergy we hold up, for example, the 
good which is effected by their zeal, and by the manner in which 
they appeal to the foundations of religion as existing in the human 
mind. Of the evils which, at present, characterize methodism, the 
Establishment, assuredly, does not partake; it may partake of the 
good, and, in the already increased zeal of our p Aa it may be 
a te that they have derived, in some degree, the same kind of 

efit from this formidable opposition which the Roman Catholic 
Church derived from the Reformation. 

One observation more and we shall conclude. There is one 
branch of information in which the people are lamentably deficient 
since the old church copies of the Book of Martyrs have been worn 
out ;—this is the history of their own church: which of all things 
would attach them to it the most strongly. The Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge pris 1 many excellent books, 
but they are elementary, or doctrinal, or controversial; highly use- 
ful when read; but for the most part such as can only be read as a 
_ duty... The Cheap Repository Tracts are often good; but we have 

picked up papers from this manufactory in the high road, (scattered 
there by some godly travellers as seed by the way side,) and have 
found among them baser * trash than ever contributed to line the 
old wall at Privy Garden. _ It is folly to suppose that the poor do 
not love reading, if works which are of a nature to interest them be 

blished in such a form as to come within their reach. Let them 

ve the lives of the founders and fathers of the English Church ; 
Jet them be informed of all that has been done for them, and all that 
has been suffered for them in winning and establishing that inherit- 
ance of pure religion which they enjoy. The names of Wickliff 
and ‘Tindal, and Latimer and Ridley, ought not to be less popular in 
England than those of Blake and Marlborough and our own great 


* We allude in particular to a called the ‘ Fatal Choice,’ showing how God's 
judgment fell upon a young wan for going as waiter to a tavern, 
* In a Bacchanal frolic, it prov’d all in joke, 
He met with a kick unawares, 
By which his left arm and his right leg were broke, 
For it tumbled him icadlong down stairs,’ &c, 
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Nelson :—they are -the heroes of our religion, and we owe as much 
of our intellectual pre-eminency, as much of our peculiar happi- 
ness, to the constitution of our church as of our government. 

Of this source of interest the methodists are well aware, and the 
biographies of their distinguished members are regularly issued from 
the book-room. The papists also have understood it, and mingled 
as their legends are with the most outrageous falsehoods and absur- 
dities, still they lay strong hold on the heart, and the imagination. 
But if neither the vapid tautology of a modern experience-journal, 
nor the extravagant fables of aromance of saimtship are sufficient to 
counteract the effects which they are designed to produce, with how 
much better reason, and to how much greater anaes might the 
Church of England hold up the history of her fathers to the people? 
—a history wherein, without any such alloy, the most solemn and 
important lessons are enforced by the finest and most affecting cir- 
cumstances. ‘There it would be seen how Bilney who, through the 
fear of death, had recanted with his lips the doctrines which he be- 
lieved in his heart, found that fear intolerable to him, and conti- 
nued in such agony of mind that his friends were fain to be with him 
day and night, endeavouring, with all worldly reasons, and with 
texts of Scripture to comfort him, who, could receive no comfort 
so long as his own conscience was his accuser. But when this man 
took his resolution, and went forth, and spake openly in favour of 
reformation, and was on that account condemned to the fire from 
which he had formerly shrunk, he ate his last supper with a quiet 
mind and cheerful countenance ; and when one of his friends, think- 
ing to encourage him, told him how short the pain of the fire would. 
prove, enduring but for a moment—he: put his finger in the candle 
which burnt before them in the prison, and said, “7 find by experi- 
ence, and have long known by philosophy, that fire is natural 
hot ; yet [am persuaded by God’s holy word, and by the experi- 
ence of some saints of God therein recorded, that in the flames we 
may feel no heat: and I constantly believe, that however the 
stubble of this my body shall be wasted by the fire, yet my soul and 
spirit shall be purged thereby.” There the people might see, how 

timer, at the age of fourscore, and bow-bent with years, walked 
to the stake in his prison garb, and when he reached the scene of 
his triumph, threw off that gown, and stood bolt upright in his 
shroud, and calling to his fellow-sufferer, when the fire was laid 
to the pile, said to him, ‘ Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and 
play the man ; we shall this day light such a candle, by God's grace, 
in a as [ trust shall never be put out!’ There they might see 
how Rogers, the protomartyr, in the days of the bloody Mary, re- 
fused the pardon that was proffered him at the stake, when his wife 
with nine small children, and the tenth sucking at her breast, came 
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to him: but he, nothing moved from his holy purpose, washed 
his hands in the flames, and took his death with wonderful patience, 
all the people rejoicing in his constancy.—How Bradford ‘ endured 
the flame as a fresh gale of wind in a hot summer's day..—How 
Hooper, when the pardon was set before him, exclaimed, ‘ Away 
with it, if you love my soul!” and would not be bound to the stake, 
because, he said, God would give him strength to abide the extre- 
mity of the fire. ‘These are histories which should never be out of 
remembrance, and the Church of England is equally ungrateful and 
impolitic if it suffers them ever to be forgotten. By these the peo- 
ple would be taught experimentally the value of a good conscience, 
and the rete a of religious principles ; they would imbibe a hatred 
and horror of persecution which can never be impressed upon them 
too strongly, and which would be our best security against its re- 
newal ; they would learn to prize the faith which was purchased for 
them thus heroically, in proportion to the price which was paid for 
it: theirfeelings and their understanding would be interested in the 
cause of that faith which their fathers had sealed with their blood ; 
they would regard their free church as proudly as their free govern- 
ment, and the names of those blessed martyrs by whom it was 
founded and transmitted down to them for their inheritance, would 
become as‘dear'to the people of England as those of Russel and of 
Sidney, as deservedly dear, and more universally so. 


Arr. XIV. Poems, by Mary Russell Mitford. foolsc. 8vo. pp. 
144. London, Longman and Co, 1810. | 


MAY of the ladies who have been candidates for celebrity, 

have, we fear, been influenced more by necessity than choice ; 
and that timidity, which shrunk at the idea of subjecting its produc- 
tions to the eye of the world, has been goaded forward by motives 
which admitted no retreat. In such cases, criticism became but a 
secondary duty ; for his feelings would not be much envied, who 
could pause to examine the construction of a sentence, when not 
the pursuit of fame, but the fear of distress, evidently dictated 
the production. Such, however, we believe not to be the case 
with the writer before us. Indeed, the poems themselves signify 
that they were composed with the applause of many friends ; and 
that the author’s chief motive in their publication was to shew 
how skilfully the lyre might be swept by a lady’s hand. The sub- 
jects on which her talents are exercised are of a very miscellaneous 
nature, and such as we should not have supposed peculiarly attrac- 
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tive to a female mind, They are chiefly of an epainetic or com- 
mendatory nature, and praise Doctors Mitford and Valpy, Mr. War- 
dle a ‘ Patriot,’ Maria a prize Greyhound, Lord Folkstone, also 
a patriot, Zosiaa Pole, Mr. Pratt the Gleaner, Maria again, and 
Jehuda Charizi. 
The first and longest poem in the collection is called Sybille, a 
Northumbrian tale, the catastrophe of which is taken from Mr. 
Southey’s beautiful episode of Lailam Thalaba. Of the neatness 
and precision of the execution, the following stanza is no unfair 
example : 
‘The modest mansion on the hill, 
Beams in the brightening ray, 
Mitford’s proud turrets crown the rill, 
And all the vale is gay.’ 


The next poem is employed im celebrating the young ladies who 
were educated at Mrs. Rowden’s academy, Hans Place. One of 
these ladies is said to be delightful— 

‘ Whether she join in converse gay, 
With arch,and playful naiveté,’ 


and the whole of them seem to have spent their time very pleasantly 
indeed, but not with sufficient attention to the true use of the pre- 
terperfect tense. ‘ 
* While some, reclined in verdant bowers, 
With tales amused the passing hours, 
And some their fav'rite flowers attend, 
I roamed with my selected friend.’ 


Some verses soon after occur, discoursing largely in praise of 
‘ dandelions,’ by the side of which powstid bach, the poetess, not 
without danger to her muse, moralizes at leisure, and revolves its 
various properties. Primroses and violets have been praised so 
much of old, that our modern poets and poetesses are fain to look 
‘out for flowers ‘ which have not been blown upon.” Thus ‘ elder 
blossoms,’ ‘ celandine,’ and ‘ cuckoo pint,’ are now finding their 
tuneful admirers; and when dandelions have had their day, we 
should recommend the immediate adoption of ‘touch-me-not,’ 
‘ treacle-mustard,’ ‘ swine’s succory,’ and ‘ Robin-run-in-the-hedge.’ 
The dandelion has indeed been noticed once before, but then it was 
in a different stage of its existence, and with far other powers of 
eulogy. The reader will excuse the quotation for the beauty of the 
passage :— 

* Here she was wont to go, and here, and here! 

Just where those daisies, pinks, and violets grow ! 

The world may find the spring in following her. 

For other print her airy steps ne'er left, 
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Her treading would not bend a blade of 
Or shake.the downy blow-ball from its stalk.’ 
Sad Shepherd. 


_ We have then a poem on a glow worm, which we should feel 
more disposed to commend, if we could overlook the false fire in 
the two first lines of the following stanza— 
_ * Though forked light’ning round thee play, 
Though brilliant meteors wildly glare, 
Still may thy pale and modest ray 
Shed em’rald lustre through the air.’ 


Poetry, politics, and coursing are blended in some verses on 
Maria, the aforementioned greyhound, winning the cup at the Ilsley 
meeting. Of them it is sufficient to observe, that Miss Mitford 
has caught the jockey’s pronunciation, and pronounces ‘ Arbutus’ 
with a prosody that can only belong to the turf— 

‘ The sad Arbutus drooping pale.” 


Apollo is next presented to us in a papilionaceous character, as 
father of the butterflies. The following stanza is however pretty : 
* Oh! lovely is thy airy form, 
That wears the primrose hue so fair ; 
It seems, as if some passing storm 
Had raised the beauteous flower ix air.’ 


In 94, Mr. Wardle and Lord Folkstone are introduced, 
‘ with all their b/ushing honours thick upon them.’ 


’ © Unknown to fame, to faction unallied, 
Folkstone and truth his only aid supplied, &c. 
* * * * 


Still England rings with Wardle’s honour’d name, 
Still Scotland’s hills re-echo to his fame,’ &c. 
Miss Mitford has probably heard that a prophet has no honour in 
is own country ; which accounts for her silence respecting the 
triumph of Wales on this grand occasion: but what shall we say to 
her omission of Ireland, where the object of her admiration is 
much better known than either in England or Scotland, and where 
the “ringing to his honour’d name’ must consequently be more 
distinct and audible? To be serious, however, and very serious, 
Sir Hugh Evans himself could not possibly feel more disgust at 
seeing a oman with a peard, than we experience at seeing a young 
lady splashing through the mire, and huzzaing at the tail of a 
mob procession. In the present case, we must take the liberty 
of hinting to Miss Mitford, that in selecting the objects of her ad- 
miration, she has manifested as little female delicacy as judgment. 
In a subsequent poem, Mr. Pratt-is informed, (for he probabl 
never dreamt of it,) that he inherits the lyre of Goldsmith. Po 
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this be true, the lyre is much the worse for wear; and, for our 
parts, we would as soon take the bequest of a Jew’s harp, as the 
reversion of so an instrument. This is instance 
we remember of livi ts being complimented at the expense of 

r Goldsmith. "A lherary journal has thought proper to extol 

r. Crabbe far above him; and Mr. Richards (a man of genius 
also, we readily admit) has been said, ma note toa late sermon, 
famous for its length, to unite ‘ the nervousness of Dryden with 
the ease of Goldsmith.’ This is all very easily asserted. The 
native grace and ease of Goldsmith’s versification has probably 
led to the deception; but it would be difficult to point out one 
among the English poets less likely to be excelled in his own style 
than the author of ‘the Deserted Village.’ Possessing much of 
the compactness of Pope’s versification, without the monotonous 
structure of his lines; rising sometimes to the swell and fulness 
of Dryden, without his inflations; delicate and masterly in his de- 
scriptions; graceful in one of the greatest graces of poetry, its 
transitions ; alike successful in his sportive or grave, his playful or 
melancholy mood ; he may long bid defiance to the numerous com- 
— whom the friendship or flattery of the present age is so 

tily arraying against him. 

In our cursory examination of this little volume, we have no- 
ticed several unpoetical and ungraceful, and not a few ungrammatical 
lines. It must be apparent, we think, to every one, that Miss 
Mitford’s taste and judgment are not yet matured; that her poems 
ought to have been kept back much longer, and revised much 
oftener, before they were submitted to the public ; and, above all, 
that she wanted some friend who, without wounding her feelings, 
or damping the fire of her genius, would have led her to correcter 
models of taste, and taught her more cautious habits of compo- 
sition. That such instruction would not have been thrown away, 
we judge from many pleasing passages scattered through her little 
volume, which do no discredit to the amiableness of her mind, 
and the cultivation of her talents. When she attempts to describe 
the higher passions, as in Sybille, she fails from want of strength 
for the flight. But in the description of natural scenery, or the 
delineation of humbler and calmer feelings, she is more successful. 
The following lines form part of a poem written in a favourite 
arbour, and are a pleasing imitation of the style and subject of 
Grongar Hill :— 

* How slowly swells the limpid flood ! 
How calm, how still the solitude ! 
No sound comes wafted from the gale, 
Save the sweet warblings of the vale. 
No curling smoke waves on the breeze, . 
Hemmed closely in by circling trees, Save, 
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Save, where o'er yonder rustic gate, 
The tall oak twines in Gothic state, 
And through the arch in lustre gay, 
The landscape spreads its bright array : 
The woodland wild—the cultured plain, 
Its lowing herds, and fleecy train— __ 
The cottage by the green wood side, 
With blooming orchard spreading wide— _ 
The village school—the green— 
_ The ivied tower, at distance seen— 
And the soft hills, that swelling rise, 
Mingling their grey tops with the skies, 
IJlumined by the western beams, 
How fair this living picture gleams!’ p. 45. 
Passages of equal or superior merit might be collected from 
the volume, amply sufficient to show, that with better advice, and 
more mature deliberation, Miss Mitford’s muse would not sing un- 
heard or unattended ; but we can have little hope of this, if she 


does not for ever forsake the thorny and barren field of politics, so 


unfavourable to the laurel of Parnassus. 


Art. XV. Observations on the Report of the Bullion Com- 
mittee. By the Right Honourable Sir Jobn Sinclair, Bart. 
M.P.. pp. 71. London. Cadell and Davis. 1810. 


Of the many changes which, within our own recollection, have 
“~ taken place in our national manners, there is none more deplo- 
rable than the decay of that worship and reverence which our an- 
cestors were accustomed to pay to the higher classes of society. 
Whether this depreciation of rank and title has been occasioned by 
an over issue of honours, or derived to us from some neighbouri 
nation, and increased by the present perturbed state of the Conti- 
nent, we know not: but certain it is, that those denominations of 
value which, when regularly stamped on any character, were wont 
to become a sufficient guarantee of its weight and sterling excel- 
lence, and which enabled it to pass current in the world, are now 
too frequently questioned ; and that a petulant disregard of autho- 
rity is become the general characteristic of this age and country. _ 
This spirit of insubordination, so conspicuous im the political, is 
not less so in the literary world. It is notorious that opinions 
mulgated by ‘ persons of honour,’ or even by‘ persons of Sales,” 
are no longer, on that account, perused with avidity, and adopted 
with implicit acquiescence. ‘The time has been, when an Essay on 
Bullion by the President of the Board of Agriculture, would ot 
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been received at once as oracular and unquestionable ; and when it 
would not have required any sagacity, or industry of ours, to point 
out the beauties, and inculcate the truths of such a treatise. 

The evil, however, though great and manifest, we venture to hope, 
is not altogether inveterate. A general insurrection of readers against 
their best monitors is not, perhaps, yet organized; and by proper 
exertions, the sparks of mutiny may yet be crushed and extin- 

ished 


Of the tone of eloquence best calculated to repress irreverence, 
and to vindicate authority, it were vain to seek for a more perfect 


model than is exhibited by the writer whose pamphlet we are now 


proceeding to examine. His style is weighty and impressive ; his 
conceptions profound ; his confidence in his own judgment stable 
and unassailable; his contempt of impertinent objections highly 

ignified ; and his reprehensions of the Bullion Committee, whether 
solemn or sarcastic, whether intended to confound the understand- 
ing, or to awaken the conscience of his antagonists, are equally dic- 
tated by a due sense of his own superiority. 


Even the title-page of his work is not quite indifferent to the. 


success of his main object; since it warns us that the writer is no 


longer a lowly Esquire, as in the days when he first put forth his’ 
‘ 


istory of the Revenue;’ that he 1s no longer a mere knight of 


chivalry, as when he dashed through the mazes of ‘ Statistical Re- 


ports; or a simple member of Parliament, as when he recom- 
mended to mankind the enjoyment of ‘ Health,’ and the practice 
of * Longevity ; and extended the bounds of animated nature by 
his authentic discovery of the Mermaid. The presidency of the 
Board of Agriculture itself is sunk in the newer gloss of a still 
more splendid honour. It is in the character of a chosen Coun- 
cillor of his Sovereign, that Sir John now marshals a formidable 
array of ‘ Qbservations on the Report of the Bullion Committee.’ 
Falstaff’s graduated scale of honours, ‘ Jack with my familiars, 


John with my brothers and sisters, and Sir John with all Europe,’ 


hardly presents a more gratifying picture of rising eminence and 
reputation. 
is work contains, within the compass of 71 pages, 

ist, An advertisement ; 

edly, A Nota Bene, explanatory of that advertisement ; 

3dly, A series of continuous observations ; 

4thly, A series of observations not continuous, but divided into 
five sections, which are afterwards bisected, trisected, Kc. 

5thly, The conclusion ; and 

Gthly, The appendix ; 

To which are appended Three Results. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that this very methodical and 
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minute subdivision of the work is infinitely delightful to the reader, 
who, by means of such numerous finger-posts, is constantly ap- 
prised of the road on which he is travelling ; and that it is no less 


commodious to the critic, whose task is confined to the collection of. 


a few notes during the journey. 

- The advertisement informs us, that ‘ the attention of the Right 
Honourable author had been long engrossed by the agricultural in- 
terests and improvement of the country; that financial inquiries, 
though formerly a favourite pursuit, had been long laid aside ; but 
that some rumours, purporting that the Bullion Committee had re- 
solved to recommend to Parliament certain restrictions on our paper 
circulation, induced him to feel the utmost anxiety for the perusal 
of a Report which, at the conclusion of the session, they had pre- 
sented to the House. He therefore examined this Report, and 
found it liable to various objections, which it appeared essential, at 
this moment of mercantile distress, to lay before the public.’ 


' € Convinced indeed,’ (says he,) ‘ that the prosperity of the country, in 
regard both to. its agricultural and commercial interests, nay, that the 
very safety and existence of the British Empire depend on the pre- 
servation of our present system of circulation, I could not hesitate a 
moment, however unwilling to engage in political controversy, to enter 


my publick protest against the doctrines promulgated by the Bullion’ 
Committee.’ 


- No sooner, however, had this Manifesto been regularly issued 
from ‘ The Terrace, Palace-yard, Westminster, 10th September, 


1810,’ than the author discovered it to be so little explanatory of his 


opinion, or in other respects so incomplete, as to require the some- 
what unusual adjunct of a post-script. This post-script, or N. B. 
:s added, for the purpose of requesting the reader ‘ not to view this 
momentous subject as a mercantile question, but as one of general 
importance, which ought to be considered on a great scale ;’ and we 
are now convinced, that this caution was most essential. By what 
means, indeed, the mode of ‘ considering,’ here recommended, can 
be acquired, or how the ‘ scule’ of the reader’s understanding can 


be expanded, by a mere act of volition, we must not yet attempt’ 


to explain.. Suffice it to state, that such a mode of consideration 
leads certainly and expeditiously to the inference, that ‘ an abun- 
dant circulation of paper, th it may sometimes produce extra- 
vagant speculation, and partial derangements in mercantile 
world, is a mine of national prosperity. 


We come next to the body of the work itself. It opens with a. 


series of homely, but useful truths ; which ae terminate 
in a discovery scarcely less important than that of the philosopher’s 
stone, and rendered doubly striking, because, like the elder Brutas, 
it bursts from under the disguise of simplicity, and dazzles by its 
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sudden effulgence. Sir John informs us, that ‘ the steps taken by 
France in carrying on its commercial warfare against this country, 
have been distinguished by unbounded violence.’—He avers that 
* their fiscal ations, enforced by armies of soldiers and Custom 
House officers, have prevented us from carrying on trade in a re- 
gular manner.’—He states his belief that, on the Continent, ‘ great 
mercantile houses, by whose means commerce of exchange had 
formerly been oo oge: and conducted on the fairest and most 
equitable principles, to the general advantage of trading nations, 
had been compelled to abandon that line of business.’ 

Thus far, our readers will perceive nothing that gives the alarm 
of novelty; although in fact the latent germ of the meditated disco- 
very is to be found in the last sentence which we have quoted. The 
golden axiom is that—‘ The EXCHANGE, owing to the want of 
such useful MIDDLE MEN, had no guide to regulate it.’ No- 
thing, we think, can be more ingenious than this mode of ex- 
plaining the numerous difficulties and perplexities, in which the 
very intricate subject of the fureign exchange has hitherto been in- 
volved, by the simple and easy intervention of middle men. The 
first hint of this expedient may perhaps have been borrowed from 
Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas; where, as our readers will recollect, a 
certain astronomer is introduced in the character of a ‘ middle man,’ 
invested with full powers for regulating the alternations of rain and 
sun-shine, But it is obvious that Sir John has oresy. eapronet 
upon his original, by assigning, to his‘ middle men,’ a more 
useful and more suitable office. 

The next passage is so important that we cannot trust ourselves 
to abridge it, but must employ the words of our author, 

* Inquiries regarding points of so delicate a nature as the circulation 
of a country (on which its prosperity, and indeed the comfort and hap- 
piness of every individual in it so much depend,) cannot be too cau- 
tiously entered into, nor the subject too maturely considered, before 
any step is taken, or even remedies are suggested. Being a point of 
such genéral and common interest, it was natural for any government 
to suppose, that it would be a investi , whoever were ap- 
pointed to examine it; and above all, that the chimeras of political 
speculation, would never be set up against the results of practical ex- 
perience. The minister therefore consented to the motion for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee, took hardly any concern in the nomination 
ats members, and no part in its deliberations, until unfortunately it was 
too late: the members of the Committee had made up their muds re- 
garding the points under discussion; and when the principles on which 
the Report was to be drawn up, came to be settled, the First Lord 
Commissioner of His Majesty’s Treasury, found himself in a small mi- 
nority.’ 

In this paragraph our readers will discover, 1st, a beautiful me- 
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men of that art of ‘ considering on a great scale’, which, no 
ing yet defined it, Sir John very justly thought it right to illustrate 
by examples. 
A proposal to restore the circulation of coin is most poetically 
denominated a ‘ chimera.’ Our present paper system has already 
been described by Sir John as ‘ a mine of national prosperity. — 
Now it is obvious that a mine could not be more effectually rendered 
useless than by covering it with a mountain. ‘The ‘ chimera,’ as 
Sir John had learned from Mr. Ainsworth, is, or at least was, a 
mountain in Lycia, the top of which was inhabited by lions, the 
middle by goats, and the bottom by serpents; animals and reptiles 
which may be considered as peculiarly typical of the gold, silver, 
and copper of our former awkward and cumbrous currency. No- 
thing could be imagined more just or noble than this figure. 
Returning from this classical excursion, Sir John proceeds to 
state a fact, or series of facts, which, upon his testimony, we must 
presume to be authentic; which, from his having undeftaken to 
announce them to the world, we must suppose to be of great im- 
portance ; but, by which, from our ignorance of the proceedings 
‘of parliamentary committees, we confess ourselves to have been 
at first rather confounded than edified. 


* The Minister, it is affirmed, consented to the appointment of the 
committee, but took hardly any concern in the nomination of its mem- 
bers. He took no part in its deliberations, until the members of the 


committee had made up their minds.—<And then he found himself’ in a 


small minority.’ 


Such is the plain, and as it might at first sight appear, hazardous 
statement of facts, upon which Sir John most unexpectedly performs 
an astonishing evolution of reasoning, to the admiration of all be- 
holders, but to the utter confusiou and discomfiture of the Bullion 
Committee. 


No. ordinary spectator, perhaps, would imagine that the Com- 


mittee were the party whom Sir John intended to arraign im thia 
charge. Nothing, however, is more certain. And the counts of 
the indictment against the Committee are seven. 

ist, That they were appointed a Committee with the consent, 
indeed of the minister ; but without his special nomination. 

2dly, That, being thus imperfectly constituted, they nevertheless 
not only met, but proc first to inquire and afterwards to de- 
liberate. 

3dly, That, although conscious that the minister took no part in 
their deliberations, they for a long time criminally persisted im this 
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4thly, That hardened in this persistency by mutual encourage- 
meat and instigation, they perversely made up their minds upon 
the subject of their inquiries. 

5thly, That the minister did not come among them ¢i/l their 
minds were so made up. . 

6thly, That when he did come among them, it became manifest 
that Ais mind was made up in a contrary direction. 

And 7thly, that notwithstanding this manifestation, they contuma- 


‘ciously and maliciously adhered to their own opinions, and voted 


them by a great majority. 

_ To one who practises dialectics ‘ upon a great scale,’ it would 
be vain to urge, in extenuation of these crimes of the Committee, 
that propensity among men to ‘ make up their minds,’ which is the 
usual, though, in this instance, the culpable result of a long and 
laborious investigation; or to plead the equally common, though 
not more pardonable, mistake into which the Committee appear 
to have fallen, in supposing that, having been appointed ‘ to inquire,’ 
it was their duty to enter upon inquiry. 

Such extenuations are effectually barred by Sir John’s peculiar 
mode of reasoning. According to Sir John’s arguments, it was 
‘natural’ for ‘ any government’ to suppose, that ‘ any committee” 
would, on so delicate a subject, abstain from all those acts which 
constitute the seven deadly sins of this Bullion Committee. Ac- 
cording to him, therefore, not only the obligations of parliamentary 
duty, but the course of riature itself has been violated by their 
conduct.—This it is to consider matters ‘ on a great scale !’ 

Great talents, however, are usually accompanied by a propor- 
tionate candour and liberality. Sir John therefore endeavours to 
heal the wound which he has just given to the Commiitee, by de- 
claring it to be his opinion ‘ that their Report is drawn up with cs 
much ingenuity as the nature of the subject would admit of.— 
This declaration, whilst it has all the grace of a concession, is 
moreover highly valuablé on account of the latent precept which it 
indirectly inculcates. It is perhaps to that economy of intellect, 
which our Right Honourable author has himself so scrupulously 
practised during his cultivation of science and literature, that he is 
partly indebted for the abundant crops of fame which he has suc- 
cessively reaped. Had he blunted the edge of his natural sagacity 
by ploughing too deeply into a dry-and barren subject, or wasted 
on its improvement too large a share of that rich and various com- 
post with which his imagination has been sedulously stored, the 
returns might have been inadequate to the expenditure. ‘To admit 
that the Committee have nicely adapted to the present subjec: the 
exact portion of ingenuity of which its nature w2s capable is, there- 
fare, no small praise. But this praise is suddenly corrected nd 
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qualified by three formidable objections, which we must now pro- 
ceed to enumerate. 

1. ‘ Though authorized merely to report the result of their inquiries, 
and their observations thereupon, the Committee have exceeded the 
bounds of their commission, by stating their opinions, and suggesting 
remedies; points regarding which the Hlouse had not authorised them 
to inquire.’ 

_ Here is a very nice and subtle distinction. The objection, how- 
ever, is not, therefore, the less valid. It must be acknowledged 
that to observe and to opine are very different things. It is but fair 
to add, that the remark comes with peculiar propriety from our 
author: who, if we are rightly informed, originally sent to the 
Committee the substance of the present pamphlet under the name 
of ‘ Thoughts on Circulation ;’ kindly offering, and even recom- 
mending it to them as a proper foundation for their report. But 
upon its being represented to him that this title was apparently a 
misnomer, inasmuch as the thinking process seemed to have been 
very sparingly employed, if not inadvertently altogether omitted, he 
instantly admitted the justice of the remark and adopted the more 
unpretending title of Observations.’ 

* Metiri se quemque suo modulo ac pede verum est.’ 

2. ‘ The Committee hate reported the evidence of an anonymous 
witness.” 

Now, for any thing that Sir John has learned to the contrary, 
§ this unknown individual may be a foreigner ;’ and yet the Com- 
mittee have not, by printing Ge evidence either in broken English, 
or in the patois of his country, though fit to guard their readers 
against the poison of his representations. 

8. ‘In the third place they have reported, as will afterwards be fully 
— contrary to the weight and mass of evidence brought before 

em, 

It does appear, by means of some very ponderous and massive 
extracts from that evidence which are adduced in the subsequent 
pages, that this charge is fully substantiated. The reader Res 

ore caunot but be prepared for the very moderate inference which 
Sir John (p. 10,) forthwith proceeds to draw from these three pre- 
mises, viz. 

* That the suggestions of the Bullion Committee, if ever carried into 
effect, would do more mischief to the British empire, than the fleets 
and armies of Napoleon will ever be able to accomplish.’ 

In corroboration of this inference, Sir John produces (pp. 12 
and 13,) a financial document, by which it appears that, between 
the years 1796 and 1809, the amount of taxes imposed on the peo- 
ple of Great Britain has been increased, from less than 20, to — 
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than 59 millions; and after a few expressions of honest trium = ya at 

this symptom of national prosperity, proceeds, from his general sur- 

vey, to a more minute examination of the ‘ inauspicious report’ of 

the Committee. 

~ In section 1, chap. 1, paragraph 2, we find the following perspi- 

cuous statement relating to the foreign exchange. 

_ ©The causes of the unfavourable rate of exchange are, in a great 
_ measure, purely commercial ; though some of them are of a mized, and 

some of a politicul nature ; and some may be arranged under the general 

‘head of miscellaneous,’ 


_ Here we have a most satisfactory proof of the industry and at- 
tention with which Sir John has studied the law proceedings of his 
country, and has transferred, into his own style, all that circum- 
stantiality and nicety of discrimination, by which the works of our 
most eminent reporters are distinguished. ‘The case which he ap- 
pears more particularly to have had in view, is that most curious 
and perplexing one of Stradling versus Stiles, preserved in the 
Report of Martinus Scriblerus ; in which, a devise of ‘ six black 
and white horses,’—the testator, (Sir John Swale) dying posses- 
sed of ‘ six black, six white, and six pied horses,’ gave rise to a 
question of the greatest interest and intricacy, No one, who com- 
the pleadings in that celebrated case with the happy imita- 
tion of them in the before us, can avoid admiring the inge- 
nuity with which our aah has evaded the difficulty that led, on 
that occasion, to an arrest of judgment. For it is evident that whilst 
the ‘ commercial,’ the ‘ political,’ and ‘the mixed causes’ of Sir 
John Sinclair correspond exactly with the ‘ white horses,’ the ‘ black 
horses,’ and the ‘ pied horses,’ of Sir John Swale, the proviso, by 
the present Sir John, in favour of his miscellaneous head, relieves us 
from any perplexity similar to that which arose in the former case 
from the untoward discovery that the horses happened to be mares. 
Of the ‘ purely commercial’ causes our Right Honourable Author 
has detected eight; of the ‘ mixt’ two; of the ‘ purely political’ 
three; and of the ‘ miscellaneous’ four. On most of these he has 
touched with remarkable brevity; but we observe with pleasure 
that he reverts to, and expatiates at some length on that most 
important cause to which we have already solicited the particular 
attention of our readers. This is (p. 17) 
. ©The want of middle men, who formerly were accustomed to employ 
great capitals in exchange operations, but who, from the increased 
difficulties and dangers to which such operations are now subject, are 
at present rarely to be met with: Such MapBLE MEN ‘were accustomed 
to make combined exchange operations which tended to anticipate probable 
ultimate results ; and the rates of exchange were thus kept more steady 
than would have been the case without such aid.’ 
LL3 We 
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We presume there is no reader, however little accustomed to the 

niceties of logical disquisition, or however sensible to the beau- 
ties of a clear style, who, after perusing this full and luminous 
explanation of the mystery of exchange, can continue uninformed 
or unsatisfied upon the subject. 
__ Sir John next proceeds, chap. 2, to examine the general ques- 
tion, ‘ Whether the present state of our currency hus any connec- 
tion whatever with the state of the exchange ?’ and he decides this 
question in the negative, Ist. Because, if such a connexion had 
really existed, many respectable witnesses (whom he quotes) must 
have found it out. 2dly. Because one witness, who did admit such 
a connexion, had the misfortune to die before he could be disabused 
by reading Sir John’s pamphlet. 

Hence, (in chap. 3,) he naturally concludes that nothing will be 
‘necessary for the purpose of restoring the exchange to par, but to 
increase our exports to France, (an expedient which was suggested 
by Mr. Greffulhe, but most provokingly disregarded by the Com- 
mittee,) and proportionably to diminish our imports from hostile 
tations. ‘The practicability of a considerable diminution in this 
respect,’ says Sir John, ‘ I pledge myse/f, in the course of the en- 
Suing session, to prove in Parliament.’ 

The second section, which relates to the ‘ high price of bullion,’ 
is not less important than the preceding investigation of the state of 
the foreign exchange ; indeed the whole remainder of the work is 
chiefly composed of corollaries from these two sections. 


‘ The necessary consequence of an unfavourable rate of exchange,’ 
says the Right Honourable Baronet, ‘ is, an increased demand for coin 
or bullion, as being the readiest remittance, where bills, on moderate 
terms, cannot be procured; in consequence of that demand the value of 
the precious pled must rise, as was experienced in the reign of King 
‘William, when guineas were as high as thirty shillings each. Nothing 
however can be more absurd, than to make any rise in the price of 
bullion, the ground of serious alarm, more especially at a period like 
the present, when the nature and principles of circulation, are 0 much 
better understood than was formerly the case. ‘To explain the grounds. 
of this assertion, | shall submit to the reader's consideration, some poli- 
tical ax1oMs coneerning coin and bullion, p. 27. 


These ax1oMs, which have had the good fortune to impress their 
Right Honourable inventor with a deep conviction of their solidity, 


bear a most gratifying resemblance to those which the very respecta- 
ble witnesses examined before the Committee were pleased to sanction 


- with their authority. Such axtoms, to be perused with due atten- 


tion, ought to be perused more than once, Sir John, therefore, has 
printed them more than once : and the reader, who has achieved the 
* Conclusion’ at page 52, is not a little edified by finding, in the Ms 
. . pe ix,” 
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pendix,’ not a meagre and concise recapitulation and summary, but 
‘the complete and solid substance of pages 28, 29, 36, and 57. 
They appear, indeed, in the harmless disguise of a smaller type, and 
alarm the indolent reader by the threat of renoyated labour: but the 
attentive student cannot but view with complacency the miniature 
‘eopy of many beautiful pages yet fresh in his memory. 

Highly, however, as we approve and admire, we must not presume 
to imitate, this ingenious and pleasing contrivance. We think, in- 
deed, that having hitherto borrowed so largely from our admirable 
original, we shall best execute what remains of our humble office, 
-by bringing into one view, and stating as concisely as we can, 
the series of the principal doctrines connected with his 3d and 4th 
sections. We have seen, 

Ist, That an unfavourable state of exchange arises from seventeen 
causes ; of which, one of the most essential is a want of MIDDLE 
MEN. 

2dly, That the state of the pew! has no connection whatever 
with the unfavourable state of the exchange. 

Sdly, That the unfavourable state of the exchange has a consi- 
derable connection with the state of the currency; an increased de- 
mand for, and a rise in, the price of coin as well as bullion, being 
its necessary consequence. 

4thly, That this demand and high pecs must produce a general 
predilection for coin containing its full weight of bullion, and a con- 
me for light coins. Hence, im the reign of King William, an 

nc po guinea often sold for thirty clipped shillings. 

sthly, But that, as a fall of the exchange cannot raise the price of 
unredeemable paper, such as ours fortunately is at this moment, 
any alarm arising from the present high price of bullion would be 
manifestly absurd. 

Raa following political axioms render these matters still 
clearer, 

Ist, The precious metals, inasmuch as they are produced by hu- 
man labour, may ‘ properly be said to form a part of the wealth of 

a country.” 

2dly, The precious metals ‘ may be described as a species of 
merchandise, which, by common consent, answers the purposes’ of 
MONEY. 

Sdly, ‘ Itis, however, in early ages of society alone, that the pre- 
cious metals exclusively answer these important purposes.’ (p. 29.) 

4thly, ‘ In ages of civilization and refinement, a well regulated 
paper currency, with a small proportion of these metals in a state 
of coinage, to which united the general appellation of circulation 
or money may be given, is equally useful.’ (ibid.) 

Sthly, ‘ The precious metals ought, in commercial periods of so- 

LL4 ciety, 
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ciety, to be accounted merely as a species of merchandise, the in- 
crease or diminution of which has no decisive influence on the 
wealth or prosperity of a country.’ (ibid.) 

Gthly, Hence, as there is evidently no other species of merchan- 
dise of which the increase or diminution does not affect the wealth 
and prosperity of a country, it must follow that the ‘ precious metals’ 
are the least precious things im nature. 

7thly, Hence also, the proportion of coin to the rest of the cur- 


-rency, being chiefly a matter of taste, may be indefinitely small. 


8thly, But, the total quantity of the medium of circulation must 
be great and constantly increased as the surest means of increasing 


_the wealth of the country. 


Othly, Consequently, as our gold coin, having entirely disappear- 
ed, can in no way be affected by the unfavourable state of the ex- 
change—as our silver coin, which is neither silver nor coin, is freely 
given in exchange for notes, which are as freely given in exchange 


-for commodities ;—and as those notes are, in no degree, forced into 


.other payment ;— it follows that all is exactly as it 
that, considering the formidable power of Buonaparte, 


circulation, the public being merely debarred from a ees any 
id be, and 


« Nothing else gives us ability to go on, but the abundance of our 
circulating medium, which operates like blood in the human frame, 
nourishing every part of the system, and enabling it to perform its 


-functions,’ (p. 42.) 


It seemed clear to us, after reading this sentence, that Sir John 
Sinclair’s whole theory of the ‘ circulation of a country’ was sug- 
= to him by that well-known circulation of ‘ the blood in the 

uman frame,’ of which his own admirable work in favour of 


“HEALTH and LONGEVITY’ is, at once, the most satisfactory 


explanation, and one of the most valuable consequences. And 
having found this clue to his general system, as it is a received 
canon of criticism to expound an author by himself, we were 


‘naturally led to refer to that former work, whenever we questioned 


our own first conceptions of the meaning and tendency of any 
passage in the work before us. That our diligence has not gone 
unrewarded, will be apparent from the following selection of 
Ax1oms connected with the subject of man’s ‘ ability to go on,’ 


_ and with the ‘ operation’ of ‘ the blood in the human body,’ which, 
“while they elucidate the metaphorical language of our author, tend 


also to familiarize the reader with that didactic or ariomatical 


_ mode of instruction which Sir John has adopted, as the distinguish- 


ing characteristic of his philosophical portico or academy. 
Axiom 1.—Or Morton GENERAL. 


* Motion is the tenure of life.’ Vol. i. p. 680. 
i Axiom 
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Axiom 2.—Or WALKING. . 
* Walking is of two sorts, either on plain ground, or where there are 
ascents.” p. 627. 
Axiom 3.—Or Ba ances. 
« Our own body may be balanced by standing on one leg.’ p. 591. 
Axiom 4.—Or Equitation. 

‘ In regard to riding, so many old people have been killed by falls . 
from horses, that it is necessary to pay particular attention to the kind 
of animal they ride: perhaps mules would be the best.’ p. 679. 

Axiom 5.—Or Deatn, Hicu Bens, anp TuMBLING. 

‘ Many accidents have happened, of persons tumbling out of bed, and 
dying in consequence of the fall; which ought to have put an end to so 
preposterous a custom.’ p. 743. 

Axiom 6.—Or Crecutar or Rortatory Bens. 

* It would not be difficult to contrive circular beds which might be 
in motion.’ p. 759. 

Axiom 7.—Or Nicut-Caps. 

* Some cover to the head is necessary during rest, to prevent the hair 
a being tumbled about.’ p. 746. 

Axiom 8.—Or SLEEPING UPRIGHT. 

* Sleeping in a sitting posture should never be thought of but for & 
short nap after a meal.’ p. 749. 

Axiom 9.—Or 

* T have often thought it would, in some cases, be advisable for them 
(tall people) to wear stays.’ p. 631. 

Axiom 10.—Or BELLS, DUMB AND VOCAL. 

‘ It is not uncommon for young people, more especially in those 
towns where bells abound, to amuse and exercise themselves by Ai 
the liberty of ringing them. Sometimes bells are rendered dumb, ee 
rung for the sake of exercise merely, without any noise resulting thert- 


Srom.’ p. 595. 
Axiom 11.—Or 
‘ The proper application of friction to the gums by brushes (which 
should be called gum and not tooth brushes) would preserve the teeth, 
and prevent the tooth ache.’ p. 651. 


Axiom 12.—Or Friction In GENERAL. 
‘ It is considered by them (the Chinese) as a healthy custom, when a 
person is undressed, to rub smartly the soles of the feet ;—and then—to 
tub each toe separately.’ p- 759. 


Axiom 13.—Or Strepine at Nicurt. 
‘ The night is evidently the proper time for sleep.........-- 
owcleee e advantage of sleeping in the night, instead of the day, i is 
strongly proved by an experiment made by two colonels of horse in the 
French army.’ pp.730, 731. 
Axiom 14.—Or IpiorTIsM. 
‘ The celebrated Hoffman cured idiotism by exercise.’ p. 667. 


Axiom 
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Axiom 15.—Or Loneevriry. 
* A man may exist for too long, as well as for too short a period.’ 
Advertisement to the work in general, page 2. 


These are but a few specimens from among an infinite number 
of AXIOMS equally instructive, and equally applicable to our pur- 
pose. But we feel that we have no right to avail ourselves of the 
rich stores of a work not immediately before us. Enough is here 
exhibited to satisfy the most fastidious of our readers, that to an 
author who displays such sagacity and erudition upon subjects of 
ordinary life, which ‘ come home,’ as it were, ‘ to every man’s 
bosom and business,’ they may safely give their unlimited confi- 
dence upon those more abstruse and difficult doctrines and opi- 
nions of which he has, with so happy a choice, been licensed as the 
teacher, and dubbed as the champion. 

[t now only remains for us to attend Sir John on the triumphant 
march during which he drives his plough-share over the very foun- 
dations of all the measures recommended by the Committee. 

The Committee contend that, by an excessive issue of Bank 
paper, the whole currency is depreciated, and that this is attended 
with great disadvantages to the country. 

‘ But,’ says Sir John, ‘ if it were granted that, to a certain extent, this 
ts the case, the question is, whether the advantages do not preponder- 
ate? If the new system we have adopted, contributes to the public 
safety ; enables us to carry on the most momentous war in which we 
were ever engaged ; increases our agriculture, our commerce, and re- 
venue ; places us, as admitted by the Committee, in a high state of mer- 
cantile and publick credit; and makes us, as I trust will continue to be 
the case, the admiration of the universe, what matters it then whether 
the circulation of gold or of paper is the instrument of out prosperity ?” 


Had the Committee been aware that such prodigious advantages 
were the necessary consequences of a depreciated currency, and es- 
pecially that it contributed to make ‘ ws’ (including Sir John) ‘ the 
admiration of the universe,’ they would certainly have paused before 
they ventured to recommend any innovation upon a system so sin- 
gularly beneficial. 

_ But this is not all. The blessing of redundant opulence to the 
issuers of paper, is not counterbalanced by any disadvantage to the 
lower classes. 

* For,’ observes Sir John, ‘ in England, the country labourer and his 
family are secured by law in their subsistence ; and in Scotland, servants 
in husbandry are chiefly paid in kind, and consequently their income in- 
creases with the price of those commodities in which the greater part 
of their wages is advanced.’ (p. 40.) 


Thus we find that, if the alleged depreciation had been proved, 
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we should still have little cause to complain. Nobody would be paid 
at a discount, but those who could very well afford it: and the poor 
laws, in addition to their many other admirable qualities, would 
operate as a sort of make-weight in the scale of a depreciated cur- 
rency. 

But it is not to be forgotten all this while, that the depreciation 
of our currency is nol ‘ proved.’ It is established, to be sure, in the 

inion of the Committee, but that opinion they were never autho- 
nized to give; and no man, therefore, who respects authority, will 
listen to it when given. Whereas the witnesses, on the other hand, 
were distinctly required to give their opinions. Now the opinion of 
a wituess is evidence ; and evidence is proof : wherefore, as Sir John 
very sagaciously observes, ‘ as to the idea entertained by the Com- 
mittee, that our paper currency is depreciated, a number of the 
most intelligent witnesses brought before it, have proved the re-~ 
verse ;—-that is, (we suppose) that paper is at a premium. 

But if any doubt should still remam in the mind of the reader, 
it cannot fail to be removed by the following most curious aud well 
authenticated fact. 

* I,’ (says the Right Honourable writer,)‘ had provided myself, 
when lately coming from Edinburgh to London, with some gold, in ad- 
dition to the notes of the Bank of England. J found, however, the com 

uite useless, and ina journey of about four hundred miles, not the least 
esitation was expressed to receive, and, when necessary, to change into 
silver, the depreciated currency of the country, 


Taking it for granted that our readers are now perfectly satisfied, 
we shall content ourselves with simply stating Sir John’s three vale- 
dictory questions, together with his short answer to each. 


Question 1. (p. 42.) ‘ Is it practicable to open the Bank in two years?’ 
Answer. ‘ No, first, because’ (p. 43.) ‘ the wnpracticability of acqui- 
ring, and still more of the retaining the gold and silver we could obtain, 
after it came, is self-evident,’ §c.; and, secondly, because the ex- 
pense of making the experiment would be so great as to render it 
absurd.’ 

Question 2. ‘ Would it be of any use to open the Bank for payment 
in cash ?? Answer. ‘ No.’ ‘ Indeed, compelling the Bank to give gold 
and silver in exchange for notes, would induce the nation to believe, that 
there must be some considerable advantage in possessing coin instead of 
paper.’ (p. 46.) 

Question 3. ‘ Would it not be, instead of an advantage, a material 
detriment to the publick, to open the Bank? Answer. ‘ Yes; for 
Mr. Whitmore, Governor of the Bank of England, being asked whether 
a removal of the Restriction Bill would not necessitate a reduction in 
the issue of Bank notes, replied, “‘ Provided it was imperative on the 
Bank to open, | should think-a restriction of the Bank issues wou/d be 
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necessary, notwithstanding the FaTAL consequences that might arise from 
it to the commerce and revenue of the country.’” (p. 47.) 

From these three questions and answers, Sir John again deduces, 
in the same words, but with increased confidence, the inference 
which he had already deduced from three former statements at the 
beginning of his pamphlet, viz. 

_ © That the suggestions of the Bullion Committee, if carried into effect, 
would do more mischief to the British Empire, than the fleets and 
armies of Napoleon will ever be able to accomplish.’ 

This is probably the happiest and most complete probo aliter, of 
which an example can be found. The unexpected arrival at pre- 
cisely the same conclusion as before, by a route so different, 
strikes an instantaneous conviction ; and leaves nothing to be wished 
for in the way of induction or demonstration. 

We are thus happily brought to what is called the ‘ Conclusion.’ 
This part derives its principal value from Sir John’s signature, 
which is annexed to it for the laudable purpose of certifying, that 
the contents of this useful family pamphlet have been duly com- 
pounded by himself, and, having proved very refreshing to his own 
mind, may be imbibed by others without hazard. The ‘ Appendix’ 
follows: but as it has also gone before in another shape, m pp. 28, 
29, &c. we have already disposed of it, and our task is done. 

We have now laid before our readers a slight, but, as we trust, a 
faithful sketch of this very able pamphlet; and, we think, that 
of the numerous extracts which it has furnished, some are in Sir 
John’s very best manner. It is true, that, as he has himself told 
us, the ‘ nature of the subject’ would only ‘ admit’ a ‘ limited’ degree 
of ‘ingenuity.’ It afforded him no means of showing his acquire- 
ments in pharmacy, in the mysteries of culinary condiments, in up- 
holstery, and other fine arts. Still less did it permit him to display 
those recent discoveries in natural history which are so conspicuous 
in his before mentioned ‘ Essay on Mermaids ;'—a race of aquatic 
females, perfectly distinct from seals and porpoises, whom he has 
Jately allured to the coasts of this island; and on one of whom he 
is said to have composed, in his sportive moments, a lively, yet 
chaste and discreet, piscatory eclogue. It is also true, that, with 
the exception of two sarcastic re.:arks upon ‘ shillings’ and ‘ bullion 

committees’ in general, and one humorous mistranslation of an Ita- 
lian epitaph, (p. 11.) this “om exhibits few traces of that playful- 
ness and jocularity by which Sir John is usually distinguished. But 
it possesses merits of a far superior order; it furnishes, not only 


. specimens, but even much of the theory of that system of ratioci- 


nation invented by Sir John, which has been hitherto unintelligible 
to all mankind: a novum organum, perfectly his own, perfectly 
independent. 
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independent of all common rules, and equally dissimilar to the 
method of Lord Bacon and to that of Aristotle. 

MedinSer gp to the question which has excited so much curi- 
osity, y, whether a seat in the privy council was required by 
Sir John, as a preliminary to the undertaking, or whether it was 
bestowed as a just reward after the completion of this pamphlet, we 
are unable to communicate to our readers any satisfactory informa- 
tion. Neither do we think the question at all important. But 
we rejoice that the dignity was so well bestowed; and the more 
so because it has relieved us from a perplexity, into which, we 
have no doubt, many of our readers, as well as ourselves, have 
fallen. Although Sir John is now for changing all our gold into 
paper, it seems there was a period when his propensity was rather 
ike that of Midas of old, to turn every thing into gold. The secret 
of this pristine resemblance, had Sir John confided it to us, we 
should have guarded with the most scrupulous fidelity. We should 
not, like the unretentive barber of that Phrygian monarch, have 
whispered it even to the earth, over the culture of which Sir 
John presides. Sir John, however, has disdained to confine his 
confidence within such narrow bounds. The motives which in- 
duced this egregious writer to publish, under the title of ‘The Con- 
trast,’ in all the most popular newspapers, a comparison between 
the opinions which he now professes and those for which he con- 
tended in 1797, did appear to us wholly inexplicable. We vainly 
asked ourselves, what possible inducement he could have for re- 
minding the world that, in the year 1797, he had proclaimed the 
following sentiments so different from those which he has laboured 
to inculcate in the present publication ? 

* The GREAT OBJECT, however, is to the Bank of England, and 
to confine its pecuniary transactions to the extent which its resources 
will admit, on the solid principle of giving coin or PAPER at the OPTION 
of the applicant. 

* Until that is done, neither public nor private credit, nor agricul- 
ture, nor commerce, nor manufactures, nor the income of the nation, 
can go on prosperously. 

* Whilst a FATAL SUSPENSION HANGS OVER THE Bank, it will not 
be in our power to carry on the war with that vigour and energy which 
becomes so powerful a country ; whereas, the RE-OPENING THE BANK 
of England, irom the effect it must have on the councils of the enemy, 
would be the harbinger of peace.’ Observations on Bank Restrictions 
by Sir John Sinclair, Bart. Cadell and Davies. 1797. 


— Tt has been ted to us that Sir John’s accession to the 
Privy Council explaius this phenomenon. The oath which, (as 
we are informed) is taken on that occasion, binds the new counsellor 


to reveal all matters of importance to the state, to which he had at 
any 
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anytime been privy. it is-plain that this obligation would ope- 
rate with tenfold force in a case in which the newly installed mem- 
ber of the Privy Council was the sole depository of such a secret. 
Sir John’s well-known modesty would naturally lead him to doubt 
whether his former pamphlet survived in any memory but his own. 
He must have recollected, at the same time, that it contained what 
even modesty itself could not prevent him from considering as the 
most powerful antidote to his own present opinions. He, there- 
fore, felt it to be his duty to bring back to light this forgotten docu- 
ment. ‘The sensibility of his conscience on this subject, confers 
on him, we think, a new claim to the admiration of his countrymen. 
And although those who do not feel the respect which we do 
for his literary character, may indulge an idle exultation at seeing 
a great man exhibited, by himself, in conflict with himself, he may 
rest assured that, in our estimation at least, he derives more credit 
from this honest display of apparent, and, indeed, undeniable incon- 
sistency of opinion, than he could have done from the awkward 
affectation of a stiff and monotonous uniformity. , 
While we say this, however, we are aware that, in the ordinary 
prejudices of mankind, infidelity to first sentiments, whether in poli- 
tics or in love, is condemned as a very heinous crime. But has it 
ever been considered as inexpiable? If Jove is said to laugh at the 
perjuries of lovers, can we sup him to be inexorable with re- 
spect to the tergiversations of financiers? We must acknowledge 
farther, that certain severer moralists have desired us to reflect 
whether some public expiation may not be necessary before either 
of Sir John’s alternating opinions can be finally adjudged to 
him as his own. The atonement, however, which even such 
persons, in the rigour of their prudery, would impose, we are 
pleased to think, is not of an onerous, nor by any means of an 
unprecedented nature. They refer us to the history of a penance 
inflicted for fickleness in amatory attachments, which is preserved 
in the records of one of our most ancient provincial courts; and 
which seems to adapt itself, with peculiar felicity, to this. parti- 
cular instance of political backsliding. We transcribe the account 
of the ceremonial from a popular work, in a language with which 
most of our readers are more conversant than with the original 
law Latin.* 
* At East and West Enborne, in the county of Berks, if a customary 
tenant dies, the widow shall have what the law calls her free bench in all 
his copyhold land, dum sola et casta fuerit ; that is, while she lives single 
and chaste; but if she commits incontinency, she forfeits her estate : 
yet if she will come into the court riding backward upon a black ram, 
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with his tail in her hand, and say the words following, the steward is 
bound, by the custom, to re-admit her to her free-bench :— ; 

Here I am . 

Riding on a black ram, 

Like a ***** as | am; 

Who, for my Crinkum Crankum, 

Have lost my Binkum Bankum ; 

Therefore, I pray you, Mr. Steward, let me have my land again.’ - 


The censors, to whom we are indebted for the recovery of this 
antiquated but venerable rite, remark that the expurgatory incanta- 
tion, and the whole apparatus of the solemnity, seem to be even 
more correctly suited to the present occasion, than to that for which, 
by the wisdom of our ancestors, they were originally devised :— 

That the black ram, as emblematical of the great staple of the 
country, is, as it were, a known familiar of the President of the Board 
of Agriculture ;—That Crinkum Crankum is not less descriptive 
of wang opinion than it is of irregularity of conduct ;—That 
Binkum Bankum is nothing more than a fondling diminutive for 
the great corporation, whose iuterests Sir John had assailed in 
1797, and has espoused in 1810 ;—And, finally, that free bench is 
one type of Sir John’s admission to. a seat in the Privy 
Council. 

The formula which they proceed to recommend is simply as fol- 
lows :—That Sir John, mounted, like the widow, and holding ‘ The 
Contrast’ in his other hand, should appear in the lobby at White- 
hall, and repeat, in an audible voice, 

Here I am 

Riding on a black ram, 

&e. &e. &e. &e. &e. 

Who, by my Crinkum Crankum, 

Have hurt the Binkum Bankum, &c. &c. 

The Lord President would then administer the oath by which 
Sir John would be sworn to that one of his epinions to which he 
should ultimately determine to adhere; and he would thereupon 
dismount and be admitted to his free bench, or seat at the Council 
Board, amidst the acclamations of the populace. 

‘That this atonement would be ample nobody can deny: whether 
it can be rendered palatable to the Right Honourable Baronet ; or 
whether any such ceremony be indeed necessary on this occasion ;— 
whether, as is pretended by those who urge its necessity, the cause, 
to which Sir John is now wedded, has veally been injured, either by 


his attack or by his defence of it, are points upon which we beg 
leave not to be considered as pronouncing any opinion. 
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We have discharged our duty by an impartial analysis of the two 
most important pamphlets which have been published on the ques- 
tion respecting the state of our currency. We havealready dec ared 
our unwillingness to take either side in the dispute : but, without de- 
rogating from our professions of impartiality, w¢ may venture to 
promise to Sir Jobn Sinclair one advantage in the grgument ;—an 
advantage which, in monarchical France, would have been quite 
decisive,—and which, considering the austerity and dryness of the i 


subject, can in no country be wnithpértant,—that’ of having ‘ /es 
rieurs de son cété.’ 
POSTSCRIPT. 

Whilst our attention has been absorbed by the foregoing article, B 
we learn that Sir John Sinclair has again buckled on his armour; fi 
and is actually scouring the country, with a pamphlet much larger ! 
than the former, determined to clear away any scattered remains of » 
coin, which prejudice and obstinacy may still be endeavouring to ° 


obtrude into circulation. 
We could not now attend Sir John on this second sally, without 


delaying the publication of our present number: and must there- : 
fore defer, till our next, the faithful record of his farther achieve- b 
ments against the unbelievers in paper. rt 
1 
I 
I 
ERRATUM. 
In our last, page 42, for “a few months after the retirement of Mr. Pitt,” : 


read “ a few months before,” &c. 
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Hispaniola, with a general Survey of the Settlements on the South Continent 
of America, and a concise Statement of the Sentiments of the People on their 

relative Situation to the mother Country. By William Walton, jun. 2 vols, 
8vo. 11. 4s. 

The Petition of the English Roman Catholics considered, in a charge deli- 
vered at the Triennial Visitation, in June, 1810. By George Isaac Hunting- 
ford, D.D. F. R.S. Bishop of Gloucester. 8vo. 2s. 

Remarks on the present State of Public Credit, and the Consequences likely 
to result from the Danians of Mr. Abraham Goldsmid and Sir Francis Baring. 
In a Letter to Wm. Manning, Esq. M.P. By Erinaceus. 2s. 

Phocion’s Opinions on the Public Funds, the Paper Circulation, and the 
critical State of the United Kingdom. 1s. 

Offrandes 4 Buonaparte, par trois Etrangers, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Brief Observations on the Address to his Majesty, proposed by Earl Grey, 
in the House of Lords, June 13, 1810. By William I ata aes Esq. 2s. 

The Natural Defence of an Insular Empire, earnestly recommended ; with 
a Sketch of a Plan to attach real Seamen to the Naval Service of their 
Country. By Philip Patton, Admiral of the White Squadron of his Majesty’s 
Fleet. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

The Principles of Banks and Banking ; of Money, as Coin and P 3 with 
the consequences of any excessive issue on the National Carrency, Course of 
Exchange, Price of Provisions, Commodities, and fixed Incomes, in four 
Books. By Sir James Stuart, Bart. 8vo. 9s. 

An Ex of the present ruinous System of Town and Country Banks, 
and a Sketch of a Bian for the Establishment of District Banks, to be 

founded on Principles that must effectually secure them from the Risk of 
Bankruptcy. By a British Merchant. 2s. 

The Secret History of the Cabinet of Buonaparte. By Lewis Goldsmith, 
8vo. 15s. 


Analysis of the Money Situation of Great Britain, with respect to its Coins 
and Bank Notes. 1s. 6d. 

The Question concerning the iation of our Currency stated and 
examined. By W. Huskisson, Esq. M. P. 

A clear, fair, and candid Investigation of the Population, Commerce, and 
Agriculture of this Kingdom, with a full refutation of all Mr. Malthus’s Prin- 
ciples. 3s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Flores Theologici, or Beauties of Pulpit Eloquence, principally taken from 
the Sermons of Massillon, Saurin, and Bourdillon. Nos. I. IL. and ILL. 
2s. each. 

,A Funeral Discourse, occasioned by the Death of the Rev. Dr. Barnes, 
preached at Cross-street Meeting-house, in Manchester, on Sunday, the 15th 
of J "2; 1810. By John Tates. 2s. 

.* lection of Hymns for Unitarian Worship. By Robert Aspland, 


4s. 6d. 

Bigotry and Intolerance defeated, or an Account of the late Prosecution of 
Mr. Johs Gisburne, Unitarian Minister of Soham, in Cambridgeshire ; with an 
Exposure and Correction of Mr. Andrew Fuller’s Narrative of that Affair, in 
7 Letters to Johu Christie, Esq. Treasurer of the Unitarian Fund. 2s. 

Prayers, collected from the Writings of Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Down 
and Connor. By the Rev. Samuel Clapham, M.A. Vicar of Christ Church, 
Hants. 8vo, 8s. 

Sermons, by the Rev. R. Polwhele, Vicar of Mannaecon and of St. An- 
thony, in Cornwall, and Author of the Histories of Devon and Cornwall, 
Poems, &c. 10s, 6d. 
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{ An Explanation of the Lord’s Prayer. By the Rev. Joseph Mendham, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Talib’s Remarks on David Levi's Dissertations on the Prophecies. 6s. 
Letter to the English Israelite. By Perseverance. 1s. 6d. 
Observations on the Duty of Christians to attempt the Conversion of 
: Jews. By a Presbyter of the Charch of England. 1s. 
: Five Minutes Consideration recommended to Mr. Tobias Goodman. ‘ 1s. 

Jesus the true Messiah; a Sermon delivered in the Jew’s Chapel, Spital- 
fields, on the 19th November, 1809. By the Rev. Andrew Fuller, of Ketter- 
ing. 1s. 6d. 

Proofs from the Ancient Prophecies that the Messiah must have come, and 
that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah; seriously addressed to the attention of 
the Jewish Nation. By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 1s. 

: Sermons on Devotional, Evangelical, and Practical Subjects. By Joshua 
if Toulmin, D.D. 9s. 

A New Translation of the Forty-Ninth Psalm, in a Sermon preached before 
the University of Oxford, at St. on Sunday, June 3, 1810; to which 
are added, Remarks Critical and Philologieal on Leviathan, described in the 
forty-first chapter of Job. By the Rev. William Vansittart, M.A. | 3s. 6d. 


Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D. D. Dean and tor of Bocking, and 

Lm — Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of Cauterbury. By Thomas 
itherby, 2s. 

. The Metaphorical Character of the Apostolical Style, and the predominant 

Opinion of the Apostolical as elucidating the of Atonement, 

considered in a Sermon preached at Ashford, June 29, 1910. By Richard 

Laurence, LL. D. Rector of Mersham, Kent. 1s. 6d, 

Twenty-four select Discourses from the Works of eminent Divines of the 
Church of England, and of others, never before published. 8vo. 10s. 

The enlightening and invigorating Influence of shining Examples; repre- 
sented in a Sermon preached at Carter-lane on the 16th September, 1810, 
occasioned by the Death of Joseph Paice, Esq. By Thomas Tayler. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at the Parish Charch of St. Andrew by the Wardrobe 
and St. Anne, Blackfriars, on Tuesday, June 12, 1810, before the Society for 
Missions to Africa and the East, being their tenth Anniversary. By the Rev. 
Claudius Buchanan, D. D. 8vo. 

A Funeral Discourse, which was preached on the Death of the Rev. Thomas 
Barnes, D,D. at the Protestant Dissenter’s Chapel, at Cockey Moor, on the 
22d of July, 1810. By the Rev. Joseph Bealey. 1s. 6d. 

Hints on Toleration, in five Essays, suggested for the Consideration of the 
: Right Hon. Lord Viscount Sidmouth, aud the Dissenters. By Philigatharches. 
8vo. 12s. 

a Preparations for Armageddon. In which are included two Letters to a 
Man called by himself and his associates the Rev. Joseph Samuel C.F, Frey, Mi- 
) nister of the Gospel to the Jews; also Strictures on “Remarks on the Uses of 


the Definitive Article in the Greek Text of the New Testament. By Granville 


A n preached at the Parish Church of Stoney Stratford, at the Visi- 
1 pay 4 of the Archdeacon, June 28, 1810. By the Rev. Latham Waiuwright. 
1s. 


i No. 1X. will be published early in March, 1811. 
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INDEX 


TO THE 


FOURTH VOLUME or QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A. 

Abu Taleb’s travels in Asia, Africa, and Europe, review of, 80—remarks 
on travellers, ibid. 81—embarkation of Abu Taleb, ane oer 
of the southern coast of Africa, ib.—arrives at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 84—description of Cape Town and its inbabitants, ib. 85— 
arrives at the Cove of Cork, 85—Cork harbour described, bid. 86— 
remarks on London, 87, 88—and on the English manufactories, 88 
—on the prostitutes of the metropolis, 89—returns home over land, 
90, 91—anecdotes of the Vahabies, 91—strictures on the work, and 
its translator, 92, 93. 

ralty, strictures on the propriety of its Lords being landmen, 
$21, 322—instances of mismanagement of such, 328, 324. . 

Africa, southern coast of, described, 83. 

Aikin (Dr.) translation of Huet’s memoirs of himself, 103—remarks on 
his opinion on verbal criticism, 109—exception of Dr. Griesbach 
from tlre class of verbal critics, ibid. 110, . 

Alem-Tejo, province of, invaded by the Spaniards, 9—Marquis of So- 
corro appointed governor, 1b.—his curious regulations, #. 10—tyran- 
nical conduct of Kellermann there, 18. 

Aktiar, state of, 143. 

Alley, poetical description of one, 297. 

Alvarez ( Diogo) adventures of, 457. 

American revolution, remarks on, 235—parallel between it and that of 
France, 237—Talleyrand’s remarks on America, 238. 

Architecture (Naval), strictures on, 318, 319—gothic, probable origin 
of, 475, 477—479. 
Aristotle, on the study of at Oxford, 179, 180—his method and that of 
Lord Bacon reconciled, 180—182—Dr. Reid’s exposition of Aristotle 

considered, 181, 182. 

Arminian Methodists, account of: see Methodists. 

Artillery (Naval) remarks on, 319, 320. 

Australasna, voyage of discovery to, 42—western coast of New Hol- 
land described, 48—description of Dentrecasteaux’s channel, 50— 
Terre Napoleon falsely applied to part of, 51, 52—unjust claims of 
the French to various discoveries, 1b.—accounts of Sydney and Port 
Jackson, 56, 57—new genus of insects discovered there, 59, 60. 

Azof (sea of), remarks on, 132—description of its shore, 137, 138. 

B. 

Bacon's (Lord) inductive method, considered, 180—182. 

Balance of trade, strictures on, 432, 434. 

Baluklava, beautiful valley of, described, 144. 

Band Meetings of the M ists, described, 491, 492. 
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Bank Paper, excessive issue of, how far productive of the depreciation 
of currency, 417, ef seq.—probable consequences of compelling the 
Bank to exchange its notes for cash, 441—443—accommodation to 
trade by the discounting of bills, 443, 444. See Huskisson and Sinclair. 

Batchiserai, description of, 140. , 

Barrister’s hints to the public and the legislature, on evangelical preach- 
ing, 480—instances of his deliberate misrepresentations of the Me- 
thodists, 481—483—mis-statement of the doctrines of the English 
church 483—his Socivianism detected, 484, 485—intolerancy of his 
recommendations, 485—influence and tendency of Socinian princi- 
ples, 485, 486. 

Baudin (Capt.) appointed to command a voyage of discovery in the 
South Seas, 42—heads of his instructions, 43—departure and pro- 
gress of the ships, tb. 44, et seq.—negligence of, “49. 

Beja destroyed by the French, 20, 21. 

Berislaw, account of, 147. 

Bible Society, review of publications concerning, 68—institution of, 7@ 
—its progress and success, 71—view of the controversy relative to 
it, ib. 72—considerations on the expediency of forming this Society, 
ib. 73, 74—whether members of the establishment may belong to it, 
74—78— Dissenters at liberty to form a Bible Society, 77. 

Bills of exchange, relative value of, 435, 436. 

Bugraphies of the Reformers, not sufficiently known nar circulated, 512. 

Blomfeld’s prize ode, remarks on, 391. 

Books, quarterly lists of, 274, 537. 

Borough (The), a poem, review of, 282. See Crabbe. 

Brazil, history of. See Southey. 

Brissotin party, policy of, 243. 

British Senate, remarks on the eloquence of, 213, 216. 


-Britton's Architectural Antiquities of Britain, 474— ble origin of 


gothic architecture, ib. 475—Druidical remains, 475—on the Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman styles, 476--yothic style, whether derived from 
the East, 477, 478—-probably a corruption of the Roman, 479— 
strictures on Mr. Britton’s works, 479, 480. : 

Report, strictures on, 417. See Huskisson and 

inclair. 

Buonaparte annexes Portugal to France, 11, 12—Portuguese forces 
marched off, to join his armies, 15—real design of the pretended 
vo of discovery, sent out by his direction, 43—account of his 
 dissolvitg the Council of Five Hundred, 221. 

Burke’s opinion on the French revolution, 233. 

Butler's Prize Ode, remarks on, 386. 


. 
Caledonia., See Chalmers. 
Calvinistic Methodists. See Methodists, 
Cambridge Prize Poems,. Set Muse Cantabrigienses. 
Camden's Britannia, remarks on, 342,343. 
4'annibalism, instancys of, 465, 460. 
ape of Good Hope and its inbabitants described, 8, @5- 
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Card Clubs, poetical’ description of, and petty squabbles at, 300— 
302 


Carew’s Poems, selections from, 165—remarks on his editor, 172— 
character of Carew, 173—extracts from his poems, 174. 

Chalmers’s Caledonia, or topographical account of North Britain, 342— 
remarks on his style and manner, 344—346—plan of his work, 347, 
848—original population of the British isles, 349—proofs that the 
Picts and Caledonians were the same people, 350—352—further ana- 
lysis of the work, 353—356—concluding strictures on the style and 
execution of the work, 358—360. 

Chapels, number of, in the Wesleyan Methodists’ connection, 509. 

Chatham's (Lord), remurks on the expedition sent out by, 254. 

Cherson, present state of, 148—tomb of Howard there, aid. ‘ 

Chinese poetry, remarks on, 362—364—specimens of, 364, 365, 369— 
370—music, 366, 367—state of the Chinese drama, 368. 

Christina (Queen of Sweden), character'of, 105. 

Church of England, grounds of her separation from the church of 
Rome, 74—whether members of the Establishment can belong to the 
Bible Society, %. 75—77—misrepresentations of, 483—causes of the 
diminished influence of her ministers, 487, 488. 

Russian, pomp of its worship, 116, 117. 

Civil War, influence of, on the national character, 244, 245. 

Clarke's (Dr.E.D.) travels in various countries of Europe, &c. 111—stric- 
tures on his preface, %. 112—anecdote of Semple, 113—progress of 
the traveller, 114—anecdotes of Russian superstition and manners, 
ab. 115—character of the Russians, 115—description of Moscow, w. 
116—pomp of the Russian church, 116, 117—state of Russian pea- 
santry, 117, 118, 119—alleged tyranny of their masters, 118—stric- 
tures on the injustice of Dr. Clarke’s remarks thereon, 120—arrival 
at Tula, 121—state of the manufactures there, tbid.—reaches the 

_ country of the Don Cossacks, 123—remarks on antient sepulchral 
mounds, thid.— character of the Malo-Russians, ibid. 124—origin and 
name of the Don Cossacks, 125, 126—anecdotes of their numbers and 
customs, 127, 128—situation of Kasan Kaia, 128—mannerys of the Cal- 
mucks, 129—physical description of the river Don, 130—Tscherkaskoy 
described, 130, 131—account of Nakhtshivan, 13i—remarks on the 
seaof Azof, 132—description of Calmuck women, 133—Calmuck man- 
ners described, ibid. 134—account of Black Sea Cossacks, 134— 
treaty of peace between the Circassians and Cossacks, 135—swarms 
of mosquitoes in the isle of Taman, 136—account of Yeni-Kale, 
137—-state and population of Kafla, ibid.—shore of the Black Sea, 
3. 138—present state of Stara-Krim, 138—of Ak-Metchet, the resi- 
dence of Professor Pallas, 138—anecdotes of him, ib. 139—account 
of a Jewish wedding, 139—description of Batchiserai, 140—Dschou- 
fout-Kalé, or the Jews’ fortress, the Karaite Jews described, id. 
141—their origin and privileges, ibid. 142—burial place of, 142— 
Sebastopol or Aktiar, state of, 143--Strabo's account of the antient 
geography of this tract, 143—begutiful valley of Baluclava, ibid. 144 
account of Perekop, 145—distinction betweén the Nogay and 
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mountaineer tribes of Tartars, 146, 147 —anecdotes of their manners 
and customs, 146—Berislaw described, 147—accounts of Cherson 
and Nicolaeff, 148—of Odessa, 149—further route of the travellers, 
ibid.—remarks on the execution of Dr. Clarke’s volume, 150, 151— 
on the policy of the Russian court towards the Crimea, 152, 153. 

Class- Meetings of the Methodists described, 492. 

Classical Literature, state of, at Oxford, 200—202. 

College Lectures at Oxford, remarks on, 185. 

Commerce, increase of, requires an increase of circulating medium, 
444—440. 

Conference (Methodist), account of, 495, 496. 

Confession, system of, among the Methodists, examined, and condemn- 
ed, 497—500. 

Cork "Harbour, description of, 85, 86, 

Cossacks of the Black Sea, account of, 134—curious treaty of om 
between them and the Circassians, 135. 

Cossacks of the Don. See Don Cossacks. 

Cottage Scenery, description of, 508. 

Covenant (Methodist), account and extract of, 500, 501. 

Crabbe’s Borough, review of, 281—remarks on the defects of his former 
productions, ibid. 282—285—remarks on pastoral poetry, 285, 286 
—on confining poetry to the description of low lite, 288—290—cha- 
racteristic of his writings, 291, 292—defective in taste, 293—exqui- 
site delineation of remorse and madness, 294—plan of the poem, 
295—remarks on the choice of its subject, 296—delineations of sai- 
lors carousing, 297—the alley, ibid —fisherman’s wite, ibid. 300— 
the poor-house, ibid.—the fisherman’s cottage, 302—card-clubs, and 
their splenetic disputes, 300—302—picture of a club of smok- 
ers, 302, 303— poetical sketch of evening on ard 303—of evening 
at sea, 304—-a winter storm, 305—of frantic despair, 306—308— 
cottage scenery, 308—character of a faithful minister, 309—affecting 
incident, 310, 311—concluding remarks, 312. 

Crimea, Policy of Catherine and the Russian court to, 152, 153—ex- 
cesses committed there by the Russian troops, 151. 

Currency, depreciation of. See Huskisson, 


D 

Dealtry (Mr.) first pamphlet on the Bible Society noticed, 68, 69— 
statement of the funds of the Society fur promoting Christian Know. 
ledge, 78—80. 

Demosthenes, remark on, 155. 

Dentrecasteauz’s Channel, description of, 50. 

Depravity (French), anecdotes of, 56—58. 

Depreciation of Currency. See Huskisson. 

Despair, poetical description of, 306—303. 

Devotion, singutar instance of, 102. 

De Witt’s Tand, islands near, ‘described, 48. 
Difficulties, acknowledged to exist in revelatidn, 159, 160.. 

Dissenters, originally p ae a Bible Society, 73. 

Don Coeachs, country ‘bral. tbid.—ori- 
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gin of, 125; 126—anecdotes of their numbers and’ manners, 127, 
128, 

Don (River), description of, 130. 

Dschoufout-Kale, or Jews’ tortress, described, 140, 

Dutch School of painting, remarks on, 290. 

Dynamometer, account of, for measuring the strength of individuals, 59. 


> 


Edinburgh Review, replies to the calumnies of, against the University of 
Oxford, 177—summary of the objections against the University, 
ibid.—on the severity of the Edinburgh Review, 178—study of Aris- 
totle’s writings at Oxford, 179, 180—his logic still retained, 180-— 
Lord Bacon and Aristotle reconciled, 180, 181, 182—remarks on 
Dr. Reid’s exposition of Aristotle’s writings, 181, 182—character of 
Wallis’s Logic, 183—union of modern philosophy and ancient logic, 
184—college lectures, 185—study of the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, 186, 187—the responsibility of the Universit y stated, 190— 
remarks on the Grenville Homer, 191, 192—examination of Fal- 
coner’s edition of Strabo, 189—193—misquotation of the Edinburgh 
Reviewer, 194—remarks on the Reviewer's Latin, 195—-197—on the 
maps prefixed to Strabo, 198—the real value of Mr. Falconer’s 
labours, 199—on the classical learning of Oxford, 200—202—course 
of studies there, 202— 204—concluding remarks on the Edinburgh 
Review, 205, 206—illiberal sneer of, agamst the Methodists, 486. 

Egg, anecdotes of two remarkable ones, 17, and note. 

Eloquence of Demosthenes, remarks on, 155—of the British senate, 
213—216—of Mr. Pitt, characterized, 266, 267. 

England, remarks of a Persian traveller on, 87, and fol.—English ma- 
nufactories, 88—on the expeditions sent out by ditlerent administra- 
tions, 254. 

, natural defence of. See Patten. 
ines (Prize), specimens of, 392. 
evangelical Sects, remarks on, 480, et seq. See Methodists. 

Ecangelists, remarks on their writings, 157—159. 

Evening, description of, on land, 303-— ut sea, 304. 

Evora, destroyed by the French, 23—crucl treatment of the arch- 
bishop, did. 

Exchanges, nature and operation of, 433, 434—relative value of bills 
of exchange, 435, 430. 

Extracts from the diary of a lover of literature, 153—plan of his work, 
wid. 154—remarks on Boswell’s life of Johnson, 154 —on the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes, 155—characier of Rousseau, id. 156— 
of German philosopbers, 156—on the writings of the Kvangelists, 
with remarks thereon, 157 --159—on the difficulties existing in reve- 
lation, 160-—the sources of the pleasures of taste, 161—104-—pur- 
suit of elegant studies recomtucniied, 164, 105. 

F. 

Falconer’s edition of Strabo, remarks on, 189—-103-— on the maps pre- 

fixed thereto, 198—real value of Mr. Faleonet’s labours, 199. 
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Feroe Islands, description of, 333—origin of their name, #b.—natural ap- 


pearance of, ib, 334—population, 334—ecclesiastical state of, 335— 
character and inanners of the Feroese, 336, 337—remarkable wind 
storms, 338—natural history of, 339—342. 

Ferrar, (Nicholas) character of, 101, 102—anecdotes of his family, 102. 


Fisherman's cottage, poetical description of, 302. 


Flinders, (Captain) extracts from his MS. Journals, 52—54—unjust 
detention of, by the French, 53, 54. 

Florian’s Estelle, defect in, 285. : 

For (Mr.) opinion of, on parliamentary reform, 225—disposed to form 
a coalition with Mr. Pitt, 227—his conduct respecting the Jacobin 
Clubs, 230, 231—his opinion on the French Revolution—235, 236, 
and note.—expression of, on the rumour of the Duke of Brunswick’s 
victory, 249, 250—character of his eloquence, 269—contrasted 
with that of Mr. Pitt, i. 270. 

France, dissolution of the Council of Five Hundred by Buonaparte, 
221—causes of the French Revolution, 233, 234—parallel between 
the French and American Revolutions, 237, 238—further observa- 
tions on the French Revolution, 239—243—commercial and colonial 
strength, crushed by Mr. Pitt, 255. 

Frere’s prize ode, remarks on, 390, 391. 

French, entrance of, into Lisbon, 3, 4—excesses committed by them, 

' 4, 5—dispersed by a mob, 6—tyrannical conduct of, 10, 11—Portu- 

lannexed to France, 11, 12—rapacious conduct of the French 
enerals, 7—13—17, 18—devastations committed by them, 22—un- 
fair conduct of, on a voyage of discovery, 51, 52—French perfidy 
and anecdote of, 55, 56—French military school account 
G. 


Gauss, (M.) geometrical discovery of, 32. 

Gentz, (M.) on the causes of the French Revolution, 233, 234. 

Gifford’s political life of Mr. Pitt, 207—observations on his choice of 
subject, #.—remarks on political biography, ib. 208—defective ac- 
count of Mr. Pitt’s education, 209—and habits of study, 210—re- 
marks on Mr, Gifford’s plan, 211, 212—on the eloquence of the 
British senate, 213—216—on the introduction of parliamentary 
speeches into Mr. Pitt’s life, 217, 218—strictures on Mr. Gifford’s 
style, 218-—-223—outline of Mr. Pitt’s life, 224 ef seg, See Piti. 

Gilpin, (Barnard) character of, 101. 

Godolphin administration, remarks on, 254. 

Gold Coin, fluctuation of, 418—421—its high price whether a cause of 
its scarcity, 429—430—value of, at Paris, 430, 431, 

Gospels of Matthew and Luke, remarks on, 157, 158. 

Grenville edition of Homer, remarks on, 191, 192—Lord Grenville’s 
political conduct, remarks on, 227, 228. 

Griesbach’s critical character and — vindicated, 109, 110, 


Hamelin, (Capt.) base conduct of, 56. 
Ueadley’s select beeuties of ancient English poetry, 165~remarks 
t 
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the poetry of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 166—strictures on his 
— 175—on preserving the orthography of ancient poets, 175, 
176. 

Helpers, or ers among the Methodists, their functions, 493. 

Henry VIII. Vnstructions to Sir Ralph Sadleir, 406. 

Herrick’s Hesperides, selections from, 165—character of Herrick as a 
poet, 167—remarks on his editor, 168—extracts from, 168—170— 
anecdotes of Herrick, 171, 172. 

Hierarchy of the Methodists described, 488, 489—491—495. 

Holland, (New) accounts of, 48—part of it falsely called ‘Terre Napo- 
leon, 51, 52—account of Port Jackson and its inhabitants, 55, 50— 
new genus of insects discovered there, 60. 

Homer, remarks on the Grenville or Oxford edition of, 191, 192. 

Howard's tomb, 148. 

Huet, (Bishop of Avranches) memoir of himself, translated by Dr. 
Aikin, 103—character of the original work, #.— Dr. Johnson’s re- 
mark on self-biography, 104.—vanity the predominant feature of 
Huet’s Life, birth and education, 105—visits Sweden, tb.— 
character of Queen Christina, #%.—returns to France, 106—reflec- 
tions on a monastery occupied by Protestants, 107—-embraces the 
ecclesiastical profession, 108—remark on Huet’s literary character, 
#%.—Huet'’s, and his translator's opinions on verbal criticism, 109.— 
vindication of Griesbach’s labours, ib.—priocipal literary works of 
Huet, 110, 111. . 

Huskisson on the depreciation of currency, 414—its cause briefly 
stated, 415—examination of the question whether the currency of 
this country is depreciated by the excessive issue of Bank paper, 
417 et seq.—on the report of the Bullion Committee, 417—remarks 
on Randle Jackson's speech, 418—438—441—fluctuations of 
gold coin, 418, 419—421—remarks on Mr. Chambers’s opinion be- 
fore the Bullion Committee, 423, 424—extracts from the Earl of Li- 
verpool’s letter on coin, 424, 425 —-discussion of Mr. Huskisson’s oppo- 
nent’s principle that there can be no excess of Bank paper, 426.—Mr. 
Pearse’s opinion on country Bank paper, 428—whether the high 
price of gold is a cause of its scarcity, 429, 430—value of gold and 
silver at Paris, 430, 431—balance of trade and nature of exchanges, 
432—434—relative value of bills of exchange, 435, 436—analysis 
of Mr. Huskisson’s antagonist’s argument, that commodities have but 
one price, whether paid for in gold or paper; and that the latter can- 
not be depreciated, 430—438—Probable consequences of compelling 
the Bank to exchange cash for their notes, 441—443—accommoda- 

tion to trade, by the Bank discounting bills, 443, 
quiry into the policy of the bill of 1797, 447—449—on the nature 
and operation of taxes, 449—451—cencluding strictures on Mr. 
Huskisson’s work, 452, 453. : 
I 


Ingratitude, (French) anecdote of, 56. 
Insects, new genus of, discovered, 60, 


Inspiration of the Scriptures, 159. 
Jackson's 
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J. 

Jackson's (Randle):speeeh on the Bullion Committee's Report, 417, 418 
—refuted, 438—441. 

Jacobin Club im 1794, notice of, 228—parliamentary proceedings there- 
on, 229—231. 

James. V. (of Scotland) replies to Henry VEIL. 407. 

eer successful efforts in civilizing the Brazilian savages, 463, 464 
—407. 

Jesus Christ, character of, iNustrated, 160, bG1. 

Joknson, (Dr.) remark of, on self- biography; 104—character of, 154. . 

Junot, address of to the Portuguese, 3—his perfidious conduct, 2b.—4 — 
confiscates English property, 4—7—is compelled to modify bis or- 
ders, 7—his tyrannical conduct, 10, !t—27—levies am enormous 
contribution, 13—proclamation of, 19—he quells am imsurrection 
among the Portugueze, 20—his. cruel treatment of the Archbishop 


of Evora, 23. K 

Kaffa described, 137. 

Kalnuck Tartare, account of, 129—their women described, 
ners, 16.—134, 

Karaite Jews of the Crimea, accounts of, 140, t41—integrity of, 141 
—their origin and privileges, %, 142—burial place of, 142. 

Kasan- K aya, situation of, 128. 

Keate’s prize ode, remarks on, 390. 
Kellermann, anecdote of his rapacity, 17, 18. 

Kien-Lung, (Emperor of China) poems of, 365—his ode on makin 
tea, ib—plan of the Conquest of the Miao-tse, 369—specimen of 
with remarks, .—370. 


Kingswood, sehool at, aceount of, 502—course of study pursued there, 
th, 503. 
Knor, “Gobn) character of, 409, 410. 


L. 

Lagarde appointed supermtendant of police at Lisbon, 15—curious 
specimen of his administration, ib. 16. 

Landscape Gardeners, on their selection of subjects, 379—381. 

Landt’s description of the Feroe Istands, 333—situution of the Islands, 
ib, 334—ecclesiastical state of, 335—manners and character of the 
Feroese, 336, 337—natural history, 338—342. 

Earra, M. anecdote of, 57. ‘ 

Eatin of the Edinburgh reviewers, remarks on, 195—197. 


‘Law-Suits, curious regulation concerning, in Portugal, 15, 16. 


Leslie’s elements of geometry, 25—remarks on the professor's nrenner, 
#b.—dispute relative to his appointment to the professional chair, 1b. 
~ 26—plan of the work, 27, 28—remarks thereon, 28, 29—analysis 


of, 30 et seq. —instances of incorrect reasoning, 32, 33—39—coun- 
cluding strictures, 41, 42, 


Lincoln, (Bishop of) last interviews with Mr. Pitt, 259 
Lisbon entered by the French, 3—perfidiows conduct of Junot there, 1.— 
tempest, 1d, 4—tyranny of the French army, 
ters 
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ters issued by the Cardinal Patriarch and Inquisitor General, 5-7— 
tumult suppressed, 6, 7—dreadful situation of o-Lnkes, oe 
tressed state of the inbabitants, 14, 15. 
Literature, state of, in Portugal, 1, 2. 
, remarks on. the study of, at Oxford, 180—Aristotle and Lord 
on reconciled, 180—182—observattons on Dr. Reid’s Exposi- 
tion of Aristotle’s Logic, 181, 182—chasacter of Wallis’s Logic, 
183—anion of modern philosophy and ancient logic, 184. 
London, a Persian traveller's ne 87, 88—melancholy state of 
prostitutes in, 89. 
ale’s prize ode, remarks on, 388. 
Laeve-Feasts of the Methodists 497. 


Mad-houses, opened by the Methodists, 500. 
delineation: of, 294. 

Malo-Russians, character of, 123, 124. 

Maltby's (Dr.) prize ode, remarks on, 391. 

Mary, (Queen of Scots) anecdotes ef her cruel treatment in England, 
412, 413—conversation of, with Six Ralph Sadleis, 413, 414. 

Mathematics, remarks on the study of, at Oxford, 186, 187. 

Methodists, misreptesentations of, by the Barrister, 431 —483—illiberal 
sneer af, the Edinburgh reviewers, 486—divided into two classes, 4r- 
minian and Caloimistic, 482—investigation of the causes of the suceess 
of Methodism, 496—little influence vf the religion, established by 
law, upon Englishmen in geneval, 487—progressive depievity of 
morals in society, 487—causes of the declension of the ministerial 
character and influence in England ascertained, %#. 488—sketch of 
the hierarchy and manner of preaching among the Methodists, 488, 
489—powerful effect of their doctrines on the mind, 489—moral 
benefits produeed thereby, 1. 491—striking anecdote illustrative ef 
this, %. 490—habits of industry promoted, 490—suitability and 
practical eflect of their preaching, 49l—nature of the chusch-go- 
vernment of the Wesleyan Methodists, 26.— Band Meetings described, 
491, 492—Class Meetings, 492—duties of a helper or preacher, 
493—Wesley’s advices to one, 493—functions of a supermiendant, 
494—Leaders’ meetings, 6.—quarterly meetings, .—districts and 
district meetings, 1b. and note, 495—the Methodist Conference, 495 
—its method of proceeding, i6.—a system of religious police, #.— 
Conference originally a senate during Mr. Wesley's life, %. 496— 
evil tendency of some of their institutions examined, 496—watch- 

b.—love-feasts. described, 497—their system oi confession, 1b, 
—-probable tendency of, 498—the doctrine of damnation to unbelievers 
considered, 499, 500—increase of religious madness ascribed to Me- 
thodism, 500—renewal of the Covenant described, i, 501—extract 
from the Covenant itself, 500, 501—probable effects of such an or- 
dinance, 502—Kingswood school, and course of study there, 502—~ 
effects of such a system, 503—system of manners enforced upon the 
members of the Methodist Societies, 503, 504—attention. to the 


_ minutest circumstances, 505—marriage out of their pale forbidden, 
505, 
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505, 506—influence of the Conference on literature, among the Me- 
thodists, 506— Dramatic productions forbidden, 507—curious ex- 
: tract from one of their magazines, 508, note.—comparative state- 
| ment of their numbers, 509—absurd notions of some Methodists 

' on the accomplishment of the Apocalypse, 510, 511—considerations 

:* on the principle of separation on which the Methodistsact, 511— 

_ Church of England defective in providing for one branch of infor- 

t mation to its members, 512—this detect supplied by the Methodists, 

.) _ §13—a better acquaintance recommended with the lives of our re- 

; formers and martyrs, 513, 514. 

_ Mirabeau’s opinion on the French Revolution, 233. 

. Mitford’s poems, review of, 514—extracts from, 515—remarks on, 

. 516—Goldsmith’s character vindicated, 519—pleasing delineation of 
natural scenery, 517, 518. 

Morality, progressive declension of, in the lower classes, accounted for, 
487, 488. 

Morand, anecdote of his determined 58, 

More, (Sir Thos.) character of, 99, 100. 

Moscow, description of, 115, 516. 

Muste Cantabrigienses, review of, 382—strictures on the editor's preface, 
383, 384—on his rules for the Sapphic measure, 384—illustrations 
from Horace, ib. 385—remarks on the general character of the pro- 
ductions, 385, 386—on Mr. Butler's ode, 386—Mr. Tweddell’s odes, 
$87—389—Mr. Lonsdale’s, on the death of Pitt, 388—Mr. Keate’s, 
in petise of astronomy, 3900—Mr. Frere’s, on the desolation of the 
West Indies, 1b. 391— Dr. Maltby’s and Mr. Blomfield’s, %6,—specimen 
of the Greek epigrams, 392. 


Naktshivan, description of, 131. 

Naval improvement, on the i imaginary neglect of, 318, 319—system of 
British naval artillery and tactics the best, 319, 320—-instances of mis- 
management by professional men, 323, 324—naval appointments, not 
regulated by parliamentary influence, 327—329—on the present sys- 
tem of manning the navy, 329—number and pay of petty officers, wet. 

Nelson, (Lord) anecdote of, 22. 

New South Wales, notice of, 44, 45—description of Port Jackson, 57. 

Nicolaeff, present state ot, 148. 


oO. 

Obsercador Portuguez. See Portuguese Observer. 
Odessa, present state of, 149. 
; Opposition, remarks on their illiberal conduct towards the memory of 
Mr. Pitt, 297, 228. 
Oratory, popular, remarks on, 266. 
d Orthography of ancient poets, how far to be retained, 175, 176. 
- Otchakof, present state of, 149. 
+} Oxford, (University) vindicated from the calumnies of the Edinburgh 
Review, 177—summary of objections against the University, #.— 
study of Aristotle there, 179—his logic still retained, 180—Lord 
Racon and Aristotle reconciled, 180—182—character of the logical 

treatises 


_ 
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treatises used at the University, 183, 184—college lectures, 185— 
study of the bigher branches of the mathematics, 186, 187—dele- 
gates of the University press, how far responsible, 190—remarks on 
the Oxford (or Greuville) Homer, 191, 192—Falconer's edition of 
- Strabo examined, 189—193, 194—Oxford Latin examined and com- 
pared with that of the Edinburgh Review, 195—197—state of elassi- 
cal learning there, 200—202—course of studies there, 202—204. 


P. 

Painters, on their choice of subjects, 375, 376—their advantages over 
landscape gardeners, 377. 

Pallas, (Professor) account of, 138, 139. 

Palmer's daughters of Isenberg, review of, 64——outline of the fable, i. 
62, 63—660—remarks on its execution, 66, 67. 

Paper currency, discussion of its depreciation. See Huskisson. 

Parish minister, portrait of a faithful one, 309. 

Parliamentary eloquence, remarks on, 213—216——-reform, Mr. Pitt's 
plan of, 224—influence on naval appointments denied, 327—329. 

Parr, (Dr.) remarks on his characters of Mr. Fox, 271. 

Patton’s (Admiral) natural defence of an insular empire, 313——profes- 
sional life of, 314—plan of the work, 315—strictures thereon, ib. 
316—on the contempt of maritime skill, 317—on neglect of nautical 
improvement, 318, 319—best system of British naval tactics, 320— 
on the propriety of the first Lord of the Admiralty being a landman, 
$21, 322—instauces of mismanagement in naval first lords, 323, 324— 
erroneous statements of the author respecting the prevalence of par- 
liamentary influence in naval appointments, 327 —329—strictures on 
the present manner of manning the fleet, 329, 330—on the number 
and pay of petty officers, 331—concluding remarks, 332, 333, 

Pearse, (Mr.) opinion on country bank notes, 428, 

Peasantry, state of, in Russia, 117—118. 

Perekop, account of, 145. 

Péron, (M.) Voyage de décowvertes aux Terres Australes, &c. 4%¢—frau- 
dulent application of M, Otto for passports, 42, 43—real design in 
this pretended voyage of discovery, 43—the author's remarks on our 
colonies in New South Wales, 44, 45—departure and progress of the 
ships, 46—phenomena at the Equator, 46—Isle of France, 47-- 
western coast of New Holland described, 48—-new names assigned to 
places long since discovered, ib. 51--account of islands along the 
coast of De Wit's land, 48—credulity of the French, 1b. 49-——notice 

of the Malay nation, 49—description of Dentrecasteaux’s channel, 

50—devastations of the sea-scurvy, ib.—wretched situation of the 

French navigators, ib. 51—fraudulent application of the name Terre 

Napoléon, to part of New Holland, 51, 52—falsehood of Péron, 

with regard to Captain Flinders, 52—noble conduct of Captain Flin- 

ders, 53—unjust detention of Captain F. 53, 54—reeovery of the 

French at Port Jackson, 55—favourable reception of, 55, 56—in- 

famous conduct of Captain Hamelin, 56—interesting account of Port 

Jackson and its inhabitants, 57—anecdote of Morand, ib. 58—re- 

marks on experiments made by M. Péron, on the physical strength 

ot 
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of individuals, 59—discovery of the Pyrosome,; a new genus of in- 


sects, 60—concluding strictures, ib. 


Philosophers, German, remarks on, 156. |. 
Picturesque, defined, 372—374—essays on: see Price. 
Pitt, (Right Hon. W.) political life of, 207—remarks on political bio- 


graphy, a. 208—detective account of his education, 209—and ha- 
bits of study, 210—the life of Mr. Pitt, in fact a history of Europe, 
211—strictures on the eloquence of the British senate, 213—21 

on the introduction of parliamentary speeches into Mr. Pitt's life, 
217, 218—on the style of his biographer, 218—223—his plan of 
parliamentary reform, 224, 225-~remarks thereon, 225, 226—his 


_ conduct respecting Jacobinical plots, 228, 229—231—vindication 


of the purity of his condact, 231, 232—causes of the French revo- 
lution, 233, 234—Mr. Fox’s opinion on, 235, and note—parallel 
between France and America, 237—Talleyrand’s opinion on Ame- 
rica, 238—further observations on the French revolution, 239— 
241—conferences of Pilnitz, 241—policy of the Brissotins, 245— 
influence of civit war on the national character, 244—247—policy 


_ of Great Britain towards France, 248—Mr. Pitt’s opinion on the in- 


terferenee of England with the concerns of Europe, 251, 252—on 
the expeditions sent out by him, 254—he crushed the commercial 
and colonial strength of France, 255—security of England establish- 
ed, 256—account of Mr. Pitt’s illness and death, 257—260—esti- 
mate of his character, as a statesman, 260—as an orator, 261— 
265—asa public man, 262—in private life, ib. 263—remarks on the 
mental powers of Mr. Pitt, 263, 264—defects of his eloquence, 
267—distinguishing excellency of, 268—contrast between it, and 
Mr. Fox’s oratory, 269. 


Pleasures of Taste, sources of, considered, 161—163. 
Poetry, state of, in the reign of Elizabeth, 166, 167—on the choice of 


subjects for, 284—286. 


Poor-House, description of, 300. 
Port Jackson, description of, 56, 57—anecdotes of its inhabitants, 


57, 58. 


ortuguese Observer, review of, 1—influence over the press in 


Portugal, ib.—paucity of literary publications there, 2—charac- 
ter of the author, ib.—embarkation of the Portuguese court for Bra- 
zil, of the French army's entrance into Lisbon, 3— 
assurances of protection, issued by Junot, 1.—his perfidious con- 
duct, 1.—great tempest at Lisbon, ib. 4—confiscation of English 
property, 4—7—Tyranny of the French army, 5—pastoral letter of 
the Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon, i6.—tumult in Lisbon, and the 
French troops dispersed, 6—Junot compelled to modify his orders, 
7—Inqulisitor General issues a pastoral letter, ib.—miserable situa- 


_ tion of Lisbon, 8, §—Portuguese army disbanded, 9—province. of 


Alem-Tejo invaded by the Spaniards, 1b.—conduct of the Marquis 
de Socorro, %.—singular regulation of, relative to law-suits, ib,— 
farther tyranny of the French, 10, 11—Portugal formally annexed 
to France, 11, 12—Portuguese Observer's remarks thereon, 12— 


enormous 
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enormous contribution levied by Junot, 13—distress prevalent in 
Lisbon, 14—numbers purchase permission to escape to the Brazils, i. 
15—Portuguese forces marched off to join Buonaparte’s armies, 15— 
Lagarde appointed intendant of police, #.—curious specimen of his 
administration, 2. 16—new constitution given to Portugal, 16—ad- 
ditional instances of Junot's tyranny, 17—anecdote of a singular egg 
produced in Portugal, 17—rapacious conduct of Kellermann, 17,18 
—proclamation of Junot, 19—he quells an insurrection, 20—Beja 
destroyed, %.—the patriots and their abettors, excommunicated, 
21—characters of the Spaniards and Portuguese, tb.—devasta- 
tions committed by the French, 22—anecdvte of Lord Nelson, 
%.—Leiria and Alfredinha destroyed, t.—Evora attacked and 
plundered, 23—Junot’s cruelty to the archbishop, #.—corfclud- 
ing reflections, 24. 

Price’s essays on the picturesque, 372—remarks on Burke's idea of the 
sublime and beautiful, 373—picturesque defined, 372—374—on the 
choice of subjects by painters, 375, 376—advantages of painters over 
landscape gardeners, 377—rural scenery, why preferred, #. 378— — 
ruins and ancient buildings, why preferable, ib.—on the selection of 
objects for landscape painters, 379—381—remarks on Mr. Price’s 
style and work, 381, 382. 

Publications, quarterly lists of, 274—537. 

Pyrosoma, a new genus of insects, discovered, 60. 


R. 

Reform in parliament, Mr. Pitt’s plan, 224, 225—Mr. Fox's opinion 
thereon, 225. 

Reprinting of old books, remarks on, 165. 

Revelation, difficulties in, accounted for, 159, 160. 

Revolution in France, opinions of Burke and Mirabeau on, 233-—causes 
of, 233, 234—>parallel between it, and the American revolution, 237 
—further observations on, 239—249. 

Rousseau, character of, 155, 156. 

Ruins, why preferred as objects, by painters, 378. 

Rural Scenery, a source of pleasure, 377. 

Russia, travels in, by Dr. Clarke, 111—manners of the Russians de- 
scribed, 114, 115—their character, 115—description of Moscow, 2b. 
116—pomp of the Russian church, 116, 117—state of the Russian 
peasantry, 117—119—remarks on the tyranny of their masters, 120 
—state of manufactures at Tula, 121. . 


&...- 

Sadleir’s, (Sir Ralph) state papers, 403—observations on former col- 
lections, i.—notice of him, 404, 405—plan of the work, 405, 410 
—Henry VIII's instructions to him, 406—Sadleir’s negotiations in 
Scotland, ib, 407, 408—character of the Scottish reformer, Ktiox, 
409, 410—memorials concerning the border service, 411—letters of 
Sadleir, on the treatment of Mary Queen of Scots, 412, 413—coh- 
versation with Mary, 413. 


Sailors 


Sailors carousing, poetical description of, 297. 

Scotland, ancient topography of, 347, ef seq. 

Scriptures, inspiration of, 159. 

Sebastopol, account of, 143, 

Self-biography, Dr, Johnson's opinion on, 104. 

Semple, (Major) anecdote of, 113. 

Seputchral mounds of the Cossacks, 123. 

Sinclair’s, (Sir John) observations on the report of the bullion commit- 

tee, 518—methodical arrangement of his observations, 519—remarks 

_ on his advertisement, 520—analysis of a curious passage, 521, 522— 

_ his strictures on the report considered, 523, 524—530, 531—causes 
of the unfavourable rate of exchange, 525, 526, 527—>political 

_ axioms of Sir John, 527, 528—530—excellent axioms on various to- 
pics connected with health and longevity, 529—concluding strictures 
on his pamphlet, and recent accession to the privy council, 533, 534 
—atonement suggested, for Sir John Sinclair's political and financiat 

inconsistencies, 534, 535. 

Smith, (Adam) remarks on bis opinion relative to the division of labour, 
201. 

Smoking Club, description of, 302, 303. 

Society for promoting Christian knowledge, origin of, 70—state of the 
controversy between this and the Bible Society, . 71, 72—state of 
its funds, 78, 79. ' 

Socinianism, the half-way house to infidelity, 485—cold and uninterest- 
ing, 486—cannot become popular, 2b. 

Socorro, (Marquis of) appointed Governor of Alem-Tejo, 9—curious 
anecdotes of his administration, 2. 10. 

Sources of the pleasures of taste considered, 161—377. 

Southey’s History of Brazil, 434—discovery of Brazil, 455—adventures 
of Diogo Alvarez, 457—injudicious system of colonization adopted 
by the Portuguese court, 458, 459—seitlement of Guiana and Para- 
guay, 440, 461—-state of the native women, 462—the existence of 
mermaids, 7b.—successful and prudent efforts of the Jesuits in civil- 
izing the natives, 463, 464—467 —account of the Tupinambas, 464— 
cannibalism of the Brazilian savages, 465, 466—unsuccessful attacks 
of the Dutch, 468, 469—new canons of colonial policy, 476—re- 
marks ou Mr, Southey’s style and manner, 471, 472—comparison of 
his style with that of Dr. Robertson, 473. 

Spry, (Mr.) on the claims of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 68 
—remarks on, 

Krim, present state of, 138. 

Stewart, (Professor) on the beatity of objects, 380, note. 

Storm in winter described, 305. : 

Story, an affecting one, 310, 311. a 

Strabo’s account of the ancient geography of the Crimea, 143—re- 
magks on the Oxford edition of Strabo, 189-—193. 

Studies, course of, pursued at Oxford, 202— 204. 

Superstition, instances ef in Russia, 114, 115, 


Talleyrand’s 
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Talleyrand’s opinion on America, 238. 

Tamar, (isle of) infested by mosquitoes, 136. 

Tappanovly, attacked by the French, 56—intamous conduct of Capt 

Hamelin there, 2. 

Tartar Tribes, distinctions between, 146, 147—their manners, 146. 

Taste, sources of its pleasures, 161. 

Teignmouth, (Lord) on the Bible Society, 68: see Bible Society. 

Tscherkaskoi, described, 130, 131. 

Trigonometry. See Woodhouse. 

Tula, manutactures of, 121. 
s prize odes, remarks on, 387, 389. 


V. 
Vahabies, anecdotes of, 91. 
Verbal Criticism, remarks on, 109, 110. 


Ww. 

Wallis’s logic, character of, 183. 

Watch nights of the methodists, described, 496. 

— Methodists, doctrines and discipline of, discussed: see Me- 
thodists. 

Wesley, (John) advices to a preacher, 493—during his life, the autocrat 
of the Methodists, 495—institutes the Kingswood school, 502— 
severe course of study there, ib.” 

Weston’s Conquest of the Miao-tse, 361—remarks on Chinese poetry, 
362—364—-specimen from the Shee-King, 364—poems of Kicn- 
Lung, 365—his instructions for making tea, b.—Chinese music, 366, 
367—state of their drama, 367, 368—plan of the Conquest of the 
Miao-tse, 569—specimen, with remarks, 370, 371. 

Winter-Storm, described, 305. 

Woodhouse's treatise on trigonometry, 392—remarks on former works 
of trigonometry, 393—outlines of his plan, 394—extracts and re- 
marks on his work, 391—398—deficiencies in his plan, 399—402. 

Wedding, (Jewish) described, 139. 

Wolsey, (Cardinal) sketch of his character, 97, 98—dies at Leicester 
Abbey, 98. 

Wordsworth, (Dr.) Letter on the Bible Society, 68—view of the contro~ 
versy, between the Bible Society and the Society for propagating 
Christian Knowledge, 70, &c. 

Ecclesiastical Biography of, 93—plan of the work, 94, 95 

—strictures thereon, 95, 96—character of Wolsey, 97, 98—he dies 

at Leicester Abbey, 98—sketch of the character of Sir Thomas More, 

99, 100—of Barnard Gilpin, 101—Nicholas Ferrar, 2. 


Y. 


Yeni-Kale, account of, 137. 


Louden: Priuted by C. Rowerth, Bel! Yard, Temple Bar. 


